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INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER. 

Five-and-thirtv years ago the glory had not yet 
departed from the old coach-roads the great road- 
side mns were still brilliant with well - polished 
tankards, the smiling glances of pretty barmaids, 
and the repartees of jocose ostlers , the mail stdl 
announced itself by the merry notes of the bom , 
the hedge-cutter or the nck-thatcher might still know 
the exact hour by the unfailing yet otherwise meteoric 
apparition of the pea-green T^ly-ho or the yellow 
Independent , and elderly gentlemen m pony-chaises, 
tjuartenng nervously to make way for the rolling 
swinging swiftness, had not ceased to remark that 
times were finely changed smee they used to see the 
pack-horses and hear the tinkling of their bells on 
this very highway 

In those days there were pocket boroughs, a 
Birmingham unrepresented in Parliament and com- 
pelled to make strong representations out of it 
unrepealed com-laws, three-and-sixpenny letters, a 
brawny and many-breeding pauperism, and other 
departed evils , but there were some pleasant things 
too, which hate also departed Non omnta grandtor 
ceias qu4B fugiamus habei, says the wise goddess you 
have not the best of it m ^1 things, O youngsters I 
the elderly man has his enviable memories, and not 
the least of them is the memory of a long journey 
m mid-spring or autumn on the outside of a stage- 
coach Posterity may be shot, like a bullet thrm^h 
a tube, by atmosphenc pressure from Wmehesterto 
Newcastle , that is a fine resuL to have among our 
hopes , but the slow old-fashioned way of get tinir 
from one end of our country to the other u the 
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better thingf to have in the memory. The tubc- 
joumey can never lend much to picture and narrative ; 
it is as barren as an exclamatory O 1 Whereas the 
happy outside passeng^er seated on the box from the 
dawn to the gloaming' gathered enough stories of 
English life, enough of English labours in town and 
country, enough aspects of earth and sky, to make 
episodes for a modern Odyssey. Suppose only that 
his journey took him through that central plain, 
watered at one extremity by the Avon, at the other 
by the Trent. As the morning silvered the meadows 
with their long lines of bushy willows marking the 
watercourses, or burnished the golden corn-ricks 
clustered near the long roofs of some midland 
homestead, he saw the fuU-uddered cows driven from 
their pasture to the early milking. Perhaps it was the 
shepherd, head-servant of the farm, who drove them, 
hp sheep-dog following with a heedless unofficial 
air as of a beadle m undress. The shepherd with a 
slow and slouching walk, timed by the walk of grazing 
beasts, moved aside, as if unwUlingly, throwing out 
a monosyUabic hint to his cattle; his glauce 
Mcustonied to rest on things very near the earth 
Memed to lift itself with difficulty to the coachman. 
Mail or st^e coach for him belonged to that 
mysterious distant system of things called “Cover'- 

S hi’. 't “light be, was no busmess 

Sstem wS thf hemisphere : his solar 

the master’s temper and 

stormc li ^ ? U ^^P'^uig-time were his rerfon of 
knife, knt^eelTno bacon with his pocket- 

pauper labourers and matter of 

trar^us sea^o^? aS" sWrot “"He d T' 
cows were soon left behind u " 

wth its pond overhung iy e1dlr!treent‘f'^ rd°’ 
kitchen-gardeo and «fne-sLped ^"“t’re^'Xut 
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But 'everywhere the bushy hedgerows wasted the 
land with their stragghng beauty, shrouded the 
grassy borders of the pastures with catkined hazels, 
and tossed their long blackberry branches on the 
corn-fields Perhaps they were white with May, or 
starred with pale pink dog-roses , perhaps the urdims 
were already nutting amongst them, or gathering 
the plenteous crabs. It was worth the journey only 
to see those hedgerows, the liberal homes of un- 
marketable beauty — of the purple-blossomed, ruby- 
berned nightshade, of the wild convolvulus climbing 
and spreadmg m tcndnlled strength till It made , a 
great curtain of pale-green hearts and white trumpets, 
of the many-tubed honeysuckle which, in its most 
delicate fragrance, hid a charm more subtle and 
penetrating than beauty. Even if it were winter the 
hedgerows showed their coral, the scarlet haws, the 
deep-cnmson hips, with lingenng brown leaves to 
make a resting-place for the jewels of the hoar-frost 
Such hedgerows were often as tall as the labourers’ 
cottages dotted alonpf the lanes, or clustered mto a 
small hamlet, their little dingy windows telhng, like 
thick-filmed eyes, of nothing but the darkness vnthin 
The passenger on the coach-box, bowled along above 
such a hamlet, saw chiefly the roofs of it probably 
It turned its back on the road, and , seemed to he 
away from everythmg but its own patch of earth and 
sky, away from the parish church by long fields and 
green lanes, away from all intercourse except that of 
tramps If its face could be seen, it was most hkely 
dirty , ' but the dirt was Protestant dirt, and the big, 
bold, gin-breathmg tramps were Protestant tramps. 
There was no si^ of superstition near, no crucifix 
or imago to indicate a misguided reverence the 
' inhabitants were probably so free from superstition 
that they were m much less awe of the parson than 
of the overseer Yet they were saved from the 
txcesses of Protestantism by oqt knowmg how to 
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read, and by the absence of bandlooms and mines to 
be the pioneers of Dissent : they were kept safely 
in the via media of indifference, and could have 
registered themselves in the census by a big black 
mark as members of the Church of England, 

But there were trim cheerful villages too, with a 
neat or handsome parsonage and gray church set 
in the midst ; there was the pleasant tinkle of the 
blacksmith’s anvil, the patient cart-horses waiting 
at his door ; the basket-maker peeling his willow 
wands in the sunshine ; the wheelwright putting the 
last touch to a blue cart with red wheels ; here and 
there a cottage with bright transparent windows 
showing pots full of blooming balsams or geraniums 
and httle gardens in front all double daisies or dark 
wallflowers; at the well, clean and comely women 
carrying yoked buckets, and towards the free school 
smaU Britons dawdling on, and handling their marbles 

corduroys adorned with 
brass buttons. The land around was nch and marlv 
great corn-stacks stood in the rick-yards— for the 
nck-bumers had not found their -wLy hither- the 
homesteads were those of rich farmers who paid no 
rent, or had the rare advantage of a 1 m qa i2 

to keep their com ^^rti haTk“n Tht 
coach would be sure to overtake some of them on 
their way to their outlying- field.; nr fn ^ 
town, , sitting heavily I leh tll-gmot‘d 

TheT&nr “hVtr z 

passenger on the bToo'Sd si tW 

E^tod was‘^hr^s“‘f “W 

irumrc were any facts whi« ~run“? 
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the5r own observation, they were facts not worth 
observing the distnct of clean bttle market-towns 
without manufactures, of fat hvings, an aristocratic 
clergy, and low poor-rates But as the day wore on 
the scene would change the land would begin to 
be blackened with coal-pits, the rattle of hancSooms 
to be heard in hamlets and villages. Here were 
powerful men walking queerly with knees bent obt- 
ward from squatting in the mine, going home to 
throw themselves down in their blackened flannel 
and sleep through the daylight, then nso and spend 
much of their high wagfcs at the ale-house with their 
fellows of the Benefit Club , here the pale eager faces 
of handloom-weavers, men and women, haggard 
from sitting up late at night to finish the week’s 
work, hardly begun till the Wednesday Every- 
where the cottages and the small children were 
dirty, for the languid mothers gave their strength to 
the loom , pious Dissenting women, perhaps, who 
took life patiently, and^ thought that salvation de- 
pended chiefly on predestination, and not at eiII on 
cleanliness The gables of Dissenting chapels now 
made a visible sign of religion, and of a meeting- 
place to counterbalance the ale-house, even in the 
hamlets , but if a couple of old termagants were 
seen teanng each other’s caps, it was a safe conclu- 
sion that, if they had not received the sacraments 
of the Church, they had not at least given m to 
schismatic ntes, and were free from the errors of 
Voluntaryism The breath of the manufactunng 
town, which made a cloudy day and a red gloom 
by night on the horizon, diffused itself over all the 
surrounding country, filling the air with eager unrest. 
Here was a population not convinced that old 
England was as good as possible , here were 
multitudinous men and women aware that their 
religion was not exactly the rehgion of their rulers 
who might therefore be better than they were, and 
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who, it better, might alter many things which now 
made the world perhaps more painful than it need 
be, and certainly more sinful. Yet there were the 
gray steeples too, and the churchyards, with their 
grassy mounds and venerable headstones, sleeping in 
the sunlight ; there were broad fields and homesteads, 
and fine old woods covering a rising ground, or 
stretehmg far by the roadside, allowing only peeps 
at the park Md mansion which they shut in from 
tte workmg-day world. In these midland districts 

w ^'■0“ one phase of 
English hfe to another : after looking down on a 

of “^r^ust, noisy witt the shaking 

of looms, he might skirt a parish all of fields hlwh 
hed^, and deep-rutted lanis ; after fte coach hid 
rattled over the pavement of a maufacturing town 
the scene of nots, and trades-uninn town, 

would take him in another ten minutes 
region, where the neighbourhood of the 
only felt in the advant^es of a near 

cheMe, and hay, and^ere men with “conridemw’ 
bankmg account were accustomed to .i?!? ® 

never meddUd with politics themselv« ” 
scenes of the shuttle and the wheel th. 
furnace, of the shaft and the nuiw' •'oarnig 
make but crowded nests in thm, ^ seemed to 

spaced, slow-moving life of homesteS and^f® 
^ttages and oak-sheltered t ?? far-away 

dwellings scattered among-sf at the 

the ploughed uplands, undfr tJiI^f ^ 

Time itself were pausing it waf stillness as if 
to conceive that town aiid traveller 

tommon, except where the ia 

reaching straggling fringe aWi ^ 

Wm more of Catholics J^aM.y 
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and that their notion of Reform was a confhsed 
combination of nck-bumers, trades-unions, Notting- 
ham nots, and in general whatever required the 
calling-out of the yeomanry. It was still easier to 
see that, for the most part, they resisted the rotation 
of crops and stood by their fallows * and the coach- 
man would perhaps tell how m one parish an 
innovating farmer, who talked of Sir Humphrey Davy, 
had been fairly driven out by popular dislike, as 
if he had been a confounded RadiciU , and bow, the 
parson having one Sunday preached from the words, 
“ Plough up the fallow-ground of your hearts,” the 
people thought he had made the text out of his own 
head, otherwise it would never have come “so pat” 
on a matter of business , but when they found it In 
the Bible at home, some said it was an argument for 
fallows (else why should the Bible mention fallows ?), 
but a few of the weaker sort were sh^en, and 
thought It was an argument that fallows should be 
done away with, else the Bible would have said, 
“ Let your hearts he fallow”, and the next mommg 
the parson had a stroke of apoplexy, which, as co- 
mddent with a dispute about fallows, so set the 
parish against the innovating farmer and the rotation 
of crops, that he could stand hic ground no longer, 
and transferred hh: lease. 

The coachman was an excellent travelling com- 
panion and commentator on the landscape he could 
tell the names of sites and persons, and explain the 
meaning of groups, as well as the shade of Virgil in 
a more memorable journey , he had as many stones 
about parishes, and the men and women in them as 
the _Wan,derer m the JExofrston, only his style was 
different. His view of life had originally been genial 
and such as became a man who was well warmed 
Within and without, and held a position of easy, undis- 
puted authonty , but the recent inibation of Railways 
had embittered him he now, as in a perpetual vision 
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saw the ruined country strewn with shattered limbs, 
and regarded Mr. Huskissou’b death as a proof of 
God’s anger against Stephenson, “ Why, every inn 
on the road would be shut up I ” and at that word 
the coachman looked before him with the blank gaze 
of one who had dnven his coach to the outermost edge 
of the universe, and saw his leaders plunging into 
the abyss. Still he would soon relapse from the high 
prophetic strain to the familiar one of narrative. He 
knew whose the land was wherever he drove * what 
noblemen had half-mined themselves by gamblmg ; 
who made handtomc returns of rent ; and who was 
at daggers-drawn with his eldest son. He perhaps 
remembered the fathers of actual baronets, and knew 
stories of their extravagant or stingy housekeepinP- • 
whom they had married, whom they had horsewhipped’ 
whether they were particular about preservins- their 
game, and whether they had had much to do with 
^al ^mpanies About any actual landed proprietor 
herauld also tell whether he was a Reformer or an 
A^i-Reformer. ^at a distinction which had 
“tamed up" m latter times, and along with it the 
paradox, rei? puarhng to the coachman’s mind, that 
there were men of old family anH 4 . ^ , 

voted for the Bill. He di7 nw 'Xle w ta 
paradox ; he let it p^s, with all t^ Ascrectness of 
^ expenenced theologian or learned schohSTorf 
femng to point his whip at some obiect S 

raise no questions. ^ ^hich could 

when, leav- 

betwecn the hedges for 

queerlong bridge over so, crossed the 

horses to a swift gallop up the Ttf 

village of Littlo T?S>v tSf ^ low-nestlcd 
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Hotv many Unscs in the year, in. tho coach roIUd 
past the ncglected-looking lodges which Intcrrupicd 
the screen of trees, and showed the nver winding 
through a finely-timbered park, had the coachman 
answered the satne questions, or told the some 
things without being questioned 1 That? — oh, that 
Truisome Court, a place there had been a fine 
sight of lawsuits about. Generations back, the heir 
of the Transotne name Iiad somehow bargained away 
the estate, and it fell to the Durfeys, very distant 
connections, who only called themsdves Transomes 
because they had got the estate But the Durfeys’ 
claim had been disputed over and over agam , and 
the coachman, if he had been asked, would have said, 
though he might have to fall down dead the next 
minute, that property didn’t always get mto the right 
bonds However, the lawyers bad found their luck 
It , and people who inhcntcd estates that were 
lawed about often lived In them as poorly as a mouse 
«n a hollow cheese , and, by what he could make out, 
that had been the way with these present Durfeys, 
or Transomes, as they called themselves As for 
Mr Transomc, he was as poor, half-witted a fellow 
as you’d wish to see , but she was master, had come 
of a high family, and had a spirit — you might see 
it m her eye and the way she sat her horse Forty 
years ago, when she came into this country, they 
said she was a pictur" , but her family was poor, and 
so she took up with a hatchet-faced fellow like this 
Transome. And the eldest son had been just such 
another as his father, only worse — a wild sort of half- 
natural, who got into bad company They said his 
mother hated him and wished him dead , for she’d 
got another son, quite of a different cut, who had gone 
to foreign parts when he was a youngster, and she 
"wanted her favounte to be heir But heir or no heir. 
Lawyer Jermyn had had 7tts picking out of the estate. 
Not a door in his big house but what was the 
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finest polished oak, all got off the Transome estate. 
If anybody liked to believe he paid for it, they were 
welcome. However, Lawyer Jermyn had sat on that 
box-seat many and many a time. He had made the 
wills of most people thereabout. The coachman 
would not say that Lawyer Jermyn was not the man 
he would choose to make his own will some day. It 
w^ not so well for a lawyer to be over-honest, else he 
might not be up to other people’s tricks. And as 
for the Transome business, there had been ins and 
outs m time gone by, so that you couldn’t look into 
It straight backward. At this Mr. Sampson (every- 
body m North Loamshire knew Sampson’s coach) 
would screw his features into a grimace expressive 
of endre neutrality, and appear to aim his whio at 
a particular spot on the horse’s flank. If the oas 
senger was curious for further knowledge concerSng 
the Transome affaire, Sampson would shake his head 
and say there had been fine stories in his time • w 
he never condescended to state what the ^ ^ 

Some attributed this reticence to a If' 

others to a want of memory others to =: i • 

hal 

had been fine stones— meamng ironiciuv ! 

Ajid sucu stones often com a fr\ 4 ^ • 

that is not ironical. For there i<s ^ ^ sense 

doing which does not carry alon^ wlth^lt 
fall of blindly-cUmbine- hones i! down- 

suffering, some quickl^satiaterf a entail of 

with thriife in dea4 o^f oW 
cursed by its woeful prop-env f 

kinship in the one brief life to fhA tra^c mark of 

went before, and to the life that is life that 

has raised the pity and terror ^ 

began to discern between will a 
things are often unknown tothe worhff f 
pam lhat is i,u.te 
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hurmn agonies arc often a mere whisper in the roar 
of hurr) mg cicistence. There are glances of hatred 
that stab and raise no cq of murder ; robbenes that 
leave man or woman for ever beggared of peace and 
joy, jet kept secret by the sufferer — committed to no 
sound except that of low moans in the night, seen 
m no writing except that made on the face by the slow 
months of suppressed anguish and early morning 
tears Many an inherited sorrow that has marred a 
life has been breathed into no human ear 
The poets have told us of a dolorous enchanted 
forest in the under world The thorn-bushes there, 
and the thick-barked stems, have human histones 
hidden in them , the power of unuttered cnes dwells 
in the passionless-sccming branches, and the red warm 
blood 13 darkly feeding the quivenng nerves of a 
sleepless memory that watches through all dreams 
These things are a parable 


CHAPTER I 

He left me when the doun upon his hp 
Lay like the shadow of a hovenng kiss 
" Beautiful mother, do not gnev^ he said , 

" I Will bo great, and build our fortunes high. 

And you shall wear the longest train at court, 

And look so queenly, all the lords shall say, 

'She IS a royal changeling there’s some crown 
Lacks the right head, since hers wears nought but braids 
O, he IS coming now — but I am gray 
And he 

On the ist of September, m the memorable year 1833, 
some one was expected at Transome Court. As early 
M two o’clock in the afternoon the aged lodge-keeper 
bad opened the heavy gate, green as the tree trunks 
were green with nature’s powdery paint, deposited 
year after year Already in the village of Little Treby, 
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"whicb lay on the side of a steep hill not far off the 
lodge gates, tlie elder matrons sat in their best gowns 
at the few cottage doors bordering the road, that they 
might be ready to get np and make their curtsey when 
a travelling carriage should come in sight ; ^ and 
beyond the village several small boys were stationed 
on the look-out, intending to run a race to the barn- 
like old church, where the sexton v/aited in the belfry 
ready to set the one bell in joyful agitation just at the 
right moment. 

The old lodge-keeper had opened the gate and left it 
in the charge of his lame wife, because he was wanted 
at the Court to sweep away the leaves, and perhaps 
to help in the stables. For though Transome Court 
was a large mansion, built in the fashion of Queen 
Anne’s time, with a park and grounds as fine as any 
to be seen in Loam shire, there were very few servants 
about it. Especially, it seemed, there must be a lack 
of gardeners ; for, except on the terrace surrounded 
with a stone parapet in front of the house, where there 
was a parterre kept with some neatness, grass had 
spread itself over the gravel walks, and over all the 
low mounds once carefully cut as black beds for the 


shrubs and larger plants. Many of the windows had 
She shutters closed, and under the grand Scotch fir 
that stooped towards one comer, the brown fir-needles 
of many years lay in a small stone balcony in front of 
two such darkened windows. All round, both near 
and far, there were grand trees motionless in the still 
sunshine, and, like all large, motionless thinefs, 
seeming to add to the stillness. Here and there a leaf 
fluttered down ; petals fell in a silent shower ; a heavy 
moth floated by, and, when it settled,- seemed to fall 
weanly , the tiny birds alighted on the walks, and 
t tranquillity; even a stray 

“'bbl'i-g a leaf that was to its likmg, in the 
middle of. a sp-assj. space, w,th an air that kerned 
quite impudent in so timid n creature. No sound was 
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to be heard louder than a sleepy hum, and the soft 
monotony of running water hurrying on to the nver 
that divided the park. Standing on the sou^h or east 
side of the house, you would never have guessed that 
mi arrival was expected 

But on the west side, whore the carnage entrance 
"wns, the gates under the stone archway were thrown 
open , and so was the double door of the entrance; 
hall, ’ letting in the warm light on the scagliola 
pillars, the marble statues, and the broad stone 
staircase, with its matting worn Into large holes 
And, stronger sign ^ of expectation than all, from one 
of the doors which surrounded ithe entrance-hall, 
there came forth from time to time a lady, who 
Walked lightly over the polished stone floor, and 
stood 00 the doorsteps and watched and listened 
She walked lightly, for her figure was slim and 
finely formed, teough she was between fifty and sixty 
She wasj a tall, proud-looking woman, with abundant 
ffnay hair, dark eyes and eyebrows, and a somewhat 
e^Ie-hko yet not unfeminine face Her bght-fitting 
hiack dress was much worn , the fine lace of her cuffs 
and collar, and of the small veil which fell backwards 
over her high comb, was visiblj^ mended , but rare 
jewels flashed on her bands, which lay on her folded 
black-clad arms like finely-cut onyx cameos. 

Many times Mrs. Transomc went to the doorsteps, 
Watching and hstcning m vain Each time she 
•^turned to the same room ft was a moderate-sized, 
oomfortablo room, with low ebony bock-shelves 
found it, and it formed no anteroom to a large 
“brary, of which a glimpse could bo seen through an 
open doorway, partly obstructed by a hcciy tapestry 
'mrtain drawn on •one side There was a great deal 

tarnished gilding and dlngircss on the walls and 
nrniture of this smaller room, but the pictures abtr e 
We bookcases -wore all of a cheerful Mud pcrtraito 
w pastel of pcarly-sklnned ladies with hnir-powdcr, 
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blue ribbons, and low bodices j a splendid portrait in 
oils of a Transome in the gforg-cous dress of the 
Restoration ; another of a Transome in his boyhood, 
with his hand on the neck of a small pony ; and a 
large Flemish battle-piece, where ‘ war seemed only 
a picuresque blue-and-red accident in a vast sunny 
expanse of plain and sky. Probably su6h cheerful 
pictures had been chosen because this was Mrs. 
Transome’s usual sitting-room : it was certainly for 
this reason that, near the chair in which she seated 
herself each time she re-entered, there hung a picture 
of a youthful face which bore a strong resemblance to 
her own : a beardless 'but masculine face, with rich 
brovm hair hanging low on the forehead, and un- 
dulating beside j^ch cheek down to the loose white 
cravat. Near this same chair were her writing-table 
with vellum^overed account-books on! it, the^binet 
in which she kept her neatly-arranged drugs her 
basket for her embroidery, a folio vdume of archT 
tectoral engravings from which she took ° 

broidery patterns, a number of 
Herald, and the cushion for her fat Blenheim 
was too old and sleepy to notice its mistrei^^^l’"^ 
ness. For just now, Mrs ^ ® restless- 

the sunny tedium of the day bv Sp abridge 

her usual indoor occupations Hp interest of 

absorbed by memorief ^nd p^tpects'l^T”"^ 

she walked to the entrancp-<1p« except when 

motionless with folded armr^invo^intT^i 
to time turning towarS^L time 

and as often, when its younp= by her, 

turaing away again wlth^self^heel^ eyes met hers, 
At last, prompted by some 
some sound, she rose^and^p^^?®*" or by 

curtain into theli^!^ heyond the 

V™.ra s; 
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on a largo library-table a senes of shallow drawers, 
some of them containing dned msects, other mmer- 
alogical specimens His pale mild eyes, recedmg 
lower jaw, and slight frame, could never have ex- 
pressed much vigour, either bodily or mental , but 
he had now the unevenness of gait and feebleness of 
gesture which tell of a past paralytic seizure His 
threadbare clothes were ttoroughly brushed , his soft 
white hair was carefuUjf parted and arranged he 
was not a neglected-looking old man , and at his side 
a fine black retriever, also old, sat on its haunches, 
and watched him as he went to and fro But when 
Mrs Transome appeared withm the doorway, her 
husband paused in his work and shrank like a timid 
animal looked at in a cage where flight is impossible 
He was conscious of a troublesome mtention, for 
which he had been rebuked before — that of disturbmg 
all his specimens with a view to a new arrangement. 

After an interval, m which his wife stood perfectly 
*bll,' observmg him, he began to put back the drawers 
ai their places m the row of cabinets which extended 
ander the bookshelves at one end of the hbrary 
When they were all put back and closed, Mrs Transome 
birned away, and the frightened old man seated him- 
self with Nimrod the retriever on an ottoman Peep- 
^ag at him again, a few mmutes after, she saw that 
he had his arm round Nimrod’s neck, and was uttering 
his thoughts to the dog in a loud whisper, as little 
children do to any object near them when they believe 
^emselves unwatched 

At last the sound of the church-bell reached Mrs 
Transome’s ear, and she knew that before long the 
sound of wheels must be withm heanng , but she did 
^lot at once start up and walk to the entrance-door 
She sat still, quivenng and listening , her hps became 
P®le, her hands were cold and trembling Was her 
son really commg ? She was far beyond fifty , and 
•mce her early gladness in this best-loved biay, the 
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harvests of her life had been scanty. Could it L*- 
that now — when her bah* was grray, v/hen sight 
become one of the dny’i; fatigues, when her young 
accomplishments seemed almoet ludicrous, like the 
tone of her first harpsichord and the words of the 
songs long brovmed v, ith age — she was going to reap 
an assured joy? — to feci that the doubtful deeds of 
her life were justified by the result, since a Icind Pro- 
vidence had sanctioned them ? — to be no longer tacitly 
pitied by her neighbours for her lack of money, her 
imbecile husband, her graceless eldest-bom, and the 
loneliness of her life ; but to have at her side a rich 
clever, possibly a tender, son ? Yes ; but there were 
the fifteen years of separation, and all that had 
happened in that long time to throw her into the 
background in her son’s niemory and affection. And 
yet — did not men sometimes become more filiaJ m 
their feeling when experience had mellowed them 
and they had themselves become fathers? 

Mrs. Transome had expected only her son, she wLd 
have trembled less j she had expected a little grand- 
son also : md there were reasons why she had not 
enraptured when her son had bitten to her on°v 

attefat%t1hTerthb/w21" 
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was oolj a post-chaisc, without a servant or much 
•ug-gag-c, that was passing under the stone archway 
and then wheeling round .against the flight of stone 
steps, was at once merged in the sense that there was 
a dark face under a red travclhng-cap looking at 
her from the window: She saw nothing else ' she 
was not even conscious that the small group of her 
own servants had mustered, or that old Hickes the 
butler bad come forward to open the chaise door 
She heard herself called “ Mother 1 ” and felt a light 
kiss on each cheek , but stronger than all that sen- 
sation was the consciousness which no previous 
thought could prepare her for, that this son who had 
come back to her was a stranger Three mmutes 
before, she had fanaed that, in spite of all changes 
wrought bj fifteen years of separation, she should 
clasp her son again as she had done at their parting 
but in the moment when their eyes met, the ser^e 
of strangeness came upon her like a terror It was 
not hard to understand that she was agitated, and 
the son led her across the hall to the sitting-room 
closing the door behind them Then he turned 
towards her and said, smiling 

"You would not have known me, eh, mother?” 

It was perhaps the truth If she had seen him m 
a crowd, she might have looked at him without 
recognition — not, however, without startled wonder 
for though the likeness to herself was no longer 
striking, the years had overlaid it with another like- 
ness which would have arrested her Before she 
answered him, his eyes, with a keen restlessness as 
unlike as possible to the lingering gaze of the por- 
trait, had travelied quickly over the room, alighting 
on her ngiun as she said ® 

" Everything ' is changed, Harold I am an old 
woman, you see-” 

" But straighter nod more upnght than some of 
the young ones I ’ arnd Harold , inwardly, however 
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feeling' that age had made bis mother’s face vrr^- 
anxious and eager. “The old women at Smyrna 
are like sacks You’ve not got clumsy and shape- 
less. How is it I have the trick of getting fat?” 
(Here Harold lifted his arm and spread out his plump 
hand.) “ 1 remember my father was as thin as a 
herring. How is my father ? Where is he ? ” 

Mrs. Transome just pointed to the curtained door- 
way, and let her son pass through it alone. She 
was not given to tears ; but now, under the pressure 
of emotion that could find no other vent, they burst 
forth. She took care that they should be silent tears, 
and before Harold came out of the library again they 
were dried. Mrs. Transome had not the feminine 
tendency to seek influence through pathos ; she had 
been used to rule in virtue of acknowledged superiority. 
The consciousness that she had to make her son’s 


acquaintance, and that her knowledge of the youth 
of nineteen might help her little in interpreting the 
man of thirty-four, had fallen like lead on her soul ; 
but in this new acquaintance of theirs she cared 
especially that her son, who had seen a strange world 
should feel that he was come home to a mother who 
was to be consulted on all things, and who could 
supply his lack of the local experience necessary to 
an English landholder. Her part in life had been 
that of the clever sinner, and she was equipped with 

for h„ if she were to be 

harmless eWerly woman. And besides, there were 
secrets which her son must never know 
time Harold «me from the-libmri^Sn 
of tears were not discernible, en^S’^Ti. 
observer. And he did not obS^. It 
fully; bis eyes only glanced ^^er on Sie 
the North Lcamshiro Herald, lyinir on 
ber. which^e took np with Ws^eff han " 
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’ ' “ Gad 1 what a wreck poor father is ! Paralysis) 
Ternbly shrunk and shaken — crawls about 
^ong his books and beetles as usual, though 
Well, it’s a slow and easy death But he’s not much 
over sixty-five, is he? ” 

" Sixty-seven, counting by birthdays , but your 
father was bom old, I think,” said Mrs Transome, 
a httle flushed with the determination not to show 
any unasked-for feeling 

Her son did not notice her All the time he had 
been speaking his eyes had been mnnmg down the 
columns of the newspaper 
" But your httle boy, Harold — where is he? How 
« it he has not come with you ? ” 

“Oh, I left him behmd, m town,” said Harold, still 
lookmg at the paper. “ My man Dommic will bnng 
bim. With the rest of the luggage Ah, I see it is 
young Debarry, and not my old fnend Sir Maximus, 
'Who IS offering himself as candidate for North Loam- 
shire.” 

“Yes You did not answer me when I wrote to 
you to London about your standing There is no 
other Toiy candidate spoken of, and you would have 
the Debarry mterest " 

“ I hardly thmk that,” said Harold significantly 
“ Why? Jermyn says a Tory candidate can never 
bo got in without it,” 

“ But I shall not be a Tory candidate ” 

Mrs Transome felt something hke an electnc shock 
“What then?"jshe said, almost sharply “You 
Will not call yourself a Whig ? ” 

“ God forbid 1 I’m a Radical ” 

Mrs Transome’s limbs tottered , she sank into 
^ chair Here was a distmct confirmation of the 
■^“gue but strong feeling that her son was a stranger 
*0 her Here was a revelation to which it seemed 
^most as impossible to adjust her hopes and notions 
a dignified life as if her son had said that he had 
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been converted to Mahonictani^^m at Smyrna, and 
had four wives, instead of one sou, shortly La arrive 
under the care of Dominic. For the moment she 
had a sickening feeling that it was all of no use that 
the long-delayed good fortune had come at last — all 
of no use though the unloved Durfey was dead and 
buried, and though Harold ’had come home with plenty 
of money. There were rich Radicals, she W'as aware, 
as there were rich Jews and Dissenters, but she had 
never thought of them as county people. Sir Francis 
Burdett had been generally regarded as a madman. 1 1 
was better to ask no questions, but silently to prepare 
herself for anything else there might be to come 

“Will you go to your rooms, Harold, and see if 
there is an3rthing you would like to have altered ? »* 
“Yes, let us gro,” said Harold, throwing down the 
newspaper, m which he had been rapidly reading 
^most every advertisement while his mother had 
been going throngh her sharp inward struggle. 
“Uncle Lmgou is on the bench still I see’’®b^ 
went on, as he foUowed her across the hall ; ..’is he 

at home— will he be heie this evening?” 

wl^toTee rm." You^-’n^^st^^^^^"^ > 

come back to a famUy Who have 

Your uncle though/l ou^ht to k". 

in the first hour or two. He remfs myself 

not seen my son for fifteen years ’* ^ 

“Ah, by Jove I fifteen vear«? 

Harold, taking his mother’s a j ^ 
under his arm ; for he had perc«Tved^ th 
were charged with an intention ^ 

straight as an arrow still • von * mi ^6 as 

I have'.brought you as well i evei^» shawls 

They walked up the brnad cJ 
silence. Under the shock^of together in 

- Radicalism,, Mrs: Transome son’s 

one thing rather than another^ to say 

otner . as m a man who had 
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jast been branded on the forehead afl wonted motives 
would be uprooted Harold, on bis side, had no 
Wish opposed to filial kindness, but his busy thoughts 
were impenously determined by habits which had 
no reference to any woman’s feeling , and even if he 
could have conceived what his mother’s feeling was, 
his mind, after that momentary arrest, would have 
darted forward on its usual course. 

“ I have given you the south rooms, Harold," said 
Mrs Transome, as thev passed along a corridor lit 
from above, and lined with old family pictures “ I 
thought thej would suit you best, as they all open 
into each other, and this middle one will make a 
pleasant sitting-room for you ” 

“ Gad 1 the furniture is in a bad state,” said Harold, 
glancing round at the middle room v/hich they had 
just entered , V the moths seem to have got into the 
carpets and hangings " 

“I had no tmoice except moths or tenants who 
would pay rent," said Mrs Transome “We have 
been too poor to keep servants for uninhabited 
rooms ” ' > 

“ What I you’ve been rather pinched, eh ? ” 

“ You find us hving as we have been living these 
twelve years 

“ Ah, you’ve had Durfey’s debts as well as the 
lawsuits— confound ' them I It will make a bole in 
sixty thousand pounds to pay off the mortgages 
However, he’s gone now, poor follow , and I suppose 
I should have spent more m buying an English 
estate some tune or other I always meant to be an 
Englishman, and thrash a lord or two who thrashed 
me at Eton " 

“ I hardly thought j^u could have meant that, 
Harold, when I found you had married a foreign 
wife ’’ , , ^ 

“ Woruld yon have had me wait for a coniumptive 
lackadaisical Enghshwomnn, who would havo hung 
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old Hickes. He was a aeafc little machine of a 
butler ; his words used to come like the clicks of 
an engine. He must be an old machine now, 
though.*’ 

'‘You seem to remember some thingi. about home 
wonderfully well, Harold.” 

“Hever forget places and people — ^how they look 
and what can be done with them. All the country 
round here lies ‘like a map in my brain. A deuced 
pretty country too ; but the people were a stupid set 
of old Whigs and Tories. 1 suppose they are much 
as they were.” 

“I am, at least, Htsirold. You are the first of 
your family that ever talked of being a Radical. I 
did not think I was taking care of our old oaks 
for that. 1 always thought Radicals’ houses stood 
staring above poor sticks of' young trees and ^ron 
hurdles.” 




“Yes, but the Radical sticks are growing, mother, 
and half the Tory oaks are rotting,” said Harold, 
with gay carelessness. “ You’ve arranged for 
Jermyn to be early to-moirow?” 

“ He will be here to breakfast at nine. But 1 
leave you to Hickes now ; we4iue m an hour.” 


Mrs. Transome went away and shut herself in 
ber own dressing-room. It had come to pass now 
— this meeting with the son who had been the ‘Object 
of so much longing; whom she bad longed for 
before he was born, for whom she had sinned, from 
whom she had wrenched herself with pam at their 
parting, and whose coming again had been the one 
great hope of her years. The moment was gone by • 
there had been no ecstasy, no gladness even ; hardlv 
half an hour had passed, and few words had been 
spoken, yet with that quickness in weavin.^ 
futures which belongs to women whose action^ h^Z 
them m habitual fear of consequences, Mrs 
»yransocne thought sue saw with all the cleamew of 
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demonstration that her son’s return hod not been 
a good for her m the sense of making her any 
happier i 

She stood before a tall mirror, going close to it 
and looking at her face with hard scrutiny, as if it 
were unrelated to herself No elderly face can be 
handsome, looked at in that way , every little detail 
IS startlingly prominent, and the effect of the whole 
IS lost , She saw the dned-up complexion, and the 
deep lines of bitter discontent about the mouth 

‘•I am a hag!" she said to herself[,(she was 
accustomed to give her thoughts a very sharp out- 
hne), “an ugly old woman who happens to bo his 
mother That is what he sees in me, as I see a 
stranger in him I shall count for nothing I was 
foolish to expect anything else ” 

She turned away from the mirror and walked up 
and down her room 

“What a likeness I” she said, In a loud whisper, 
“yet, perhaps, no one will see it besides me.” 

She threw herself into a chair, and sat with a fixed 
look, seeing nothing that was actually present, but 
inwardly seeing with painful vividness what had 
been present with her a little more than thirty 
years ago — the httlo round-hmbed creature that 
had been leaning against her knees, .and stamping 
tiny feet, and looking up at her with gurgling 
laughter She had thought that the possession of 
this child would give unity th her hfe, and make 
some gladness through the changing years that 
would grow as fruit out of these early maternal 
caresses But nothing had come just as she had 
wished The mother’s early raptures had lasted but 
a. short time, and even while they lasted there had 
grown up in 'the midst of them a hungry desire, like 

a black poisonous plant feeding in the sunlight, the 

desire that her first, rickety, ugly, imbecile child 
should die, and leave room for her darhng, of wnom 
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all her relations round my neck? I hate Eng-Hsh 
wives ; they want to give their opinion about every- 
thing. They interfere with a man’s life. I shall not 
marry again.” 

^*■5. Transome bit her lip, and turned away to draw 
up a blind. She would not reply to words which 
showed how completely any conception of herself and 
her feelings was excluded from her son’s inward world. 

As she tamed round again she said, “ I sunnose 
Ck been used to great luxury these Zms 

Stara’Sorytl^^t.Jf""- -- ”ake any 

for myself'downs^'rs* ‘’S^Vi“res?''°°”h®.?"^ 

I auppose,” he went on. ^ning a' ide'-doo, 

I can sleep here a night or two r, ? 

room downstairs, with an anteroom s a bed- 

would do for my man J I remember, that 

should like to hlv”taat ° I 

beliS'rdtstrSterinsSj InTnev'' t“"' 

" There is A^steward's^ro? 
might be turned into a bedroo^' 
my room, for I sleep upstairs”’ 
tongue could be a whin ^non A Transome’s 

had not fahen on a sensitive spo^""’ 

5ce about the i^e^d’s rTom'tf upstairs. We’ll 
say I shall find a closet of J ^ ^^re- 

It’* a nuisance he haf to r>omm\o, 

have nobody to cook for me Ah ^ ^^^11 

i used to fish in. I ofS®' there’s the old river 

Smyrna, that I would buy a ^ at 

as much lilra. 4 -t,^ T - y ^ park with a nvfir fhw^ i. 


It as 
oaks 


“a, mat 1 would buva Zl ^ was at 

much hke the Lapp^ ^«>ugh 

^PPositM Some' of Vh 

I. thouirh •» ume of them must come 


«.IC c 

uown, though.” 
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“ I’ve hold every tree sacred on the demesne, as 
I told you, Harold I trusted to your getting the 
estate some tune, and releasing it , and I determined 
to keep it worth releasing A park without fine 
timber is no better than a beauty without teeth and 
hair ” 

“ Bravo, mother I" said Harold, puttmg his hand 
on her shoulder ** Ah, you ve had to worry your- 
self about things that don’t properly belong to a 
woman — my father bemg weakly We’U set all that 
nght You shall have nothing to do now but to be 
grandmamma on sabn cushions " 

“You must excuse me from the satin cushions 
That IS a part of the old woman’s duty I am not 
prepared for I am used to be chief baiiliff, and to 
sit m the saddle two or three hours every day There 
are two farms on our hands besides the Home 
Farm " 

“ Phew-ew 1 Jermyn manages the estate badly, 
then That will not last under my reign,” smd 
Harold, turning on his heel and feeling in his 
pockets for the keys of his portmanteaus, which 
had been brought up 

“ Perhaps when you’ve been in England a little 
longer,” said Mrs Transome, colouring as if she 
had been a girl, “you will understand better the 
difficulty there is m lettmg farms in these times ” 

“ I understand the difficulty perfectly, mother 
To let farms, a man must have the sense to see what 
wdll make them mviting to farmers, and to get sense 
Supplied on demand is just the most difficult trans- 
action I know of I suppose it I ring there's some 
fellow who act as valet and learn to attend to 
hookah ? ” 

“There is Hickes the butler, and there is Jabez 
the footman , those are all the men m the house 
They were here when you left,” 

“Oh, 1 remember Jabea — bo was a dolt. I’ll haie 
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hWeor'lottt^y.^’whie eve'^ 'u' ^ 
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large ahare of that skyl^d .^h It.° “ ''"y 

bom to have no more of than the 

in a crowded entry, vet nvo* ^ 'action to he got 
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youth, who Uked many things ® strong 
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his independent existence th^ of ? ®°°®“ousness of 
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Wuntmg aU other “it di^lt 

tte animal existence ; it '» *“ «*Pansiorof 
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lived lov^that is, by muc?X^""®. ®® °*her long^ 
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for hinisclf and this was what he was bent on, with 
a precocious clearness of perception as to the con- 
ditions on which he could hope for any advantages 
m life Like most energetic natures, he had a strong 
faith in his luck , he had been gay at their parting, 
and had promised to make his fortune , and in spite 
of past disappomtmcnts, Harold’s possible fortune 
still made some ground for his mother to plant her 
hopes m His luck bad not failed him ; yet nothing 
had turned out according to her expectations Her 
life had been like a spoiled shabby pleasure-day, in 
which the music and the processions are all missed, 
and nothmg is left at evemng but the weariness of 
stnvmg after what has been failed of Harold had 
gone with the Embassy to Constantinople, under 
the patronage of a high relative, his mother’s cousm , 
he was to be a diplomatist, and work his way upward 
m public life. But his luck bad taken another shape 
he had saved the life of an Armeman banker, who 
m gratitude had offered him a prospect which his 
practical mmd had preferred to the problematic 
promises of diplomacy and high -bom cousinship 
Harold had become a merchant and banker at 
Smyrna , had let the years pass without canng to 
find the possibility of visiting his early home, and had 
shown no eagerness to make bis life at all familiar 
to his mother, asking for letters about England, but 
writing scantily about himself Mrs Transome had 
kept up the habit of writing to her son, but gradually 
the Unfruitful years had dulled her hopes and yearn- 
ings , increasi^ anxieties about money had worried 
her, and she was more sure of being fretted by bad 
news about her dissolute eldest son than of hearing 
anything to cheer her from Harold She had begun 
to hve merely m small immediate cares and occupa- 
tions, and, hko all eager-nunded women who advance 
in life without any activity of ttnoemess or any large 
S3mpathy, she had contracted small rigid habits of 
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thinldng and acting, she had her « ways ” which must 
not be crossed, and bad learned to fill up the great 
void of life v/ith giving small orders to tenants, 
insisting on medicines for infirm cottagers, wtnnmg 
small triumphs in bargains and personal economies, " 
and parrying ill-natured remarks of Lady Debany’s by 
lancet-edged epigrams. So her life had gone on till 
than a year ago, when that desire which had 


more t-uc-it & -*^5— i 

been so hungry while she was a blooming young 
mother, v/as at last fulfilled— at last, when her hair 




was gray, ^d her face.l^ked bitter, restless, and 


uaenjoying,\like her life. The news came from Jersey 
that Durfey, the imbecile son, was dead. Now Harold 
was heir to the estate ; now the wealth he had gained 
could release tiie land from its burdens ; now he 
would think it worth while to return home, A change 
had at last come over her life, and the sunlight 
breaking the clouds at evening was pleasant, though 
the sun must sink before lon^. Hopes, affections," 
the sweeter part of her memones, started from their 
wintry sleep, and it once more seemed a great good 
to have had a second son who in some ways had 
cost her dearly But again there were conditions 
she had not reckoned on. When the good tidings 
had been sent to Harold, and he had announced that 
he would return' so soon as be could wind up his 
affairs, be had for the first time informed his mother 
that he had been married, * that his Greek wife was 
no longer living, but that he should bring home a 
httle boy, the finest and most desirable of heirs and 
grandsons. Harold, seated m his distant Smyrna 
home, considered that he was taking a rational view 
of what things must have become by this time at 
the old place m England, when he figured his mother 
elderly lady, who would necessarily be 
^ possession on any terms of a 

healthy grandchild, and would not mind much about 
the particulars of the lonfj--concealed marriage. 
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Mrs Transome had tom up that letter m a rage 
But in the months which had elapsed before Harold 
could actually arnx'c, she had prepared herself as 
well os she could to suppress all reproaches or queries 
which her son m^ht resent, and to acquiesce in his 
evident wishes The return was still looken for with 
longmg ; alicction and satisfied pnde v/ould again 
v/arm her later years She was ignorant what sort 
of man Harold had become now, and of course he 
must be changed in many ways ; but though she told 
herself this, still the imago that she knew, the image 
fondness clung to, necessarily prevailed over the 
negatives insisted on by her reason 

And so it was, that when she had moved to the 
door to meet him, she had been sure that she should 
clasp her son agam, and feel that he was the same 
who had been her boy, her little one, the loved child 
of her passionate youth An hour seemed to have 
changed everything for her A woman’s hopes are 
woven of sunbeams , a shadow annihilates them 
The shadow which had fallen over Mrs Transome 
m this first interview with her son was the presenti- 
ment of her powerlessness If things went wrong, 
if Harold got unpleasantly disposed m a certain 
direction where her chief dread had always lain, she 
seemed to foresee that her words would be of no 
avail The keenness of her anxiety in this matter 
had served as insight , and Harold’s rapidity, decision, 
and mdifiference to any impressions m others which 
did not further or impede his own purposes, had 
made themselves felt by her as much as she would 
have felt the unmanageable strength of a great bird 
which had alighted near her, and allowed her to 
stroke its wing for a moment because food lay near 
her , 

Under the cold weight of these thoughts Mrs 
Transome shivered That physical reaction roused 
B hot from he' revene, and she could now hear the 
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gentle knocking at the door to which she had been 
deaf before. Notwithstanding her activity and the 
fewness of her servants, she had never dressed her- 
self without aid ; nor would that small, neat, ex- 
nuisitely clean old woman who now presented herself 
have wished that her labour should be saved at the 
expense of such a sacrihce on her lady’s part. The 
small old woman was Mrs. Hickes, the butler’s wife, 
who acted as housekeeper, lady’s-maid, and super- 
intendent of the kitchen — ^the large stony scene of 
inconsiderable cooking. Forty years ago she had 
entered Mrs. Transome’s service, when that lady was 
beautiful Miss Lingon, and her mistress still called 
her Denner, as she had done in the old days. 

“The bell has rung, then, Denner, without my 
hearing it?” said Mrs. Transome, rising. 

“Yes, madam,” said Denner, reaching from a 
wardrobe an old black velvet dress trimmed with 
much-mended point, in which Mrs. Transome was 
wont to look queenly of an evening. 

Denner had still strong eyes of that shortsighted 
kind which sees through the narrowest chink between 
the eyelashes. The physical contrast between the 
tall, eagle-faced, dark-eyed lady, and the little peer- 
ing waiting-woman, who had been round-featured 


and of pale mealy complexion from her youth up, 
had doubtless had a strong ineuence in determining 
Benner’s feeling towards her Mistress, which was 
of that worshipful sort paid to a goddess in ages 
when it was not thought necessary or likely tb^ a 
geddess should be very moral. There were different 
ordera of beings — ^so ran Denneris creed — and she 
bdongad to another order than that to which her 
mi»vri*»s belonged. She had a mind as sharp as a 
needle, and would have seen through and through 
tne ndicTJtow. pretensions of a boro servant who did 
not ruorm-slrely accept the rigid fate which had 
given ner born superiors. She would have called 
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such pretensions the wngglings of a worm that tried 
to walk on its tail There was a tacit understanding 
that Denner knew all her mistress’s secrets, and her 
speech was plam and unflattering , yet, with wonderful 
subtlety of instinct, she never said anythmg which 
Mrs Transome could feel humiliated by, as by a 
familiarity from a servant who knew too much 
Denner idenbfied her own digmty with thkt of her 
mistress She was a hard-headed, godless little 
woman, but with a character to be reckoned on as 
you reckon on the qualities of iron 

Peenng into Mrs Transome’s face, she saw clearly 
that the meeting with the son had been a disappoint- 
ment in some way She spoke with a refined accent, 
in a low, quick, monotonous tone — 

“ Mr Harold is dressed , he shook me by the 
hand in the corridor, and was very pleasant” 

“What an alteration, Denner I No likeness to 
me now ” 

“ Handsome, though, spite of his bemg so browned 
and stout. There’s a fine presence about Mr Harold 
I remember you used to say, madam, there were 
some people yon would always know were in the 
room though they stood round a comer, and others 
yon might never see tdl you ran agamst them. 
That’s as true as truth And as for hkenesses, 
thirty-five and sixty are not much alike, only to 
people’s memories ” 

Mrs Transome knew perfectly that Denner had 
divined her thoughts 

“ I don’t know how things will go on now , but 
it seems something too good to happen that they 
Will go on well I am afraid of ever expecting any- 
thing good again ” 

“That’s weakness, madam Things don’t happen 
because they’re bad or good, else all eggs would be 
addled or none at all, and at the most it is but 
*ix to the dozen There’s good chances and bad 
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chances, and nobody’s luck is pulled only bx' 
string.” 

“ What a woman you are, Denner I You talk like 
a French infidel. It seems to mo you arc afraid of 

nothing. I have been full of fears all my hfe always 

seeing something or other banging over me that T 
couldn’t bear to happen.” ^ 

"Well, madam, pot a grood face on it, and don’t 
seem to be on the look-out for crows, else you’ll set 
other people watching-. Here you have a rich son 
come home, and the debts will all be paid, and v„u 
have your he^th and 0^ ndc about, end you’ve s'uc’n 
a fare ^d figure, ^d will have if you live to 
ei^ghty, that everybody is cap in hand to you before 
they know who you are-Ict me fasten up your i^eU 

for you ® of plea^uJe in Ufo 

I^onsense I there’s no dcssurift 
uriless they got it out of tSnW otter ’ 

What are your pleasures, Denner— ^ 
slave to me ? ” oesiaes being a 

f/* knowinfy onn’n «««- c . 

like h^f the people one sees abom^ Xd mL” ’ 
one’s husband is some oleasm^^ nianagmg 

business well. Why if TVs doing all one’s 

flowers to candy, I shoulrfn'i- some orange 

them all right Then I see 

tten ; I hke that, as tjm 

life IS like our game at whist when Jt°°u ''P°“ '*> 

wife come to the still-room of 

oojoy the game much, hu? I Iik“ 

well, and see what will be th. .« “fd® 

to so. you make t^ best-S f -t ; W I want 

your luck has been rolM tteLTrL ’ fot 

I must go and see how KifS ^ot 

- Mrs Trausom?daiS'’'S.r“^^^^^^^ 
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In her old blick velvet and point, her appearance 
justified Denner's personal compliment. She had 
that high-born imperious air ■uhich would have 
marked her as an object of hatred and reviLn^ by a 
revolutionary mob Her person was too typical of 
social distinctions to be passed by with indifference 
by any one It would have fitted an empress in her 
own right, v/ho had had to rule m spite of faction, 
to dare the violation of treaties and dread retributive 
insasions, to grasp after new terntoncs, to bo defiant 
in desperate circumstances, and to feel a woman’s 
hunger of the heart for ever unsatisfied Yet Mrs 
Transome’s cares and occupations had not been at 
all of an imponal sort. For thirty jrcars she had led 
the monotonous narrowing life which used to be the 
lot of our poorer gentry, who never wont to town, 
and were probably not on speaking terms with two 
out of the five families whose parks lay withm the 
distance of a drive. When she was young she had 
been thought wonderfully clever and accomplished, 
and had been rather ambitious of intellectual superi- 
ority — had secretly picked out for private reading 
the lighter parts of dangerous French authors — and 
m company had been able to talk of Mr Burke’s 
style, or of Chateaubriand’s eloquence — had laughed 
at the Lyrical Ballads and admired Mr Southey’s 
ThaJaba- She always thought that the dangcruus 
French writers were wicked, and that her reading of 
them was a sin , but many sinful things were highly 
agreeable to her, and many things which she did not 
doubt to be good and true weii, dull and meaningless 
She found ndiOule of Biblical characters very amusing, 
and she was interested in stones of illiat passion 
but she believed all -the while that truth and safety 
lay in due attendance on prayers and sermons, in the 
admirable doctnnes and ntual of the Church of 
England, equally remote from Puritanism and Popery ; 
in fact, m such a view of this world and the next as 
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would preserve the existing- arrangements of English 
society quite unshaken, keeping down the obtrusive- 
ness of the vulgar and the discontent of the poor. 
The history of the Jews, she knew, ought to be 
preferred to any profane history ; the Pagans, of 
course, were vicious, and their religions quit® 
nonsensical, considered as religions — but classical 
learning came from the Pagans; the Greeks were 
famous for sculpture ; the Ilians for painting ; the 
middle ages were dark and Papistical ; but *now 
Christianity vrent hand in hand with civilisation, and 
the providential government of the world, though a 
little confused and entangled in foreign countries, in 
our favoured land was clearly seen to be carried 
forw^d on Tory and Church of England principles 
sustained by the succession of the House of 
Brunswick, and by sound English divines. For Miss 
Lmgon had had a superior governess, who held that 

express Herself with propnety on general subjects 
And It w astonishing how effective this cduition 
app^edm a handsome girl, who sat supremel^wS 
on horseback, sang and played a little, paintcd^mall 
figures m water-colours, had a naughty spa?We^i 

insv bs iTiflflf* -i-iaii * t t stoclc 

during a few seSons 
and beauty canTa^ them^r” 
interest in thingsTot i source of 

what is true and, m gene^JLI^i notion that 

stupid and dmg-1 fce I not^’ £r'’‘lif°'' is 

niroumstances of theoretic basis in 

Transome had been “1 difficulty. Mrs. 

began, and m the long nli^foiT oentury 

fiad once regarded as her Icn^f iban, what 

Pb^hinents had\econie“as^-J'u^^^^^^^^ 
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stucco ornaments, of which the substance was never 
worth anythm^, while the form is no longer to the 
taste of any living mortal Crosses, mortifications, 
money-cares, conscious blameworthiness, had changed 
the aspect of the world for her , there was anxiety m 
the morning sunlight , there was unkind tnumph or 
disapproving pity in the glances of greeting neigh- 
bours , there was advancing age, and a contracting 
prospect in the changing seasons as they came and 
went. And what could then sweeten the days to a 
hungry, much-exacting self like Mrs Transome’s? 
Under protracted lU every living creature will find 
something that makes a comparative ease, and even 
when life seems woven of pain, will convert the 
fainter pang into a desire. Mrs Transome, whose 
impenous will had availed little to ward off the great 
evils of her life, found the opiate for her discontent in 
the exertion of her will about smaller things She 
was not cruel, and could not enjoy thoroughly what 
she called the old woman’s pleasure of tormenting, 
but she hked every httle sign of power her lot had 
left her She hked that a tenant should stand bare- 
headed below her as she sat on horseback She liked 
to insist that work done without her orders should be 
undone from beginning to end She liked to be 
curtseyed and bowed to by all the congregation as 
she walked up the little bam of a church She Hked 
to change a labourer's medicine fetched from the 
doctor, and substitute a prescription of her own. If 
she had only been more haggard and less majestic, 
those who had glimpses of her outward life might 
have said she was a tyrannical, griping hamdan, 
with a tongue like a razor No one said exactly that , 
but they never said anything like the full truth about 
her, or divined what was hidden under that outward 
life — a woman's keen sensibility and dread, which lay 
screened behind all her petty habits and narrow 
notions, as some quivermg thing with eyes and 
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throbbing heart may He crouching behind tvithcred 
rubbish. The sensibility and dread had palpitated 
all the faster in the prospect of her son’s return ; and 
now that sh® had seen him, she said to herself, in her 
bitter way, “It is a lucky eel that escapes skinning. 
The best happiness I shall ever know, v/iil be to 
escape the worst misery.” 


CHAPTER IL 


A jolly parson of the good old stoclc, 

By birth a gentleman, yet homely too, 

Suiting his phrase to Hodge and Margery 

Whom h. onco chriatoned, and has m^ried since. 
A httle lax in doctrine and in life, 

Not jinking God w^^pbous in such things 
^ a mM might dnnk on holidays, 

But holding true religion was to do 
As you’d be done by — which conlr? 

Thi he .hould pc/ach thr» 


i.** ev y/eeif, 

Harou> T^-some did not choose to spend the whol 
evening With his mother. It wac Wc KoiT'* a. 
press a great deal of effectiJ^^onv^aHo 

rapidly all thi°“ ° 


ne wanrearo get answerod nnrf Z 

irrelevancies,^p^^r^ 

teeredno information about hiSlf^^d’ 
at Smyrna, but answered pleaSf/it?,? 

briefly, whenever his mother ask^^^ e^iougrb, thoug 

was evidcotly ill.sati,”:^‘‘" ^ 

pepper to evemhing, then asking & tW. *■' 

relLshmg sauces In the house J ^ 

brought various home-filled bottl^^ 

finding them failures, and firJn!?^? ®evera 

hi* plate m despair. Yet he rem 

saying somethmr to his fath^? ^ S^°’^-humourec 

sahc of hcing .§nd,t/rHnron“4i^- 
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shrug- as he saw him watch Hickos cutting his food 
Mrs Traniome thought wuth some bitterness that 
Harold showed more feelmg for her feeble husband 
who had never cared m the least about him, than for 
her, who had given him more than the usual share of 
mother’s love An hour after dinner, Harold, who 
had already been turning over the leaves of his 
mother’s account-books, said 

“ I shall just cross the pork to the parsonage to see 
my uncle Lingon ” 

“ Very well Ho can answer more questions for 
yon ” 

“ Yes,” said Harold, quite deaf to the mnuendo, 
and accepting the words as a simple statement of 
the fact “ I want to hear all about the game and 
the North Loamshire hunt I’m fond of sport , we 
had a great deal of it at Smyrna, and it keeps down 
my fat" 

The Reverend John Lmgon became very talkafavo 
over his second bottle of port, which was opened on 
hia nephew's arrival He was not curious about the 
manners of Smyrna, or about Harold’s expenence, 
but he unbosomed himself very freely as to what 
he himself liked and disliked, which of the farmers 
he suspected of killing the foxes, what game he had 
bagged that very morning, what spot he would 
recommend as a new cover, and the comparative 
flatness of all existing sport compared wi& cock- 
fighting, under which Old England had been pros- 
perous and glorious, while, so far as he could see 
It had gained little by the abolition of a practice 
which sharpened the faculties of men, gratified the 
instincts of the fowl, and earned out the designs of 
heaven in its admirable device of spurs. From 
these mam topics, which made his points of depar- 
ture and return, he rambled easily enough at any 
new suggestion or query , so that when Harold got 
home at a late hour, be was conscious of having 
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gathered from amidst the pompous, fuU-toaed trivi- 
ality of his uncle’s chat some impressions which 


ality of his uncle’s chat some impressions which 
were of practical importance. Among the Rector’s 
dislikes, it appeared, was Mr. Matthew Jermyn. 

“ A fat-handed, glib-tongued fellow, with a scented 
cambric handkerchief; one of your educated low- 
bred fellows; a foundling who got his Latin for 
nothing at Christ’s Hospital ; one of your middle- 
class upstarts who want to rank with gentlemen 
and think they’ll do it with kid gloves and new 
furniture.” 

But since Harold meant to stand for the county 
Mr. Lingon was equally emphatic as to the necessity 
of his not quarreUing with Jermyn till the election was 

I''" A Wink 

hard tall he found himself safely returned j and even 

then it might be weU to let Jermyn drop gently and 

raise no sc^dal. He himself had no quarrtl witt the 

fellow : a cler^man should have no quarrels, and he 

made it a point to be able to take wine with Lr m^ 

he met at table. And as to the estate, and his sfsteS 

going too much by Jermyn’s advice, he never meddled 
With busmess : it was not hiq on « i 

V^a&™^ the 

Radical-was rather sti^lin ^ 

good-humour, beatified bv uncle’s 

nothing could seem highly Po^-wine, 

d>d not disturb that provided it 

half an hour he bad brought himseWm'''”’'*® 
lung really wori-v,^r ,, see 


^>Wmg really worthy ««« thi 

had been entirely extinct sinr^ British Toryisi 

«nd Sir Robert Pedb.^lr 5“'?' ?.f Welling 


und Sir Robert Pe^ had of Wellini7c 
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stoppingf short at ten-pound householders, and its 
policy of pacifying a wild beast with a bite, was a 
ndiculous monstrosity , that therefore, since an honest 
man could not call himself a Tory, which it was, in 
fact, as impossible to be now as to fight for the old 
Pretender, and could still less become that execrable 
monstrosity, a Whig, there remained but one course 
open to him “ Why, lad, if the world was turned 
into a swamp, 1 suppose we should leave off shoes 
and stockings, and wdk about like cranes ” — whence 
It followed plainly enough that, in those hopeless 
tunes, nothmg was left to men of sense and good 
family but to retard the national rum by declaring 
themselves Radicals, and take the inevitable process 
of changing everything out of the hands of beggarly 
demagogues and purse-proud tradesmen It is true 
the Rector was helped to this chain of reasoning by 
Harold’s remarks , but he soon became quite ardent 
in asserting the conclusion 

“ If the mob can’t be turned back, a man of family 
must try and head the mob, and save a few homes 
and hearths, and keep the country up on its last legs 
as long as he can And you’re a man of family, my 
lad — dash it 1 you’re a Lmgon, whatever else you may 
be, and I’ll stand by you I’ve no great mterest, I’m 
a poor parson I’ve been forced to give up huntmg , 
my pointers and a glass of good wine are the only 
decencies becoming my station that I can allow myself 
Put I’ll give you my countenance — I’ll stick to you as 
®y nephew There's no need for me to change sides 
exactly 1 was bom a Tory, and I shall never be a 
bishop But if anybody says you’re in the wrong, I 
shall say, ‘ My nephew is in the nght , he has tvmed 
Radical to save his country If William Pitt had been 
living now, he'd have done the same , for what did he 
say when he was dying ? Not ' O save my party I ’ 
hut 'O save my country, heaven I’ That was what 
thoj dinned m our cars about Peel and the Duke and 
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now ni turn it round upon theni. They shall bo 
hoist with their own petard. Yes, yes, I’ll stand by 


sure that his uncle would 


you 

Harold did not feel vuetb uis uucic w^ouiq 

thoroughly retain this satisfactory thread of argument 
in the uninspired hours of the morning ; but the old 
gentleman was sure to take the facts easily in the end, 
and there was no fear of family coolness or quarrelUnp' 
on this side. Harold was glad of it He was not to 
be turned aside from any course he had chosen ; but 
he disliked all quarrelling as an unpleasant expenditure 
of energy that could have no ^od practical result 
He was at one© active and luxurious ; fond of mastery 
g:ood-nawred enou8:h to wish that every one about 
him should like hts mastery; not caring- greatlv to 
know other people’s thoujrhts, and ready to dS^ise 
them as blockheads if their thoughts diffJed from to 
and yet solratouB that they should have no coIouraWe 
reason for slight thoughts about him. The blockheads 
must be forced to resoect him W 
as he foresaw that his equals in fVi ^ ° proportion 

would be indiguaut wto him for his “htfctr 
he cared ke'»nly about makinjy o ^ ^ choice, 

them in every othe^av 5^®^ 5°°“* 

was to be iu^idous ItrestSb “ * iundholder 

up generously, his i’mb^e 

regard, his family relations cntirelv ^ careful 
He knew that affairs had 

— that there had been ur>-lv in his youth 

scapegrace brother Durf^ 

teher the depressed SiTditi^ 

this must be retrieved f-u family. All 

Harold the head of the Transome" ^c ^ 

ihat, ,/ he must be ^ rf "h '*'r 

■^h-<ke h.m loore quSv- h?l’ ‘o 

nght on both those ooL'tr “ i> probably 

-n that he should g^f 
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founded on other reasons than his scented handker- 
chief and his chanty-school Latin 

If the lawyer had been prcsnmmg on Mrs Tran- 
some's Ignorance as a woman, and on the stupid 
rakishoess of the original heir, the new heir would 
prove to him that he uad calculated rashly Other- 
wise, Harold had no prejudice against hinn In his 
boyhood and youth ho had seen Jermyn frequenting 
Transome Court, but had regarded him with that 
total mdiffercnco with v/hich youngsters are apt to 
View those who neither deny them pleasures nor 
give them any Jermyn used to smile at him, and 
speak to him affably , but Harold, half proud, half 
®by, got away from such patronage as soon as 
possible he Imew Jermyn was a man of business , 
his father, his uncle, and Sir Maximus Debarry did 
not regard him ns a gentleman and their equal He 
had known no evil of the man , but he saw now that 
ff he were really a covetous upstart, there had been 
a temptation for him m the management of the 
Transome affairs , and it was clear that the estate 
Was in a bad condition 

When Mr Jermyn was ushered mto the break- 
fast-room the next morning, Harold found him sur- 
pnsingly little altered by the fifteen years He was 
gray, but still remarkably handsome, fat, but tall 
enough to bear that trial to man’s dignity There 
was as strong a suggestion of toilette about him as 
if he had been five-and-twenty instead of nearly sixty 
He chose always to dress in black, and was especially 
addicted to black satin waistcoats, which earned out 
the general sleekness of his appearance , and this 
together with his white, fat, but beautifully-shaped 
hands, which he was in the habit of rubbing gently 
On his entrance into a room, gave him very much the 
of a lady’s physician. Harold remembered with 
some amusement his uncle’s dislike of those con- 
spicuous Hands , but as his own were soft nnd 
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dimpled, and as he too was given to the innocent 
practice of rubbing those members, his suspicions 
were not yet deepened. 

‘‘ I congratulate you, Mrs. Transome,” said Jermyn, 
with a soft and deferential smile, “ all the more ” he 
added, turning towards Harold, “now I have the 
pleasure of actually seeing your son. I am glad to 
perceive that ^ Eastern cUmate has not been un- 
favourable to him. ’ 

“ No,” said Harold, shaking Jermyn’s hand care- 
l^sly, and spiking with more than his usual rapid 
brusqueness, “the question is, whether the EngIFsh 
climate wUl agree with me. Ifs deuced shifting and 
damp ; and as for the food, it would be ^ 

thmg in the world for this country if the sontbe,^ 
cooks would change their relicnnP^ 4- southern 

and % to England, as the old sS.w’eavers‘dTd““‘®‘^’ 
are Srenou^h toVaylor 

Mrs Transome, “but thev are / suppose,” said 
have about one’s houL!” ^ unpleasant people to 

“Thf Harold. 

“That’s no concern of ^ 

S^Ten! Vow‘ t? c^k SdT 

“ 

their wayl *^“8:kt to change aU 

onesy'i'id'^Sir^, ftlnkbe 

of old Mrs, Hickes and Domi^k?^ ^ moment 

was not thinking of them only ^ mother 

You have a vaJnaKin. 

jermyn, who understood ^eems,” said 

■■ Oh I one of those wonderful southern fellows that 
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make oiie’s life easy He's of no country in particu- 
lar I don’t know whether he’s most of a Jew a 
Greek, an Italian, or a Spaniard He speaks five’ or 
SIX languages, one as well as another He’s cook, 
valet, major-domo, and secretary all in one, and 
vrhays more, he’s an affectionate fellow — I enn trust 
to his attachment That’s a sort of human specimen 
that doesn’t grow here in England, 1 fancy I should 
have been badly oflt if I could not have broug’ht 
Dominic " ‘ 

They sat down to breakfast with such slight talk 
83 this going on Each of the' party was preoccupied 
and uneasy Harold’s mind was busy constructing 
probabilities about what ho should discover of Jermyn^ 
nnsmanagement or dubious application of funds, and 
the sort of self-command ho must in the worst case 
exercise m order to use the man as long as he wanted 
him Jermyn was closely observing Harold with an 
unpleasant sense that there was an expression of 
acuteness and determination about him which would 
make him formidable He would certainly have 
preferred at that moment that there had been no 
second heir of the Transome name to come back upon 
him from the East Mrs Transome was not observmg 
the two men , rather, her hands were cold, and h^ 
whole person shaken by their presence, she seemed 
to hear and see what they said and did with preter- 
uatural acuteness, and yet she was also seeing and 
hearing what had been said and done many years 
before, and feeling a dim terror about the '^future 
There were piteous sensibilities in this faded woman 
who thirty-four years ago. In the splendour of her 
bloom, had been impenous to one of these men, and 
had rapturously pressed the other as an infant to her 
bosom, and now knew that she was of httle con- 
sequence to either of them 

“Well, what are the prospects about the election?” 
Said Harold, as the breakfast was advancing < ‘There 
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are two Whigs and one Conservative likely to be in 
the field, I know. What is your opinion of the 
chances ? ” 

Mr. jermyn had a copions supply of words, which 
often led him into periphrase, but he cultivated a 
hesitating stammer, which, with e handsome im- 
passiveness of face, except when he was smiling at 
a woman, or when the latent savageness of his 
nature was thoroughly roused, he had found useful 
m many relations, especially in business. No one 
could have found out that ho was not at his ease 
My opinion,” he repli^, •< is in a state of balance 
at present. This dmsion of the county, you are 
aware, contains one manufacturing town of the first 
magnitude, and several smaller ones. The mann. 
factoring interest is widely dispersed So far“ 

^ere is a prcsumption—a—in favour of the two 
Liberal candidate's. Still with n 

the ^cuitui^ districts, such as thwe 'we Tfave 

HSbrofco'S"^ time, and 

not disenss it If i ont nr, ir ^ 
and I fancy, in any c?unt^'^ilr’”“ ^ ® Radical ; 

there would be plra^ of^i^ 7°^ 
a Radical who offered him.rir ” combed off by 

There was thralSht’T P^tensions.” 

across Jermyn’s 3""®’’ 'J>s®emible 

done before, wth to e^«^“ ®® he had 

frill of a hai, hj®3. abstractedly on the 

Ms fork. S did not .WSing with 

•• rm iii^^t^d r 

, XL”" 
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‘ Oh, of course," sajd Harold impatiently “I’m 
awaro how things have -been going on In England 
1 always meant to come back ultimately J stiooose 
i know the state of Europe as well as If I’d been 
stebonary at Little Treby for the last fifteen years 
It a man goes to the East, people seem to think ho 
gets turned into something like the one-eyed calender 
m the Arabum Nights " 

" Yet I should think there arc some things which 
people who , have been stationary at Little Trebv 
TOuld tell ybu, Harold,” said Mrs Transome “ It 
did not signify about your holding Radical opinions 
at Smyrna , but you seem not to Imagine bow your 
putbng up as a Radical will affect your position here 
and the position of your family No one will visit 
you- And then — the sort of people who will support 
you 1 You really have no idea what an impression 
It conveys when you say you are a Radical There 
are none of our equals who will not feel that you 
have disgraced yourself ” 

“ Pooh I ” said Harold, rising and walking alone 
bie room ® 

But Mrs Transome went on with growing anger 
m her voice — “ It seems to me that a m^ owes 
something to his birth and station, and has no right 
to take up this notion or the other, just as it suits 
bis fancy , sbll ' less to work at the overthrow of 
bis class That was what overj- one said of Lord 
Grey, and my family at least is as good as Lord 
Grey’s. You have wealth now, and might dlsbnguish 
yourself in the county, and if you had been true 
to your colours as a gentleman, you would have 
had all the greater opportumty because the tunes are 
so bad The Debarrys and Lord Wyvere would have 
sot all the more store by you. For my part, I can’t 
oonccive wbet good you propose to jroursolf j q_i 
ontreat yon to think again before you tokn 
decided stop ” ^ 
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“Mother,” said Harold, not angrily or with any 
raising of his voice, but in a quick, impatient manner, 
^ if the scene must be got through as quickly 
possible; “it is natural that you isbould think m 
this way. Women, very properly, don’t change their 
views, but keep to the notions in W’hich they have 
been brought up. It doesn’t signify what they think 

they are not called upon to judge or to act. You 

must really leave me to take my pwn course in these 
matters, v/hich properly belong to men. Beyond 
that, 1 will gratify any wish you choose to mention. 
You shall have a new carriage and a pair of bays all 
to yourself; you shall have the house done up in 
first-rate style, and I am not thinking of marrying. 
But let us understand that there shall be no further 
collision between us on subjects in which I^must be 
master of my own actions.” 

“And you will put the crown to the mortifications 
of my hfc, Harold. I don’t know who would be a 
mother if she could foresee what a slight thing she 
will be to her son when she is old.” 


Mrs. Transomo here walked out of the room by 
the neatest way — ^the glass door open towards the 
terrace. Mr. Jermyn had risen too, and his hands 
were on the hack of his chair. He looked quite 
impassive t it was not the first time he had seen 
Mrs. Transome angry ; but now, for the first time, 
h© thought the outburst of her temper would be 
useful to him. She, poor woman, knew quite well 
that she had been unwise, and that she had Deen 
making herself disagreeable to Harold to no purpose, 
^ut half the sorrows of women would be averted if 
they could repress the speech they know to be useless ; 
^y, speech they have resolved not to utter, 

“You smoke? ” 

“No, 1 always defer to the ladies. Mrs Jermyn 
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IS peculiarly sensitive m sucb matters, and doesn’t 
like tobacco ” 

Harold, who, underneath all the tendencies which 
had made him a Liberal, had intense personal pnde, 
thought, “Confound the fellow — with his Mrs 
Jermyn! Does he think we are on a footing for 
me to know anything about his wife?’ 

“Well, I took my hookah before breakfast,” he 
said aloud , “ so, if you like, we’ll go into the hbrary 
My father never gets up till midday, I find.” 

“ Sit down, sit down,” said Harold, as they entered 
the handsome, spaaous hbrary But he himself con- 
tinued to stand before a map of the county which 
he had opened from a senes of rollers occupying a 
compartment among the book-shelves “The first 
question, Mr Jermyn, now you know my mtentions, 
IS, whether you will undertake to be my agent in 
this election, and help me through? There’s no 
time to be lost, and I don’t want to lose my chance, 
as I may not have another for seven years I under- 
stand,” he went on, flashing a look straight at Jermyn, 
“that you have not taken any conspicuous course m 
politics , and I know that Labron is agent for the 


Debarrys ” , . , 

««Oh— a my dear sir — a man necessarily has his 

political convictions, but of what use b it for a 
professional man— a— of some edition, to talk of 
them in a little country town? There re^ly is no 
comprehension of public questions m such places 
Parlw feelins', indeed, was quite asleep here before 
thT^tS about the Catholic Rehef Bill Itis 
true^at I concurred with our incumb^t in getbng 
up a petition against the Reform Bill, but I d.d not 
state mjureasons The weak points m that Bill 
a— too "^Ipable, and I fancy you and I should not 
differ much on that head The fact is, when I knew 
that you were to come back to us, I kept myself m 
reserve though I was much pressed by the friends of 
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Sir jamch' Clemcot, die Mioit,ten:il c^iru* Ji u,, 

IS " 

** However, you will act for me— that’s sc.cLd/'’ 
said Harold. 

“ Certainly,” said jermyn, inwardly irrituied by 
Harold’s rapid manner of cuttinjj him shorb 

“Which of the Liberal candidates, as they cal! 
themselves, has the better chance, eh ? ” 

“ I was going: to observe that Sir James Clement 
has not so good a chance as Mr. Garstin, supposin'^ 
that a third Liberal candidate presents himself. There 
are two senses in v/hich a politician can be liberal 
here Mr. Jermyn smiled— “Sir James Clement is a 
poor baronet, hoping for an appointment, and can’t 
be cxpectea to be hbeial in that wider sense which 
commands majorities ” 

“ I wish this man were not so much of a »’ 

bought Harold ; <;^bo'U boro me “ Wo Lu sec;- 
he said aloud, what can be done in the way of 

oZoVInT'-f. after 

one o clock, if it will suit you ? ” 

“ Perfectly.” 

get up a dinner for the tenC; l"d we can wiS 
whom we like besides the tenii Tust^w 

‘’'■“t hTis“o!"‘~‘’.°'' abo"urrh 

words about'^to“yU '^Y?u ^ 

how strono-lv Mrs TrJ^ ” observed already 

to heart °Lu ^n “ ® 

severely tried in many wa^^M^^T 

“ Y« ' hya L Tr ^some-s want 
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gratificjitioD for instny yoarSj except the *JeDse of 
ha\ ing affairs to a certain extent m her own hands 
She objects to changes , she will not have a new 
stylo of tenants , she likes the old stock of fanners 
who milk their own cows, and send their younger 
daughters out to service all this makes it difficult to 
do tiie best with the estate. I am aware things are 
not as they ought to be, for, m pomt of fact, an 
improved agricultural management is a matter in 
which I take considerable interest, and the farm 
which I myself hold on the estate you will see, 
I think, to be m a superior condition But Mrs 
Transomo is a woman of strong feeling, and I would 
urge you, my dear sir, to make the changes which 
you have, but which I had not, the nght to insist on, 
as httlc painful to her as possible. r „ j 

“I «ih^l know what to do, sir, never fear,” said 


Harold, much offended j r 

“ You wall pardon, I hope, a perhaps undue free- 
dom of suggestion from a man of my who h^ 

been so long m a close connection mth the family 
affairs— a— I have ne>or considered ffiat connection 
simply m the light of busmess— a — . „ 

“ Damn him, I’ll soon let him know that / do,” 
thought Harold. But m proportion as ho found 
Jermyn’s manners annoying, he felt ffie necessity of 
cont/oUing himself He despised aU i^rscras who 
defeated their own projects by the mdulgenco of 


“I unXrstLd, I understand,” ho said aloud 
“You’ve had more awkward business on your hands 
than usually falls to the share of a family lawyer 
We shall set everything right by degrees But now 
M to the canvassing I’ve ma^ arr^gements with 
a first-rate man m London, who understands these 
matters thoroughly-a sol.mtor of course-be has 
earned no end of men into Parli^enti I U engage 
him to meet us at DufScld— say when ? 
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The conversation after this was driven carefully 
clear of all angles, and ended with dctcrniincd 
amicableness. Whan Harold, in his ride an hour or 
two afterwards, encountered bis uncle shouldering a 
gun, and followed by one black and one livcr-spottcd 
pointer, his muscular person with its red eagle face 
set off by a velveteen jacket and leather leggings Mr, 
Lingon’s first question was ; £>• > • 

‘I'"';® y®" S:o‘ on with Jermyn?" 
Oh, I don t think I shall like the fellow He’s a 
sort of amateur gentleman. But I must make use of 
him. I expect whatever I get out of him will only be 
something short of fair pay for what he has got out 
of us. But I shall see.” ^ 

down your g-ame 

Md after that beat the thief with the buSud 

talfang between ourselves, as uncle and nephew 
But I say, Harold, I was going to tell vmi « t 
come to think of it, this is^ rather a* ^ ^ 

your calling yourself a Radical. IVe v 

over in after-dinner speeches but turning it 

ies not what people a^re used^^if a 

of Latin to make it go down t ii 
about it at the session^ aid I 'can S of 
neat enough to carry about in think of nothing 
answer.” ^ ^ ° ^ pocket by way of 

“ Nonsense, uncle • T 

speechifier you always were • m ^ 

loss You inly want a few ® 

of it ” “o*"© evenings to think 

the institJtionl and 

on^^hf'^®'^®' ‘'“P -^tfarbulwarL^'afr sf 

of the bishops, 

>0000,65 of the p5or eier^!° ‘^®'" '^e out the 
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“Well, well, I have no objection to fiat. Nobody 
likes our Bishop he's all Greek and g-reediness , too 
proud to dine with his ovtn father You may peppef 
the bishops a little But jmu’ll respect the constitu- 
tion handed down, etc — and you'll rally round the 
throne— and tlie ICing, God bless him, and the usual 
toasts, eh?” 

“ Of course, of course. I am a Radical only m 
rooting out abuses " 

“ That’s the word I wanted, my lad 1 ” said the 
Vicar, slapping Harold’s knee “Thats a spool to 
wind a speech on. Abuses Is the very word , and if 
anybody shows himself offended, he’ll put the cap on 
for himself ” 

“ I remove the rotten timbers,” said Harold, m- 
wardly amused, “ and substitute fresh oak, that’s 
all” 

“Well done, my boy! By George, you’ll be a 
speaker But, I say, Harold, 1 hope you’ve got a 
little Latin left. This young Debarry is a tremendous 
fellow at the classics, and walks on stilts to any 
length* He’s one of the new Conservatives Old Sir 
Maximus doesn’t understand him at all ” 

“That won’t do at the hustings,” said Hatold. 
“He’ll get knocked off his stilts pretty qmckly 
there ” ■ 

“ Bless me I it’s astonishing how well your up m 
the affairs of the country, my boy But rub up a 
few quotations — ‘ Quod turpe boms decehat Crtsptnum ’ 
—and that sort of thing — just to show Debarry 
what you could do if you liked. But you want to 
nde on ? ” 

“Yes, I have an appomtmont at Treby Good- 
bye.” 

“He’s a clevensh chap,” muttered the Vicar, as 
Harold rpde away* “ When he’s had plenty of 
English exercise, and brought out his knuckle a bit, 
he’ll be a Lmgon agam as he used to be. I must go 
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and see hov/ Arabella takes his being- a Radical. It’s 
a little awkward ; but a clergyman must keep peace 
m a family. Confound it I I’m not bound to love 
Toryism better than my own flesh and blood, and the 
manor I shoot over._ That’s a heathenish, Brutusrlikc 
sort of thing, as if Providence couldn’t take care 
of the country without my quarrellmg with my 
own sister s son 1 


CHAPTER III. 

Twm town, yet country too ; you felt the warmth 
Of clustering houses m the wintry time • 

Supped with a friend, and went bv ’ u 

Thl hW window you could h “a?'’ 

S t»ny Mnnt of new-yeaned laibs. or sec 
The children bend beside the hedfr^rr>T,t k i 
To pluck the primroses. ^^^^^erow banks 

Treby Magna, on which the Reform RiTi t, 
the new honour of beine a r>o1hi?^i^^“ ^ ^ 
at the beginning of the^cenSiry 
market-tovm, lying in pleassmt ^ ole 

green pastures, with a rush-fri^-H among 

through them. Its princip^^r had 
handsome and taU-windowed K • t if ^ various 
walled gardens behind them -nnd ^ 

It widened into the market-nlac^fi,^^ 

ful rough-stuccoed front of fb’ cheer- 

Marquis of Granby, whore 

Pffs, not only on fa.r and Sar£?^d ” "P 

ceptional Sundays when th.^ °° ex- 

the church was one of ttose?nrMV° And 

’Worth travelling to see f? ° ^ English structures 

-ith a line of sol’eea^t”^.” ^ 

hfung a majestic tower and ^ beside it, and 

“"'i-pnrple roofs of the te' 

^wu. it -was not ■ 
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enough to hold all the panshioners of a pansh which 
stretched over distant villages and hamlets , but then 
they were never so unreasonable ns to wish to be all 
m at once, and had never complained that the spaco 
of a large side-chapel was taken up by the tombs of 
the Debarrys, and shut in by a handsome iron screen 
For when the black Benedictines ceased to pray and 
chant In this church, when the Blessed Virgm and 
St Gregory w ere expelled, the Debarrys, as lords of 
the manor, naturally came next to Providence and 
took the place of the saints Long before that time, 
indeed, there had been a Sir Maximus Debarry who 
had been at the fortifying of the old castle, which now 
stood in mins m the midst of the green pastures, and 
with its sheltering wall towards the north made an 
excellent strawyard for the pigs of Wace & Co , 
brewers of the celebrated Trebj beer Wace & Co , 
did not stand alone in the town as prosperous traders 
on a large scale, to say nothing of those who had 
retired from business , and in no country town of the 
same small size as Treby was there a larger proportion 
of families who had handsome sets of china wnth- 
out|handlc3, hereditary punch-bowls, and large silver 
ladles with a Queen Anne’s guinea in the centre. 
Such people naturally took tea and supped together 
frequently , and as there was no[^rofessionaI man or 
tradesman m Treby who was not connected by busi- 
ness, if not by blood, with the farmers of the district, 
the neber sort of these were much Invited, and gave 
invitations in tbcir turn They played at whist, ate 
and drank generously, pralaed Mr Pitt and the war 
as keepmg up pnees and religion, and were very 
humorous about each other s property, ha\Tng much 
the same coy pleasure In allusions to their secret ability 
to purchase, ns blushing lasses sometimes hav o In jokes 
about their secret preferences The rector was always 
of the Dcbnrry family, assodnted only w,th county 
people, and was niucn respected for bu; a^Eabiht} , * 
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clergyman who would have taken tea v/Uh the towns- 
people would have given a dangerous shocic to the 
mind of a Treby Churchman. 

Such was the old-fashioned, grazing, brewing, 
wool-packing, cheese-loading life of Treby Magna, 
until there befell new conditions, complicating its 
relation with the rest of the world, and gradually 
awakening in it that higher consciousness which is 
known to bring higher pains First came the canal ; 
next, the working of the coal-mines at Sproxton, tw'o 
miles off the town ; and, thirdly, the discovery of a 
saline spring, which suggested to a too constructive 
brain the possibility of turning Treby Magna into a 
fashionable watering-place. So daring an idea was 
not originated by a native Trebian, but by a young 
lawyer who came from a distance, knew the dictionary 
by heart, and was probably an illegitimate son of 
somebody or other. The idea, although it promised 
an increase of wealth to the town, was not well 
received at first ; ladies objected to seeing objects ” 
drawn about m hand-carriages, the doctor foresaw 
advent of unsound practitioners, and most retail 
tradesmen concurred with him that new doings were 
usually for advantage of new people. The more 
unanswerable reasoners urged that Treby had 
prospered without baths, and it was yet to be seen 
how it would prosper with them ; while a report "rat 
the proposed name for them was Bethesda 
threatened to give the whnl»» 8pa, 

^pect. Even S.r Ccim« I ““Phemous 

have an unprecedenterrMu„ f ° 

would lay iut on thousands ho 

the thing as a little tL a?d*held*’b?ck 

time. But the oprsmaeJa,-. neld back for some 

Mr. Matthew Jermyn, to|ttt,e? w *th° the“ o^ 

Opening of a stonp-nn-.w.? opportune 

handsome buildines werp*^’ at last ; the 

hook and deso„p4e cSds oo excellent guide- 

VO earns, surmounted by vignettes, 
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were printed, and Troby Magna became codecious of 
certain facts m its own history, of which it had 
previously been in contented ignorance 

But it was all m vain The Spa, for some mys- 
terious reason, did not succeed Some attributed 
the failure to the coal-mines and the canal, others to 
the peace, which had had ruinous effects on the 
country, and others, who disliked Jermyn, to the 
original folly of the plan. Among these last was 
Sir Maximus himself, who never forgave the too 
persuasive attorney, it was Jermyn's fault not only 
that a useless hotel had been built, but that he, 
Sir Maximus, being straitened for money, had at last 
lot the building, wnth the adjacent land lying on the 
nver, on a long lease, on the supposition that it was 
to be turned Into a benevolent college, and had seen 
himself subsequently powerless to prevent its being 
turned mto a tape manufactory — a bitter thing to any 
gentleman, and especially to the representative of one 
of the oldest famihes in England 

In this way it happened that Treby Magna 
gradually passed from being simply a respectable 
market-town — the heart of a great rural distnct, 
where the trade was only such as had close rela- 
tions with the local landed mterest — and took on the 
more complex life brought by mines and manufactures, 
which belong more directly to the great circulatuig 
system of the nation than to the local system to 
which they have been superadded , and in this way 
It was that Trebian Dissent gradually altered its 
character Formerly it had been of a quiescent, 
well-to-do kind, represented architecturally by a 
small, venerable, dark-pewed chapel, built by Presby- 
tenans, but long occupied by a sparse congregation 
of Independents, who were as little moved by 
doctrinal zeal as their church-going neighbours, 
and did not feel themselves deficient m religious 
liberty, inasmuch as they wore wot hindered from 
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v.erc no; 


occabionally slumbi^ring in thOr at 

obliged to go regularly to the wctkl) ptaycr-triocting 
But when stonc-piU and ccal-pits made ucu hfirnlctb 
that threatened to spread up to the very town, when 
the tape - weavers came with their news - reading 
inspectors and book-keepers, the Independent chapel 
began to be filled with eager men and women, to 
whom the exceptional possession of religious truth 
was the condition which reconciled them to ? meagre 
existence, and made them feel in secure alliance with 
the unseen but supreme rule of a world in W'hlch their 
own visible part V7Z5 email. There v.ere Dissenters 
m Treby now who could not be regarded bv the Chureh 
people in the light of old neighbours to vrhom Se 
habit of goiDg to chapel v/as an innocent, nnenvi- 
able inhentance along with a particular house and 
garden a tan-yard, or a grocery. businosE—Diaacn- 
ters who, in their turn, without meaning to be in 
the le^t abusive, s^ke of the high-bred rector as 
a blind leadei of the blind. And Dissent was not 
the only thing that the times had altered; prices 
haa fallen poor-rates had nsen, rent and '^tit^ 
were not elastic enough, and the farmer’s fat sorrow 

had oecome lean ; he began to speculate on causer 
and to trace thioei. back to fk-et , 

the cessation of one-pound note«: ^ystery , 

tical agitation swept ur“r-re^r P°>‘- 

country, Treby M^agna wm through the 

The Catholic Emauap^ol b.h 
neighbours, and mad? them L °f 

jurious they were to each otK 

of mankind generally. Mr T,M welfare 

merchant, knew now’ that Mr Church spirit- 

mg grocer, was one of oblig- 

Socinians, Papists, and RnH, Dwsenters, Deists, 

to destroy the Constitution were in league 

tradesman, who was believed f London 

said that tbinkiiT ““derstaud pol.Ucs, 

■““E people must wish George the 
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Third jilive ag^im in all his carl) vigour of mind , 
and even the farmers became less materialistic in 
their view of causes, nod referred much to the 
agency of the devil and the Irish Romans The 
Rector, the Rev Augustus Debarry, really a fine 
Specimen of the old-fashioned aristocratic clergyman, 
preaching short sermons, understanding business, 
and acting liberally about his bthe, had never before 
found himself in collision with Dissenters , but now 
he began to feel that these people were a nuisance 
m the parish, that his brother Sir Maximus must 
take care lest they should get land to build more 
chapels, and that it might not have been a bad thing 
if the law bad furnished him as a ma^strate with 
a power of putting a stop to the political sermons 
of the Independent preacher, which, In their way, 
were as pernicious sources of intoxication as the 
beer-houses The Dissenters, on their side, were not 
disposed to sacnfice the cansc of truth and freedom 
to a temporising mildness of language , but they 
defended themselves from the charge of religious 
mdifference, and solemnly disclaimed any lax expecta- 
tions that Catholics were likely to be saved — urging, 
on the contrary, that they were not too hopeful about 
Protestants who adhered to a bloated and worldly 
Prelacy Thus Troby Magna, which had lived 
quietly through the great earthquakes of the French 
Revolution and the Napoleonic war*, which had 
remained unmoved by the of Afan, and saw 

little In Mr Cobbetfs Watily JReguUr except that 
he held eccentric views about potatoes, began at 
last to know the higher pains of a dim pohbcal 
consciousness , and the development had been 
greatly helped by the recent agitation about the 
Reform Bill Tory, Whig, and Radical did not 
perhaps become clearer in their defimtlon of each 
other , but the names seemed to acquire so strong 
a stamp of bonour or infamy, that d^mbous v/ould 
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only have weakened the imprc5<;ion. to the short 
and easy method of judging opinions by the personal 
character of those who held them, it was liable to be 
much frustrated in Treby. It so hrppened in that 
particular town that the Reformers were not all of 
them large-hearted patriots or ardent lovers of justice ; 
indeed, one of them, in the very midst of the agitation, 
was detected in using unequal scales — a fact to which 
many Tories pointed wnth disgust as showing plainly 
enough, without further argument, that the cry for 
a change in the representative system was hollow 
trickery. Again, the Tories were far from being all 
oppressors, disposed to gyind down the working 
classes into serfdom ; and it was undeniable that 
the inspector at the tape manufactory, who spoke 
with much eloquence on the extension of the suffrage 
was a more tyranniral porsonage than open-ha^ed 
Mr. Wace, v.rhose chief political tenet was, that it 
was all donBense gmng men votes when they bad 
no stake m the country. On the other hand, there 
were some Tones who gave themselves a greit deal 
of leisure to abuse hypoentes. Radicals, Dissenters, 
Md atheism genertdiy but whoso inflamed faces 
theishc sweanng and frankness m expressing a r^h 
to bonow, certainly did not mark them out stro^ly 
mu society. 

thJ'^heetrr? tSt'r" = h‘‘ 

and they were m^fin? spirit to^'’:LS:n 

they were pulling towaids the country’s ^ 

was the more need for othem u ^ 

and get the wheels to stick if ^ssiWe^ ^In 
as elsewhere, people were Treby, 

at the coming electionTto l^ y “’^^’5”’ 

number of waverers men of n. -ifi " ® 'atge 

who were suS practical minds, 

when a good tangible reason view^s 

them ; while some regarded it as tlf '^rged against 

regaraed it as the most neighbourly 
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thing to hold a httle with botli sides, and were not 
sure that they should rally or vote at all It seemed 
an mvidious thing to vote for one gentleman rather 
than another 

These social changes in Trebj^ parish are com- 
paratively public matters, and this history is chiefly 
concerned with the private lot of a few men and 
women , but there is no private life which has not 
been determined by a wider public life, from the 
time when the primeval milkmaid had to wander 
with the wanderings of her clan, because the cow 
she milked was one of a herd which had made the 
pastures bare Even in that conservatory existence 
where the fair Camclia is sighed for by the noble 
young Pine-apple, neither of them needing to care 
about the frost or rain outside, there is a nethci 
apparatus of hot-walor pipes liable to cool down on 
a strike of the gardeners or a scarcity of coal And 
the lives wo are about to look back upon do not 
belong to those conservatory species , they are 
rooted in the common earth, having to endure all 
the ordinary chances of past and present weather 
As to the weather of 1833, the Zadkiel of that time 
had predicted that the electneal condition of the 
clouds in the political hemisphere would produce 
unusual perturbations In organic existence, and he 
would perhaps have seen a fulfilment of his remark- 
able prophecy m that mutual Influence of dissimilar 
destimes which we shall see gradually unfolding 
itself For if the mixed political conditions of 
Treby Magna had not been acted on by the passing 
of the Reform Bill, Mr Harold Transome Would 
not have presented himself as a candidate for 
North Loamshire, Treby would not have been a 
pollmg-place, Mr Matthew Jermyn would not have 
been on affable terms with a Dissenting preacher 
and his flock, and the venerable town would not 
have been placarded with handbills, more or 
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complimentary and retrospective — conditions in tfiis 
case essentisJ to the “ where,” and the what,” 
without which, ns the learned know, thcu*c can be 
no event whatever. 

For esiampic^ it was through these condztions 
that a young man named Felix Holt made a consider- 
able diit^erencft in the life of Harold Transomc, thou<»-h 
nature and fortune seemed to have done what they 
could to keep the lota of the two men quite aloof 
from each other. Felix was heir to cothiog- better 
than a quack medicine ; his mother lived up a back 
street in Treby Magna, and her sitting-room was 
ornamented with her best tea-tray and several framed 
testimomals to the virtues of Holt’s Cathartic 
Lozenges and Holfs Restorative Elirlr. There could 

than this of the quack doctor’s son, ezeent in the 
su^rtcial facts that he ealled himself a Radial, 
that ho was the only son of his mother, and that he 

=^<3 resolves 

h“J S!® to that mother’s mind. 

But Mrs. Holt, unlike Mrs T.-v 

disposed to reveal her troubles, and^was^ 
a counsellor into whose ear «'hi* rm ^ 'Without 

this and of September, when Mr Harolrt^r^^’ 
had had his first inte^bw whfa * Transome 

the attorney went back to hS^ office wS’ 
of canvassing in his mind, Mrs Hoh-TS 
bonnet as early as nine o’clock S he ^ 
had gone to see the Rev T and 

of the Independent Chanel Lyon, minister 

'Maithouse Yard!” “ usually spoken of as 
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, CHAPTER IV. 

A pious suid painful preacher — Fuller. 

Mr. Lyon lived m a small house, not quite so gfood 
as the pansh clerk’s, adjoining: the entiy which led 
to the Chapel Yard The new prospenty of Dissent 
at Treby had led to an enlargement of the chapel 
which absorbed all extra funds and left none for 
the enlargement of the minister's income. He sat 
this morning, as usual, in a low upstairs room, called 
fais study, which, by means of a closet capable of 
holding his bed, served also as a sleeping-room 
The book-shelves did not suffice for his store of old 
books, which lay about him in piles so arranged as 
to leave narrow lanes between them , for the mimster 
was much given to walking about during his hours 
of meditation, and very narrow passages would serve 
for his small legs, unencumbered by any other drapery 
than his black silk stockings and the flexible, though 
prominent, bows of black nbbon that tied his knee- 
breeches He was walking about now, with his 
hands clasped behmd him, an attitude In nhich his 
body seemed to bear about the same proportion to 
his head as the lower part of a stone Hermes beaiv 
to the carven image that crowns it. His face lookeo 
old and worn, yet the curtain of hair that fell from 
his bald crovra and hung about his neck retained 
much of its onginal auburn tint, and his large, brown, 
shortsighted eyes were still clear and bright. At the 
first glance, every one thought him a very odd- 
looking rusty old man , the free-school boys often 
hooted after him, and called him “ Revelabons” , and 
to many respectable Church people, old Lyon’s little legs 
and large head seemed to make Dissent additionally 
•' preposterous But he was too shortsighted to notice 
0 those who tittered at him — too absent from the World 
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of small facts and petty impulses in which tittcrers 
live. With Satan to argue against on matters of 
vital experience as well as of church government, 
with great texts to meditate on, which seemed to 
get deeper as he tried to fathom them, it had 
never occurred to him to reflect what sort of image 
his small person made on the retina of a light- 
minded beholder. The good Rufus had his ire and 
his egoism ; but they existed only as the red heat 
which gave force to his belief and his teaching. 
He was susceptible concerning the true ofHce of 
deacons in the primitive church, and his small 
nervous body was jarred from head to foot by the 
concussion of an argument to which he saw no 
answer. In fact, the only moments when he could 
be said to be really conscious of his body, were 
when he trembled under the pressure of some 


agitating thought. 

He was meditating on the text for his Sunday 
morning sermon : “ And all the people said, Amen ” 
— a mere mustard-seed of a text, which had split at 
first only into two divisions, “What was said,” and 
“ "Who said it ; ” but these were growing into a many- 
branched discourse, and the preacher’s eyes dilated, 
and a smile played about his mouth till, as his manner 
was, when he felt happily inspired, he had begun 
to utter his thoughts ^oud in the varied measure 
and cadence habitual to him, changing from a rapid 
but distinct undertone to a loud emphatic rallentando. 

“ My brethren, do you think that great shout was 
rmsed in Israel by each man’s waiting to say ‘ amen * 
tai his neighbours had said amen? Do you think 
there will ever be a great shout for the right— the 
snout or a nation as of one man, rounded and whole, 

archangel that bound together 
a the listeners of earth and heaven — if every Chnstiem 
ot you peeps round to see what his neighbours in 
good coats are doing, or else puts his hat before 
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his face that ho may shout and never bo heard ? But 
this IS what you do when the servant of God stands 
up to deliver his message, do you lay your souls 
beneath the Word as you set out your plants beneath 
the falling ram ? No , one of you sends his eyes to 
all comers, he smothers his soul with small questions, 
‘ What does brother Y think ? ’ ‘Is this doctrme 
high enough for brother Z ?’ ‘Will the church 

members be pleased ? ’ And another *’ 

Here the door was opened, and old Lyddy, the 
minister’s servant, put m her head to say, in a tone 
of despondency, Bnishmg with a groan, “Here is 
Mrs Holt wanting to speak to you , she says she 
comes out of season, but she’s m trouble ” 

“ Lyddy,” said Mr Lyon, falhng at once mto a 
quiet conversational tone, “ if you are wrestling with 
the enemy, let me refer you to Ezekiel the thirteenth 
and twenty-second, and beg of you not to groan It 
IS a stumblmg-block and offence to my daughter; 
she would take no broth yesterday, because she said 
you had cned mto it. Thus you cause the tmth 
to be lightly spoken of, and make the enemy rejoice. 
If your face-ache gives him an advantage, take a 
little warm ale with your meat — 1 do not grudge 
the money ” 

“ If I thought my dnnkmg warm ale would hinder 
poor dear Miss Esther trom speakmg light— but she 
hates the smell of it.” 

“Answer not agam, Ljddy, but send up Mistres* 
Holt to me ” 

Lyddy closed the door immediately 
“I lack grace to deal with these v/eak sisters,” 
said the minister, agam thmkmg aloud, and walking 
“Their needs he too much out of the track of my 
meditations, and take me often unawares Mistress 
Holt IS another who darkens counsel by words with- 
out knowledge, and angers the reason of the natural 
man Lord, give me patience M> sms vere hea-v ler 
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to bear than this woman’s folly. Come in, Mistress 
Holt, come m.” 

He hastened to disencumber a chair of Matthew 
Henry’s Commentary, and begged his visitor to be 
seated. She was a tall, elderly woman, dressed in 
black, with a light-brown front and a black band 
over her forehead. ^ She moved the chair a little and 
seated herself in it with some emphasis, looking 
fixedly at the opposite wall with a hurt and argument- 
ative expression. Mr. Lyon had placed himself in 
the chair against his desk, and waited with the resolute 
resignation of a patient who is about to undergo an 
operation. But his visitor did not speak 

M-tres. 

husbMd.'Mr. Ho°r'came’from^h 

a member m Malthouso Yard ““I 

to be pastor of it, which before j-oa begran 

Michaelmas. It’s thl trath M 

that woman to sit here aad^sa^,t.f'>°“’ I’” oot 

•; Certainly,' it is true,” ^ ^ ‘ 

come to preTch*jrpo^tnM^hoM^h 
a judge of your gifts as Mr’ lu. rl, “ Siood 
though whether" he’d havk or Mr. Muscat, 

your doctrine wasn’t hitrh some that 

myself, I’ve my opinion abourT®^ a’ 

“ Was it my ore^hmt „ doctrine ” 

said the ministe?, hu™f about?” 

“No, Mr Lyin, TS f „? 

I say, for my husband ^ ^ 
that he had a wLderful Ifttn ^ 

J'"behevm''''!oy^Cds' ■ ' emt 

P’® receipt for the Ca’oSr'^ "curt^’^hfeh^Tvf sti 
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out in bottles till tbis very last April before September 

as now IS, and ha/c bottles standing by me, he 

belies ed it was sent him m answer to prayer , and 
nobody can deny it, for he prayed most re^lar, 
and read out of the green baize Bible ” 

Mrs Holt paused, appearing to think that Mr 
Lyon had been successfully confuted, and should show 
himself convinced 

"Has any one been aspersing your husband's 
character?" said Mr Lyon, with a slight initiative 
towards that relief of groaning for which he had 
reproved Lyddy 

"Sir, they daren’t For tliough ‘he was a man 
of prayer, he didn’t want skill and knowledge to find 
thmgs out for himself, and that was what I used 
to say to my friends when they wondered at my 
marrying a man from Lancashire, with no t^ade nor 
fortune but what he’d got in his head But my 
husband’s tongue ’ud have been a fortune to anybody, 
and there was many a one said it was as good as 
a dose of physic to hear him talk , not but what that 
got him into trouble m Lancashire, but he always 
said, if the worst came to the worst, he could go and 
preach to the blacks But ho did better than that 
Mr Lyon, for he married me , and this I vnll say,' 
that for age, and conduct, and managing 

"Mistress Holt,” interrupted the minister, "these 
are not the things whereby we may edifv one another 
Let me beg of you to be as brief as you can My 
time is not my own ’’ 

" Well, Mr Lyon, I’ve a right to speak to my own 
character , and I’m one of your congregation, though 
I’m not a church member, for I was bom in the general 
Baptist connection and as for being saved without 
Works, there's a many, I daresay, can’t do without 
that doctrine , but I thank the Lord I never needed 
to put ffy»self on a level with the thief on the cross 
I’ve done my duty, and more, if anybody comes to 
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that ; for I’ve gone without my bit of meat to mah-e 
broth for a sick neighbour : and if there’s any of the 
church members say they’ve done the same, I’d ask 
them if they bad the sinking at the stomach as I have : 
for I’ve ever strove to do the right thing, and mo7e 
for good-natured I always was ; and I little thought, 
after being respected by everybody, I should come 
to be reproached by my own son. And my husband 

lu® o Mary,’ he said, ’the 

miMr, and the Pills, and the Cure will support you, 

™ % great name m all the countiy round, and 

doni so I have 

dor^, ^ Mr. Lyon ; and to say they’re not p-ood 

medicines, when they’ve been taken for fifty mHes 
round by hip-h and low ^ ^ miies 

body speakSg against ’em but Dr“'’Luk°n‘'’irseem^ 

to me It’s a flying in the face of Heaven • forff it 

««">■ 

su“lLd°byTonscio‘uf''®“- reuch 

an argumentative tendenVw£'’*'®'^'®n®®®L 
too great activity of the l^chrxr^ checks the 

less her eyes had becnmf» rv, gland ; neverthe- 

on her knee in an ^ed 

plucked a bit of o-nwr. she fiaally 

nicety between her thumb fi 
however, by listening attenti^^ 

to diyme the source of her tronKi?’ 



^ay to your sale of y4r fate h u som^ 

^ ‘^Mr. Lyon, he’s mediemes ^ 

1^ talks more than his father did^^ everything, am 
^r. Lyon, and if anybodv tali ^ "'^y ^®ason 

i’lm ; but Felix talk^so ^ felloe 

mother. And what do you th, contradicts hi; 

P— hip, 
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and getting through all the bit of money his father 
saved for his bnnging-up— what has all his learning 
come to? He says I’d better never open my Bible 
for It’s as bad poison to me as the pills are to half the 
people as swallow ’em You’ll not speak of this 
again, Mr Lyon — I don’t think ill enough of you to 
beheve th&t For I suppose a Christian can under- 
stand the word o’ Gkid without going to Glasgow, 
and there’s texts upon texts about ointment and 
medicme, and there’s one as might have been made 
for a receipt of my husband’s — it’s just as if it was 
a nddle, and Holt’s Elixir was the answer ” 


“ Your son uses rash words, Mistress Holt,” said 
the minister, “but it is quite true that we may err in 
givmg a too private interpretation to the Scnpture 
The word of God has to satisfy the larger needs of 
His people, like the ram and the sunshine — which no 
man must think to be meant for his own patch ol 
seed-ground solely Will it not be well that I should 
see your son, and talk with him on these matters 1 
He was at chapel, I observed, and I suppose 1 am 
to be his pastor " 

“ That was what I wanted to ask you, Mr Lyon. 
For perhaps he’ll listen to you, and not talk you 
down as he does his poor mother For after we’d 
been to chapel, ho spoke better of you than he does 
of most he said you was n 6ne old fellow, and an 
old-fashioned Puntan — he uses dreadful language 
Mr Lyon, but I saw he didn’t mean jou ill, for all 
that. He calls most folks’ religpon rottenness , and 
yet another bme he’ll tell me I ought to feel myself 
a sinner, and do God’s will and not my own But 
’t’s my belief he says first one thing and then another 
only to abuse his mother Or else he's going off his 
head, and must be sent to a 'sylum But if he writer 
to the M)rih Loamshirt Herald first, to tell cverybodv 
the medicines are good for nothing, how can T «... 
keep him and myself? ” ^ 
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“Tell him I shall feel favoured if he will come 
and sec me this evenmg', said Mr, Lyon, not without 
a little prejudice in favour of the young- man, whose 
language about the preacher in Malthouse Yard did 
not seem to him to be altogether dreadful. Mean- 
while, my friend, I counsel you to send up a suppJica- 
tion, which I shall not fail to offer also, tLt you may 
receive a spint of humility and submission, so that 

the M and following 

the Divine guidance m this matter by anv false lip-hts 

spoken with your son.” 

" I’m not proud or obstinate, Mr. Lvon. I never 
did say I was everythinp that wau ^ t 

will. And why tSs trfuWe sSld b^sent orme 

above everybody else — for I hav/=n>^ 

He’s made himself a journeyman to Mr° P * 

watchmaker— after all this ^leamin^ ^ 
he’ll go with patches on and he says 

himself the better, shall liJce 


-r ^ 

“We shall see. Perhanc t*f ... 
guised working of g-race u ^ <^*3- 

judge rashly. Manf eminen^**^ 
been led by ways 2 strSge.”* 

Lyon ; if lwd‘h 

For not my bigges/enJ^^^*^ ^oW-spoken-on 
or she, if they’ll spe4 whether it’s he 

*’yo deserved this trouble ^ round and 

gets their due, and people’s dnf^^ when everybody 
the house-tops, as the Bible ca are spoke of on 
known what I’ve ffone thl P he, it’ll be 

--tbo pounding, fnd ®e*cines 

stand and tho welghi^ P°«noS. and the letting 
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know ; and the pasting o’ the printed labels right 
side upwards There’s few women would have gone 
through with it , and ifs reasonable to think it’ll be 
made up to me , for if there’s promised and purchased 
blessings, I should thmk this trouble is purchasing 
’em For if my son Felix doesn’t have a strait- 
waistcoat put on him, he’ll have his way But I say 
no more I wish you good-moming, Mr Lyon, and 
thank you, though I well know it’s your duty to act 
as you’re doing And I never troubled you about my 
own soul, as some do who look down on me for not 
being a church member ” 

“ Farewell, Mistress Holt, farewell I pray that 
a more powerful Teacher than I am may mstruct 
you ” 

The door was closed, and the much-tned Rufus 
walked about again, saying aloud, groaningly • 

“ This woman has sat under the Gospel all her life, 
and she is as blind as a heathen, and as proud and 
stiff-necked as a Pharisee , yet she is one of the souls 
1 watch for ’Tis true that even Sara, the chosen 
mother of God’s people, showed a spint of unbelief, 
and perhaps of selfish anger , and it is a passage that 
bears the unmistakable signet, ‘ doing honour to the 
Wife or woman, as unto the weaker vessel ’ For 
therein is the greatest check put on the ready scorn 
of the natural man ” 
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CHAPTER V. 

xsT Citizen. Sir, there’s a hurry in the ^eins of youth 
That makes a vice of virtue by escess. 

2ND Citizen. What if the coolness of our tardier veins 
Be loss of virtue ? 

1ST Citizen. All things cool with time — 

The sun itself, they say, till heat shall find 
A general level, nowhere in excess 
aND Citizen. ’Tis a poor climax, to my ^;\eaker thouglit, 
That future middlingness. ’ 

In the evening, when Mr. Lyon was expecting the 
knock at the door that would announce Felix Holt 
he occupied his cushionless arm-chair in the sittino-! 
room, and was skimming rapidly, in his shortsighted 
way, by the light of one candle, the pages of a 
missionay report, emitting occasionally a slight 

to be expressive of criticism 
rather than of approbation. The room was dismally 
furnished, the only objects indicating an intention of 
ornament being a bookcase, a map of the Holy Land, 
an engraved portrait of Dr. Doddrido-e and a blaok 
bust w.th a coloured face, which for some reason S 
Other was covered with green gauze Yet anv onf* 
whose attention was quite await "must havfbeen 
aware, even on entering, of certain things that were 

pnS""Vhem‘wiyrehltt,f 

leaves ; the light by which thf» dried rose- 

was a wax-caldle J Tw^hite eLh'° '^“reading 

servant mood; and when after u? “ 
the minister’s invit.tSer ’ ™ s»airog himself, at 

held the work-bastet h’e"T'’ ‘J® ‘'“® 
opposite to b.m he Aid \ ''“'-oandle 

did so without any v/onder 


or 
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consciousness that the candle was not ot tallow. 
But the minister’s sensitiveness gave another inter- 
pretation to the gaze which he divined rather than 
saw , and in alarm lest this inconsistent extravagance 
should obstruct hts usefulness, he hastened to say 
“ You are doubtless amazed to see me with a wax. 
light, my young friend , but this undue luxury is paid 
for wnth the earnings of my daughter, who is so 
delicately framed that the sm^ of tallow is loathsome 
to her ” 

“ I heeded not the candle, sir I thank Heaven I 
am not a mouse to have a nose that takes note of wax 
or tallow ” 

The loud abrupt tones made the old man vibrate 
a little. He had been stroking his chin gently before. 
With a sense that he must be very quiet and deliberate 
m his treatment of the eccentnc young man , but 
now, quite unreflectingly, he drew forth a pair of 
spectacles, which he was in the habit of using when 
he wanted to observe his interlocutor more closely 
than usual 

“ And I myself, in fact, am equally indifferent,” he 
said, as he opened and adjusted his glasses, “ so that 
1 have a sufficient light on my book ” Here his large 
eyes looked discerningly through the spectacles 

“’Tis the quality of the page you care about, not 
of the candle,” said Fehx, smiling pleasantly enough 
at his inspector “You’re thmking that you have a 
roughly-wntten page before you now ” 

That was true. The minister, accustomed to the 
respectable air of provincial townsmen, and especially 
to the sleek, well-clipped gravity of his own male 
congregation, felt a slight shock as his glasses made 
perfectly clear to him the shaggy-headed, large-eyed 
strong-limbed person of this questionable young man* 
Without waistcoat or cravat. But the possibility* 
supported by some of Mrs Holt’s words, that a ‘ 
disguised work of grace might be going forward m 
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the son ot whom she complained so bHlcrly, checked 
any hasty interpretations. 

“ I abstain from judpngf by the outv'prd appear- 
ance only,” he answered, with his usual simplicity. 
“ I myself have experienced that when the spirit is 
much exercised it is difficult to remember neck-bands 
and strings and such small accidents of cur vesture, 
which are nevertheless decent and needful so long ns 
we sojourn in the flesh. And you too, my young 
friend, as I gather from your mother's troubled and 
confused report, are undergoing some travail of mind. 
You v/ill not, I trust, object to open yourself fully to 
me, as to an aged pastor who has himself had much 
inward wrestling, and has especially knoum much 
temptation from doubt.” 

** As to doubt,” said Felix, loudly and brusquely 
as before, “ if it is those absurd medicines and gulling 
advertisements that my mother has been tal-kio 

to of to 

you — and I suppose it is — I’ve no more doubt about 
/^mthan I have about pocket-picking. I know there’s 
a stage of speculation in which a man may doubt 

whether a pickpocket is blameworthy but I’m not 

one of your subtle fellows who keep looking at the 
world through their own legs If l allowed the sale 
of those medicines to go on, and my mother to live 
out of the proceeds when I can keep her by the honest 
labour of my hands, I’ve not the least doubt that 
I should be a rascal.” 


‘ I would fain inquire more particularly into your 
objection to Aese medicines,” said Mr. Lyon gravely. 
Not^thstanding his conscientiousness and a certain 
ongindity in his own mental disposition, he was 
oo ittle used to high principle quite dissociated 

to be as immediately m 
iw In otherwise have bL.n. 

reported of, and many 

covwed^bv^tho^^ remedies providentially dis- 
covered by those who are not regular physicians, 
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and have found a blessing in the use of them I may 
mention the eminent Mr Wesley, who, though I hold 
not altogether with his Armiman doctrine, nor with 
the usages of his institution, was nevertheless a man 
of God , and the journals of various Christians whose 
names have left a sweet savour might be cited m 
the same sense Moreover, your father, who ongin- 
ally concocted these medicmes and left them as a 
provision for your mother, was, as I understand, a 
man whose wik was not unfaithful ” 

“ My father was ignorant,” said Felix bluntly 
“He knew neither the complication of the human 
system, nor the way in which drugs counteract each 
other Ignorance is not so damnable as humbug, 
but when it prescribes pills it may happen to do 
more harm I know something about these things 
1 was ’prentice for five miserable years to a stupid 
brute of a country apothecary— my poor father left 
money for that — he thought nothing could be finer 
for me No matter I know that the Cathartic 
Pills are a drastic compound which may be as bad 
as poison to half the people who swallow thorn , 
that the Elixir is an absurd farrago of a dozen 
incompatible things , and that the Cancer Cure 
might as well be bottled ditch-water 

Mr Lyon rose and walked up and down the room 
His simplicity was strongly mixed with sagacity as 
well as sectanan prejudice, and he did not rely at 
once on a loud-spoken integrity— Satan might have 
flavoured it with ostentaUon Presently he asked 
m a rapid low tone, “ How long have you known 
this, young man?' 

“Well put, sir,” said Felix “I’ve knoun it a 
good deal longer than r\e acted on it, like plenty 
of other things But you behev e in con\ ersion ? " 

“Yea, vcnly ” 

“So do I I con\ cried bj six necks’ 

dcbauchcrj 
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The minister started. Young man,” he said 
solemnly, going up close to Felix and lajdng a ha^d 
on his shoulder, “speak not lightly of the Divine 
operations, and restrain unseemly words.” 

I’m not speaking lightly,” said Felix. “ If I 
had not seen that I was making a hog of myself 
very fast, and that pig-wash, even if I could have 
got plenty of it, was a poor sort of thing, I should 
never have looked life fairly in the face to see what 
was to be done with it. I laughed out loud at last 
to think of a poor devil like me, in a Scotch garret, 
with my stockings out at heel and a shilling or two 
to be dissipated upon, with a smell of raw haggis 
mounting from below, and old women breathing gin 
as they passed me on the stairs — wanting to turn 
my life into easy pleasure. Then I began to see 
what else it could be turned into. Not much, perhaps. 
This world is not a very fine place for a good many 
of the people in it. But I’ve made up my mind it 
shan’t be the worse for me, if I can help it. They 
may tell me I can’t alter the world — that there must 
be a certain number of sneaks and robbers in it, 
and if I don’t lie and filch somebody else will. Well, 
then, somebody else shall, for I won’t. That’s the 
upshot of my conversion, Mr. Lyon, if you want to 
know it.” 


Mr. Lyon removed his hand from Felix’s shoulder 
and walked about again. Did you sit under any 
preacher at Glasgow, young man ? ” 

No . I heard most of the preachers once, but 
i never wanted to hear them twice.” 

The good Rufus was not without a slight risinsf 
of resentment at this young man’s want of reverenc£ 
was not yet plain whether he wanted to hear 
twice the preacher in Malthouse Yard. But the 
TMentCul feeling w^ carefully repressed : a soul in 
so P^uliar a condition must be dealt with dehcately. 

And now, may I ask,” he said, what course 
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you mean to take, after hindering your mother from 
making and selling these drugs? I speak no more 
in their favour after what ^ou have said God 
forbid that I should strive to hmder you from seeking 
whatsoever things arc honest and honourable But 
your mother is advanced in years , she needs com- 
fortable sustenance , you have doubtless considered 
how you may make her amends ? ‘ He that provideth 

not for his own ’ I trust you respect the authority 

that so speaks And I will not suppose that, after 
being tender of conscience towards strangers, you 
will be careless towards your mother There be 
indeed some who, taking a mighty charge on their 
shoulders, must perforce leave their households to 
Providence, and to the care of humbler brethren, 
but in such a case the call must be clear ” 

"I shall keep my mother as well — nay, better — 
than she has kept herself She has always been 
frugal With my watch and clock cleanmg, and 
teaching one or two little chaps that I've got to 
come to me, I can earn enough As for mo, I can 
live on bran porridge I have the stomach of a 
rhmoceros ” ■ 

“ But for a young man so well furnished as you, 
who can questionless write a good hand and keep 
books, were it not well to seek some higher situation 
as clerk or assistant? I could speak to Brother 
Muscat, who is well acquainted with all such open- 
ings Any place m Pendrell’s Bank, L fear, is now 
closed agmnst such as are not Churchmen It used 
not to be so, but a year ago he discharged Brother 
Bodkm, although he was a valuable servant Still, 
something might be found There are ranks and 
degrees — and those who can serve in the higher 
must not unadvisedly change what seems to be a 
providential appointment. Your poor mother is not 
altogether ” 

" Excuse me, Mr Lyon , I’ve had all that out with 
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my mother, and I may as wetl save you any trouble 
by telling you that my mind has been made up about 
that a long while ago. Til take no employment that 
obliges me to prop up my chin with a high cravat, 
and wear straps, and pass the livelong day with a set 
of fellows who spend their spare money on shirt-pins. 
That sort of work is really lov/er than many handi- 
crafts ; it only happens to be paid out of proportion. 
That’s why I set myself to learn the watchmaking 
trade. My father was a weaver first of all. It would 
have been better for him if he had remained a weaver. 

I came home through Lancashire and saw an uncle 
of mine who is a weaver still. I mean to stick to 
the class I belong to — people who don’t follow the 
fashions.” 

Mr. Lyon was silent a few moments. This dialogue 
was far from plain sailing ; he was not certain of his 
latitude and longtitude. If the despiser of Glasgow 
preachers had been arguing in favour of gin and 
Sabbath-breakmg, Mr. Lyon’s course would have 
been clearer. “ Well, well,” he said deliberately, 
“it is true that St, Paul exercised the trade of tept- 
making, though he was learned in all the wisdom of 
the Rabbis.” 

“St, Paul was a wise man,” said Felix. “Why 
should I want to get into the middle class because I 
have some learning? The most of the middle class 
are as ignorant as the working people about every- 
thing diat^doesnt belong to their own Brummagem 
me.^ That s how the working men arc left to foolish 
devices and keep worsening themselves: the best 
beans among them forsake their born comrades, and 
go in foi a house with a high door-step and a bras« 
Knocker. 


stroked his mouth and chin, perhaps, 
b^use he felt some disposition to smile; and ir 

too readily at what seemed 
but a weedy resemblance of Christian unworidliness. 


V* 
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On the contrary, there might be a dangerous snare 
m an unsanctified outstepping of average Chnstian 
practice 

“Nevertheless,” he observed gravely, “it is by 
such self-advancement that many have been enabled 
to do good service to the cause of liberty and to the 
public well-being The ring and the robe of Joseph 
were no objects of a good man’s ambition, but they 
were the signs of that credit which he won by his 
divinely-inspired skill, and which enabled him to act 
as a saviour to his brethren ” 

“Oh, yes, your ringed and scented men of the 
people 1 — I won’t be one of them Let a man once 
throttle himself with a satin stock, and he’ll get new 
wants and new motives Metamorphosis will have 
begun at his ncck-joint, and it will go on tall it has 
changed his likings first and then his reasoning 
which will follow his likings as the feet of a hung^ 
dog follow his nose I'll have none of your clerkly 
gentihty I might end by collecting greasy ponce 
from poor men to buy myself a fine coat and a glut- 
ton's dinner, on pretence of serving the poor men 
I’d sooner be Palcy's fat pigeon than a demagogue 
^ tongue and stomach, though ” — here Fehx ch^ged 
his voice a little — “ I should like well enough to be 
another sort of demagogue, if I could ” 

“ Then you have a strong interest m the great 
political movements of these times ? ” said Mr 7^cn 
With a perceptible flashing of the eyer ' 

“I should think so I despise every man who 
has not — or, naving it, doesn’t try to rouse it 
other men ” 

“ Right, my young friend, right,” said the minister 
^ a deep cordial tone. Inevitably his mind was 
drawn aside from the immediate consideration of 
Rehx Holt's spiritual Interest by the prospect of 
political sympathy In those days so many 
ments of God’s cause in the fight for religious and 
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political liberty held creeds that were painfully 
wrong, and, indeed, irreconcilable with salvation 1 
That is my own view, which I maintain in the 
face of some opposition from brethren who contend 
that a share in public movements is a hindrance 
to the closer walk, and that the pulpit is no place 
for teaching men their duties as members of the 
commonwealth. I have had much puerile blame 
cast upon me because I have uttered such names as 
Brougham and Wellington in the pulpit. Why not 
Wellington as well as Rabshakeh? and why not 
Brougham as well as Balaam ? Does God know less 
of men than He did in the days of Hezekiah and 
Moses ? — ^is His arm shortened, and is the world 
become too wide for His providence? But, they say, 

there are no politics in the New Testament ” 

“Well, they’re nght enough there,” said Felix, 
with his usual unceremoniousness. 

“ What I you are of those who hold that a Christian 
minister should not meddle with public matters in 
the pulpit? ” said Mr. I. yon, colouring. “ I am ready 
to join issue on that point.” 

“ Not I, sir,” said Felix ; “ I should saj’-, teach any 
truth you can, whether it’s in the I'estament or out 
of it. ^ It’s little enough anybody can get hold of, 
and still less what he can drive into the skulls of 
a pence-counting, parcel-tying' generation, such as 
mostly fill your chapels.” 

said Mr. Lyon, pausing in front 
of Felix. He spoke rapidly, as he always did, except 
when ms words were specially weighted with emo- 
tion . he overflowed with matter, and in his mind 
matter was always completely organised into words. 

i speak not on my own behalf, for not only have I 
no d^ire that any man should think of me above that 
which he seeth me to be, but I am aware of much 
that should make me patient under a disesteem 
res ing even on too hasty a construction. I speak 
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not as claiming reverence for my own age and office 
—not to shame you, but to warn you It is good 
that you should use plainness of speech, and 1 am 
not of those who would enforce a submissive silence 
on the young, that they themselves, being elders, 
may be heard at large , for Elihu was the youngest 
of Job’s fnends, yet was there a wise rebuke m his 
words , and the aged Eh was taught by a revelation 
to the boy Samuel I have to keep a speaal watch 
over myself m this matter, masmuch as I have a need 
of utterance which makes the thought within me 
seem as a pent-up fire, until I have shot it forth, as 
It were, m arrowy words, each one hittmg its mark 
Therefore I pray for a listenmg spirit, which is a 
great mark of grace Nevertheless, my young fnend, 
I am bound, as I said, to warn you The temptations 
that most beset those who have great natural gifts, 
and are wise after the flesh, are pnde and scorn, 
more particularly towards those weak things of the 
world which have been chosen to confound the 
thmgs which are mighty The scomffil nostril and 
the high head gather not the odours that he on the 
trackof truth The mmd that is too ready at con- 
tempt and reprobation is^ , ,, t j a . 

Here the door opened, and Mr Lyon paused to 
look round, but seeing only Lyddy with the tea-tray, 

he went on , ^ it. 4. 

" Is I may say, as a-clenchcd fist that can give 

blows.’ but IS shut up from receivmg and holding 
aught that IS precious— though it were heai cn-sent 

manna.” „ . -r- , 

“I understand you, sir,” said Felix good- 
humouredly, putting out his hand to the li^e man, 
who had come close to him as he delivered the last 
sentence with sudden emphasis and slowness » But 
I’m not mclmed to clench my fist at you 

” Well well,” said Mr Lyon, shaking the proffered 
hand, “we shall see more of each other, and I trust 
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shall have much profitable communing-. You will 
stay and have a dish of tea -with \is : vre take the 
meal late on Thursdays, because my daughter is 
detained by giving a lesson in the French tongue. 
But she is doubtless returned now, and will presently 
come and pour out tea for us.”^ 

“Thank you; I’ll stay,” said Felix, not from any 
curiosity to see the minister’s daughter, but from a 
liking for the society of the minister himself — for his 
quaint looks and ways, and the transparency of his 
talk, which gave a charm even to his weaknesses. 
The daughter v/as probably some prim Miss, neat, 
sensible, pious, but ad m a small feminine way, in 
which Felix was no more interested than in Dorcas 


meetings, biographies of devout women, and that 
amount of ornamental knitting which was not in- 
consistent with Nonconforming seriousness. 

“ I’m perhaps a little too fond of banging and 
smashing,” he went on ; “ a phrenologist at Glasgow 
told me I had large veneration ; another man there, 
who knew me, laughed out and said I was the most 
blasphemous iconoclast living ‘ That,’ says my 
phrenologist, ‘ is because of his large Ideality, which 
prevents him from finding anything perfect enough 
to be venerated.’ Of course I put my ears down 
and wagged my tail at that stroking.” 

“Yes, yes; I have had my own head explored 
with somewhat similiar results. It is, I fear, but a 
vain show of fulfilling the heathen precept, ‘ Know 
thyself and too often leads to a self-estimate which 
will subsist m the absence of that fruit by which 
^one the quality of the tree is made evident. 

Nevertheless Esther, my dear, this is Mr. Holt 

whose acquaintance I have even now been m^nff 

™lh ”sT mterest. He will take teS 

room fetch ’th walked across the 

, room to fetch the candle and place it near her tray. 
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Felix rose and bowed, also with an air of indifference, 
which was perhaps exag-gerated by the fact that 
he was inwardly surprised The minister’s daughter 
was not the sort of person he expected She was 
quite incongruous wnth his notnn of ministers’ 
daughters in general , and though he had expected 
something nowise delightful, the incongruity repelled 
him A very delicate scent, the faint suggestion 
of a garden, was wafted as she went. He would 
not observe her, but he had a sense of an elastic 
walk, the tread of small feet, a long neck and a 
high crown of shining brown plaits with curls that 
floated backward — things, in short, that suggested 
a fine lady to him, and determined him to notice 
her as httle as possible A fine lady was always 
a sort of spun-glass affair — not natural, and with 
no beauty for him as art , but a fine lady as the 
daughter of this rusty old Puritan was espeaally 
offensive. 

“Nevertheless,” contmued Mr Lyon, who rarely 
let drop any thread of discourse, “ that phrenological 
science is not irreconcilable wnth the revealed 
dispensations And it is undeniable that we have 
our varying native dispositions which even grace 
Will not obliterate I myself, from my youth up, 
have been given to question too cunously concerning 
the truth — to examine and sift the medicine of the 
soul rather than to apply it.” 

“ If your truth happens to be such medicme as 
Holt’s Pills and Elixir, the less you swallow of it 
the better,” said Felix "But truth-vendors and 
•nedicme - vendors usually recommend swallowing 
^hen a man sees his livelihood in a pill or a pro- 
position, he likes to have orders for the dose, ^d 
oot curious inquines ” 

This speech verged on rudeness, but it was de- 
livered with a brusque openness that implied the 
absence of any personal mtentioc The minister’s 
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daughter was now for the first time startled into 
looking at Felix But her survey of this unusual 
speaker was soon made, and she relieved her father 
from the need to reply by saying ; 

“The tea is poured out, father.” 

That was the signal for Mr. Lyon to advance 
towards the table, raise his right hand, and ask a 
blessing at sufficient length for Esther to glance 
at the visitor again There seemed to be no danger 
of his looking at her : he was observing her father 
She had tune to remark that he was a peouharl 
looking person, but not insignificant, which was the 
qu^i^ that most hopelessly consigned a man to 
perdition. He was massively built. The striking 

fuTlfps!" eray eyes and 

thrSr Mr. Holt?” said 

suddenly back his chair too 
"Lfr ^ Mm, and 

and dispersing on the floor reels 
work, a small sealed bottle of aff j ’r ° ’ mushn 
thing heavier than these-l L =°"r«- 
fell close to him between the which 

^ “ O my stars 1 " said Felix ^^^er. 

Esther had already starfpd ’ ^ pardon.” 

quickness had picked up hflAhV^""^ with wonderful 
while FeUx wi liftinJ^ thl ? rolling things 

This last had ^ened fof ^lie book, 

falling; and, with the instffiS^ of ^ 
saw nothing more pressing^fhf^ bookish man, he 
the corners of the leaves ^ to flatten 

‘‘Byron’s Poems I ” hg • 

Whik Esther was recovering 

The Dream’ — ^he’d betfi5 articles, 

snorxog What I do you ° 

Eyron, Miss Lyon?” ^ stuff your memory with 
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Felix, on his side, was led at last to look straigfht 
at Esther, but it was with a strong denunaatory 
and pedagogic intention Of course he saw more 
clearly than ever that she was a fine lady 
She reddened, drew up her long neck, and said, 
as she retreated to her chair again 

“ I have a great admiration for Byron ” 

Mr Lyon had paused m the act of drawing 
his chair to the tea-table, and was looking on at 
this scene, wrinkling the comers of his eyes with 
a perplexed smile Esther would not have wished 
him to know anything about the volume of Byron, 
but she was too proud to show any concern 

“ He IS a worldly and vain writer, I fear,” said 
Mr Lyon He knew scarcely anj^thing of the poet, 
whose books embodied the faith and ntual of many 
young ladies and gentlemen 

“A misanthropic debauchee,” said Felix, lifting 
a chair with one hand, and holdmg the book open 
in the other, “whoso nobon of a hero was tliat he 
should disorder his stomach and despise mankind 
His corsairs and renegades, his Alps and Manfreds, 
are the most paltry puppets that were ever pulled by 
the strings of lust and pnde.” 

“ Hand the book to me,” said Mr Lyon 
“Let me beg of you to put it aside bll after tea, 
father,” said Esther “However objecbonable Mr 
Holt may find its pages, they would certainly be 
tnade worse by being greased with bread-and-butter ” 
“That IS true, my dear,” said Mr Lyon, laying 
down the book on the small table behmd him He 
«aw that his daughter was angrj 

“ Ho, ho 1 ” thought Felix, “ her father is frightened 
at her How came he to have such a mce-steppmg, 
long-necked peacock for hi:, daughter ? but she shSl 
see that I am not frightened ” Then he said aloud, 

“ 1 should like to know how you will jushfy your 
admirabon for such a writer, Miss Lyon ” 
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“ I should not attempt it with you, Mr. Holt,” 
said Esther. “You have such strong words at 
command, that they make the smallest argument 
seem formidable. If I had ever met the giant 
Cormoran, I should have made a point of agreeing 
with him in his literary opinions.” 

Esther had that excellent thing in woman, a soft 
voice with a clear, fluent utterance. Her sauciness 
was always charming, because it was without 
emphasis, and was accompanied v/ith graceful little 
turns of the head. 


Felix laughed at her thrust with young heartiness. 

“ My daughter is a critic of words, Mr. Holt,” said 
the mimster, smiling complacently, “ and often corrects 
mine on the ground of niceties, which I profess are as 
dark to me as if they were the reports of a sixth sense 
which I possess not. I am an eager seeker for pre- 
cision, and would fain find language subtle enough to 
follow the utmost intricacies of the soul’s pathways, 
but I see not why a round word that means some 
object, made and blessed by the Creator, should be 
branded and banished as a malefactor.” 

“iceties— I know what'they are,” said 
Felix, in his nsxA^fortusinw. “They all go on your 
system of make-believe. ‘ Rottenness > mly suggest 
what ,s unpleasant, so you’d better say ‘ sugar-pWs,’ 
or something else such a long way off the fact that 
nobody IS obliged to think of it. Those are your 
roundabout euphuisms that dress up swmdling^ till 

n ^ and shoot with boiled 

spSerr” ^ ^ gentlemanly 

sai7E‘’s“er" "^ha1re'’‘-'’^ ^r. Jermyn, I think,” 
when 1 wai giving S'! ^ 

Mr. Termvn Jermyn her lesson, 

politeness^ spoke to me with grand 

7 disengaged, because he wished to mai:e 
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your better acquaintance, and consult you on matters 
of importance He never took the least notice of 
me before Can you gfuess the reason of his sudden 
cercmomonsness ? ” 

“ Nay, child,” said the minister pondenngly 
“Politics, of course,” said Feluc. “He’s on some 
committee An election is coming Universal peace 
IS declared, and the foxes have a sincere interest m 
prolonging the lives of the poultry Eh, Mr Lyon ? 
Isn’t that it?” 

“ Nay, not so He is the close ally of the Transome 
family, who are blind hereditary Tones like the 
Debarrys, and will dnve their tenants to the poll 
as if they were sheep And it has even been hmted 
that the heir who is coming from the East may be 
another Tory candidate, and coalesce with the 
younger Debarry. It is said that he has enormous 
■wealth, and could purchase every vote m the county 
that hi a pncc ” / 

“ He is come,” said Esther “ I heard Miss Jermyn' 
tell her sister that she had seen him going out of hej . 
father’s room ” j 

“ Tis strange,” said Mr Lyon ' 

“Something extraordinary must have happened'/ 
said Esther, “for Mr Jermyn to intend courtii I 
us Miss Jermyn said to me only the other di 
that she could not thmk how I came to be so w« 
educated and ladyhke She always thought Dissente 
Were ignorant, vulgar people I said, So they wer 
usually, and Church people also in small town 
She considers herself a judge of what is ladylik 
and she is vulgarity pcrsoni6ed — with large fee 
and the most odious scent on her handkerchief, an ' 
a bonnet that looks like ‘The Fashion’ printed^ 
capital letters ” / 

“ One sort of fine-ladyism is as good as anotner 
said Fehx. j 

“No, indeed Pardon me,” said Esthe-. •• A dai 
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fine-lady does not wear clothes that flare in people’s 
eyes, or use importunate scents, or make a noise as 
she moves : she is something refined, and graceful, 
and charming, and never obtrusive.” 

“ Oh, yes,” said Felix contemptuously. ** And she 
reads Byron also, and admires Childe Harold — gentle- 
men of unspeakable woes, who employ a hairdresser, 
and look seriously at themselves in the glass.” 

Esther reddened, and gave a little toss. Felix went 
on triumphantly. *‘A fine lady is a squirrel-headed 
thing, with small airs and small notions, about as 
applicable to the business of life as a oair of tweezers 
t^the clearing of a forest Ask yo^ fath^ whit 
those old persecuted emigrant Puritans would have 
done with fine-lady wives and daughters.” 

‘MDh, there is no danger of such misalliances,” said 
Esfner, ^ Men who are unpleasant companions and 
make tnghts of themselves, are sure to get wives 
tasteless enough to suit them.” 


- Esther, my dear,” said Mr. Lyon, ‘Met not your 
playfulness betray you into disrespect towards those 

and endured in 

order to cherish and plant anew the seeds of scriptural 
doctnne and of a pure discipline.” 

“ Yes, I know,” said Esther hastily, dreadinp- a dis- 
course on the pilgrim fathers. ^ ading a dis- 

they were an usrlv tnf i ” • 

j making Mr. Lyon start. « M, ivr j burst in, 

> have minded if they had all Hp Medora wouldn’t 

^ and lost their eSs.^ She woulH v, 

' did stick out ’ T oU ^ have said. Their ears 

^ tfofetfrm!--- 

>f observation, nodded at sudden keenness 

wer its coloureTface ^ 

* said Mr. Lyon * ** ttia4- lo 4-1, • .. .-i 

' - ''‘ibiy. But Providence-SSe°s's for^IdsI^enTsIn 
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relation to the inner man, for I -would not mquire too 
closely into mmutim which carry too many plausible 
interpretations for any one of them to be stable — 
Providence, I say, ordained that the good man should 
squint , and my daughter has not yet learned to bear 
with this infirmity ” 

“ So she has put a veil over it. Suppose you had 
squinted yourself? ” said Felix, looking at Esther 

“ Then, doubtless, you could have been more polite 
to me, Mr Holt,” said Esther, nsmg and placmg her- 
self at her work-table. “ You seem to prefer what is 
unusual and ugly ” 

“A peacock 1” thought Fehx. “I should like to 
come and scold her every day, and make her cry and 
cut her fine hair OS' ” 

Felix rose to go, and said, “ I -will not take up more 
of your valuable time, Mr Lyon I know that you 
have not many spare evenings ” 

“That is true, my young fnend , for I now go to 
Sproxton one evening in the week. I do not despam 
that we may some day need a chapel there, though 
the hearers do not multiply save among the womenl 
and there is no work as yet begun among the minen 
themselves. 1 shall be glad of your company in m' 
walk thither to-morrow at five o’clock, if you woul 
like to see how that population has gro-wn of lat ' 


“ Oh, I’ve been to Sproxton already se-veral time 
I had a congregation of my own there last Sunds 

“ "V^at 1 do you preach ? ” said Mr Lyon, with 
brightened glance . , , „ / 

“ Not exactly I went to the ale-house 
Mr Lyon started “I trust you are putting/ 
nddle to me, young man, even as Samson did to » 
companions From what you said but lately, It 
cannot be that you are given to tippling and^o 
tavcrna." 
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“ Oh, I don’t drink much. I order a pint of beer, 
and I get into talk with the fellows over their pots 
and pipes. Somebody must take a little knowledge 
and common sense to them in this way, else how are 
they to get it ? I go for educating the non-electors, 
so I put myself in the way of my pupils— my academy 
is the beer-house. I’ll walk with you to-morrow with 
great pleasure.” 

“Do so, do so,” said Mr. Lyon, shaking hands with 
his odd acquaintance. “We shall understand each 
other better by and by, I doubt not.” 

“ I wish you good-evening. Miss Lyon ” 

Esther bowed very slightly, without speaking. 

^ That IS a singular young man, Esther,” said the 
minister, walking about after Felix was gone “ I 
discern in him a love for whatsoever thmgs are honest 
and tme, which I would fain believe to be an earnest 

xvith the wisdom that is from on 

1 traveller in the desert is 

of^n lured, by a false vision of water and freshness, to 

^l^lch leads to the tried and 
established fountams, so the Evil One will take 
advant^e of a natural yearning towards the better 
to delude the soul with a self-flattering- belief in a 
visionary virtue, higher than tbo « ^ ^ 

Spirit. But I irusf ft is not 

enlargement in this young man’c ^ ^ great 

standing a certain licef^fi^tf notwith- 

shall use my efforts to correct.” ^ which I 

^th a touch fftemp^r to^er 

hfs^fcup°JiS^?^^ visitors. Whft is 

*‘W^atch and clock makinr>. t, i-* i 

vith a little teaching. ^ T f together 

laintain his mother not be hopes to 

^ould live by the sale ^be 

" bt distrusts. It is no cnm whose virtues 

It IS no common scruple.” 
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“Dear me,” said Esther, “ I thougftit ne was some- 
thing higher than that " She was disappointed 

Felix, on his side, as he strolled out in the evening 
air, said to himself “Now by what fine meshes of 
circumstance did that queer, devout old man, with 
his awful creed, which makes this world a vestibule 
With double doors to hell, and a narrow stair on 
one side whereby the thmner sort may mount to 
heaven — ^by what subtle play of flesh and spirit did 
he come to have a daughter so little m his own 
likeness? Married foolishly, I suppose. I’ll never 
marry, though I should have to hve on raw turnips 
to subdue my flesh I’ll never look back and say, 

‘ I had a fine purpose once — I meant to keep my 
hands clean, and my soul upright, and to look truth 
in the face , but pray excuse me, I have a wife and 
children — 1 must ho and simper a httle, else they’ll 
starve ' , or, ‘ My wife is nice, she must have her 
bread well buttered, and her feelings will be hurt 
if she IS not thought genteel ’ That is the lot Miss 
Esther is preparing for some man or other 1 could 
gnnd my teeth at such self-satisfied minxes, who 
think they can tell everybody what is the correct 
thing, and the utmost stretch of their ideas will not 
place them on a level with the mtelligent fleas I 
should like to see if she could be made ashamed of 
herself ” 


CHAPTER VI 

Though she bo dead, yet let mo think she lives, 

And feed my mind, that dies for want of her 

Marlowe Tamburlaine tJie Great. 

Haroly any one m Treby who thought at all of 
Lyon and his daughter had not felt the same s^ 
of wonder about Esther as Felix felt She was *t 
much liked by her father's church and congregatiin 
The less serious observed that she had too nianv 
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airs and graces, and held her head much too high ; 
the stricter sort feared greatly that Mr. Lyon had 
not been sufficiently careful in placing his daughter 
among God-fearing people, and that, being led astray 
by the melancholy vanity of giving her exceptional 
accomplishments, he had sent her to a French <;rhnol 
and allowed her to take situations where shf had 
contracted notions not only above her ov/n rank but 
of too worldly a kind to be safe in any rank But no 
one knew what sort of a woman her mother had been, 

domesticities! 

When he was chosen as pastor at Trebv in it 

was understood that he h^ad been a wKer m^any 
years, and he had no companion but the tearful 

Lyddy, his daughter being still 

had come home to live permanently ^th Lr She" 
and take pupils m the town. Within th of I* ^ ’ 

had excited a passion in two younp- 
that were clad in the b^sMe of r T 
a garment which at Xt 

design both in the stuff and the 'n displayed much 

secured an astonished admiration^^?V 
from the girls of various ap-ec u cleverness 

indeed, hef knowledge of pflnch ° pupils ; 

to give a distinctiol to Trebv .7®= held 

With other market-towns compared 

regard of any other kind, Wi^l 
were divided between fear ll!.- matrons 


want to marry her and reTf»nl^^ should 

^se that she should 


treat those “ undeniable ’’v^ she should 

scorn which was hardly to .^^h a distant 

daughter ; not only becancsT^^^.^^^^ ^ minister’s 
oeared to entail an obln^affrf , parentage ap- 
ional degree of Christ^^ an excep- 

loked at from a secular because, 

nmister must be below th^ view, a poor 

ciders who kept him p substantial house- 

at that time the 
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preacher who was paid under the Voluntary system 
was regarded by his flock with feelings not less 
mixed than the spiritual person who still took his 
tithe-pig or his modus His gifts were admired, 
and tears were shed under best bonnets at his 
sermons , but the weaker tea was thought good 
enough for him , and even when he went to preach 
a chanty sermon in a strange town, he was treated 
With home-made wine and the smaller bedroom 
As the good Churchman’s reverence was often mixed 
With growling, and was apt to be given chiefly to 
an abstract parson who was what a parson ought to 
be, BO the good Dissenter sometimes mixed his 
approval of mmistenal gifts with considerable 
cnucism and cheapening of the human vessel which 
contained those treasures Mrs Muscat and Mrs 
Nuttwood applied the pnnaple of Chnstian equality 
by remarking that Mr Lyon had his oddities, and 
that he ought not to allow his daughter to indulge 
in such unbecommg expenditure on her gloves, shoes, 

' and hosiery, even if she did pay for them out of her 
earnings As for the Church people who engaged 
Miss Lyon to give lessons m their famdies, their 
imagmations were altogether prostrated by the 
incongruity between accomplishments and Dissent, 
between weekly prayer-meetmgs and a conversance 
With so lively and altogether worldly a language as 
the French Esther’s own mmd was not free from 
a sense of irreconcilableness between the objects of 
ber taste and the conditions of her lot She knew 
that Dissenters were looked down upon by those 
whom she regarded as the most refined clfi»ses , her 
favourite companions, both in France and at an 
English school where she had been a junior teacher, 
had thought it quite ridiculous to have a father who 
Was a Dissenting preacher , and when an ardently 
admiring schoolfellow mduced her parents to take 
Esther as a governess to the younger children, all 
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her native tendencies towards luxury, fastidiousness, 
and scorn of mock g'entiiity, were strcng^thened by 
witnessingf the habits of a well-bom and v/ealthy 
family. Yet the position of servitude was irksome 
to her, and she was glad at last to live at home v/ith 
her father; for though, throughout her girlhood, she 
had wished to avoid this lot, a little experience had 
teught her to prefer its comparative independence, 
^ut she was not contented with her life : she seemed 
to herself to be surrounded with ignoble, uninterest- 
ing conditions, from which there was no issue ; for 
even if she had been unamiable enough to give her 
fa^er pain deliberately, it would have been no satis- 
faction to her to go to Treby church, and visibly turn 
w . ^ Disseat. It was not religious differences, 
^fferences, that Esther was concerned 
^out, and her ambitious taste would have been no 

Snf society of the Waces than in 

English and Waces spoke imperfect 

q Jck Ll'srs.Srout bSr,Te Jt”"" 

nicest distinctions of t^? Ld ac^nt f Th^had 
code of her own about scentf ? ’ . ^ 

and behaviour, by whik she^ and colours, textures 
sanctioned all things and condemned or 

well satisfied with herself for 
never doubtmg that hers wa/ u 
She was proud that the bestl!'^ highest standard. 
girls at school had alwav^^'^ ^ handsomest 
be taken for a bom ladv ^ H might 

clad in a sUk stocking, ^herfif+u^ instep, 

h-om a kid slipper, her 

delicate wrist, were ^eproachable nails and 

. sciousness to her • and delighted con- 

fer , and she felt that it was her 
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supcnonty which made her unable to use without 
disgust any but the finest cambnc handkerchiefs and 
freshest gloves Her money all went m the grati- 
fication of these nice tastes, and she saved nothing 
from her earnings I cannot say that she had any 
pangs of conscience on this score , for she felt, sure 
that she was generous she hated all meanness, 
would empty her purse impulsively on ^ some sudden 
appeal to her pity, and if she found out that her 
fatocr had a want, she would supply^ it with some 
pretty device of a surprise But then the good 
man so seldom had a want— except the perpetual 
desire, which she could never gratify, of seeing, her 
under convictions, and fit to become a member of 
the church , 

As for little Mr Lyon, he loved and admired this 
unregenerate child more, he feared, than was con- 
sistent with the due preponderance of impersonal 
and mmistenal regards he prayed and pleaded for 
her with tears, humbhng himself for her spiritual 
deficiencies in the privacy of his istudy , and then, 
came downstairs tb find himself m timorous sub- 
jection to her wishes, lest, as he mwardly said,' 
he should give his teaching an ill savour, by mingling 
it with outward crossing There will be queens in 
spite of Salic or other laws of later date than Adam 
and Eve, and here, In this small 'dmgy house of 
the -minister in Malthouse Yard, there -was, a light- 
footed, sweet-voiced Queen Esther 
"The stronger will always rule, say some, with an 
air of confidence which is hke a la-wyer’s flourish, 
forbidding exceptions or additions But what is 
strength ? Is it bhnd wilfulness that sees no terrors, 
no many-linked consequences, no bruises and wounds 
of those whose cords it tightens ? Is it the narrow- 
ness of a brain that conceives no needs differing from 
Its own, land looks to n6 results beyond the bargains 
** of to-day , that tugs -with emphasis for every small 
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purpose, and thinks it weakness to exercise the sub- 
lime power of resolved renunciation ? There is a sort 
of subjection which is the peculiar heritag-e of large- 
ness and of love ; and strength is often only another 
name for willing bondage to irremediable weakness. 

Esther had affection for her father z she recoirnised 
the purity of his character, and a quickness onntel- 
lect in hiin which responded to her own liveliness, in 
spite of what seemed a dreary piety, which selected 

^ and romantic in 

had a smoky 

Iw 1 "’ith him, because, 

when people spoke to him in the street it was his 

wont, mstead of remarking on the weather’and posing 
on, to pour forth in an absent manner some reflectionf 
^at were occupying his mind about theTracL of ?he 
Divine government, or about a rv.»,x„r % . ^ 

rated m the life of the eminent^Mr 

Esther had a Richard Baxter. 

the eyes of w^lgar ,-ven m 

should have loved her mother belt 

able to love her father: and 

have remembered.that mother more S® 

But she had no more 
time before she was five years 
the word oftenest on her lii.c when 

a low voice spZ JrZsStZT “Mamma”; when 
and she in her turn repeated th words to her, 
doll ; when a very small wbtf words to her rag- 
any that came after, used to oaf different from 

and tie on her frock and mnaf stroke her, 

there was nothing but sittin,^ 
where mamma was lying-! doll on a bed 

her away. Where distinct °“® earned 

no longer the low caressi^^ was 

^hite hand. She kneTX^r 
Frenchwoman, that she^ad 'was a. 

ttess, and that her maiden nam^°“ w Want and dis- 

eo name was Annette Ledru. 
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Her father had told her no more than this, and 
once, in her childhood, when she had asked him some 
question, he had said, “My Esther, until you are a 
woman, we will only think of your mother, when 
you are about to be married and leave me, we will 
speak of her, and I will deliver to you her nng and 
all that was hers , but, without a great command laid 
upon me, I cannot pierce my heart by speaking of 
that which was and is not ” Esther had never for- 
gotten these words, and the older she became, , the 
more impossible she felt it that she should urge her 
father with questions about the past ^ 

His inability to speak of that past to her depended 
on manifold causes Partly it came from an mitial 
concealment He had not the courage to tell Esther 
that he was not really her father he had not the 
courage to renounce that hold on her tenderness 
which the behef m his natural fatherhood must help 
to give -him, or to incur any resentment that her 
quick spirit might feel at havmg been brought up 
under a false -supposition But there were other 
things yet more difficult for him to be quite open 
about — deep sorrows of bis life as a Christian minister 
that were hardly to be told to^ a girl 
Twenty-two years before, *when Rufus Lyon was 
no more than thirty-six years old, he was the admired 
pastor of a large Independent congregation in one of 
our southern seaport towns He was unmamed, and 
had met all exhortations of friends who represented 
to him , that a bishop— r e , the overseer of an Inde- 
pendent church and congregation — should be the 
husband of one wife, by saying that St Paul meant 
this particular as a limitation, and not as an mjunction 
that a minister was permitted to have one Wife,rbut 
that he, -Rufus Lyon, did not wish to avail himself of 
that permission, finding his studies and other labours 
of his vocation all-absorbing, and seeing that mothers 
in Israel were sufficiently provided by those who had 
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not been set apart for a more special work. His 
church and congregation were proud of him : he was 
put forward on platforms, was made a deputation,” 
and was requested to preach anniversary sermons in 
fmr-off towns. "Wherever noteworthy preachers were 
discussed, Rufus Lyon was almost sure to be men- 
tioned ^ one who did honour to the Independent 
body ; his sermons were said to be full of studv vet 
fhll of fire ; and while he had more of hum^SoC 
ledge th^ many of his brethren, he showed in an 
eminent degree the m^ks of a true ministerial voca- 
tion But on a sudden this burning and shining 
light seemed to be quenched : Mr. Lyon voluntanl? 
resigned his charge and withdrew from the town 
'A ternble crisis had come uoon « 

hid ‘''‘'V ■'“wly-awakened p^mn 

had rushed together in a common flood, and ’had 

paralysed his mimstenal gifts. His life of 

years had been a story of purelv j ^ 

ous fervour ; his passTon had been 

argumentative conquest on the for 

sms he had had chiefly to pray ac-ain«!f r? 

of personal ambition (under s^h f 

takes in the mind as ambition 

career of an Independent orearT^ ^ chosen the 
too restless intellect ceaselpc^i^^*^ " those of a 
concerning the mysteiy of thS^whirh^^ questions 
revealed, and thus hindering- thJ^S ^ assuredly 
soul on the substanc/ of 
Even at that time of comoarjifrJ '^c^ivered. 

Imess and simplicity in youth, his unworld- 

keenly awake to the larn-er aff«; was 

a certain oddity to his manr,« world) gave 

though his sentritive face had *PPc*^ance ; and 

altogether seemed so irrelcva^i^t*^ person 

of tnmgs, that well-dressnH i ^ fashionable view 
i^nolly laughed at him a! grentlemen 

3ohn Mdton after th^ at Mr. 

Restoration and ribbons had 
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come in, and still more at that apostle, of weak 
bodily presence, who preached m the back streets of 
Ephesus and elsewhere, a new view of a new religion 
that hardly anybody believed in Rufus Lyon was 
the singular - looking apostle ' of the Meeting in 
Skipper’s Lane. Was it likely that any romance 
should befall such a man ? Perhaps not ; but romance 
did befall him ■ 

One winter’s evening in 1812, Mr Lyon was 
returning from a village preaching He walked at 
his usual rapid rate, with busy thoughts undistracted 
by any sight more distmct than the bushes and 
hedgerow trees, black beneath a, faint moonlight, 
until somethmg suggested to him that he had perhaps 
omitted to bring away with him a thin account-book 
in which he record^ certain subscriptions He 
paused, onfastened his outer coat and felt in all his 
pockets, then; he took off bis hat and looked inside 
it The book was not to be found, and he was about 
to walk on, when ho was startled by hearing a low, 
sweet voice say, with a strong foreign accent 
“ Have pity on me, sir ” 

Searching with his shortsighted eyes, he perceived 
some one on a side-bank , and approachmg, he found 
a young woman with a baby on her lap She spoke 
agam, more faintly than before , 

“ Sir, I die with hunger , m the name of God take 
the little one " 

There was no distrusting the pale face and the 
sweet low voice. AVithout pause, Mr Lyon took 
the baby m bis arms and said, “Can you walk by 
my side, young woman ? ” 

She rose, but seemed tottenng “ Lean on me,” 
said Mr Lyon And so they walked slowly on, the 
minister for the first time in his life carrying a baby 
Nothing better occurred to him than to take his 
charge to his own house, it was the simplest way 
of relieving the woman’s wants, and finding out how 
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she could be helped further ; and he thoug-ht of no 
other possibilities. She was too feeble for more 
words to be spoken between them till she was seated 
by his fireside. His elderly servant was not easily 
amazed at anything her master did in the wav of 
chanty, and at once took the baby, while Mr. Lyon 
unfastened the mother s damp bonnet and shawl, Lid 

Then,' waiting 

nothing to do but to notice the loveliness of her face 
which ^^emed to him as that of an angel/ Lith a 
benignity m its repose that carried a more a^ured 
sweetness th^ any smile. Gradually she r^^ved 
lifted up her delicate hands between 5 re\uved, 

firelight, and looked at tSe b^y “^oh ‘-t" 

to her on the old servant’s Ian foi * • ^ opposite 

with much content, and stret?h,ng‘o?t'“nateTfeit 
towards the warmth. Then L naked feet 
of relief grew into contrasrint ^ ^ ^ consciousness 
her eyes^to Mr. '^b‘;rftoTd'”clSety 

said, in her pretty broken way • 

“I knew you had a g-ood hept^ u 
your hat off. You seemed to 

the bien-aimi Saint Jean." image of 

The grateful glance of thoc. 1,1 
their long shadow-making eyelash 
of good to Rufus Lyon; itse^^.rf. I’-'"®® ? 
had never really looked at him befn w “ woman 
thing was apparently a blind l P°°'' 

delicate nurture, surely, iudgi„° r®”®)’ Catholic — of 
.!'> a tremor; he felt that k ” '’®t *'ands. He 
question her, and he only ™de to 

ittle food. She accepted^it with to take a 

r at the child contini^Ii ®''‘*=ot enjoyment, 
'^atst of gratitude, leamn^^’ then, with a 
senanfs hand, and say ■< Oh forward to press the 

m at Mr. Lyon°i^=^°“ “^® ' ” Then 

" fo' world a prettier *aid, << Is there 
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The evening passed , a bed was made up for the 
strange woman, and Mr Lyon bad not asked her so 
much as her name. He never went to bed himself 
that night. He spent it in misery, endunng a horrible 
assault of Satan He thouprht a frenzy had seized 
him. Wild visions of an impossible future thrust 
themselves upon him He dreaded lest the woman 
had a husband , he wished that he might call her 
his own, that he might worship her beauty, that she 
might love and caress him And what to the "'mass 
of men would have been onljr one of many allowable 
follies — a transient fascination, to be dispelled by 
daylight and contact with those common facts of 
which common-sense is the reflex — was to him a 
spiritual convulsion. He was as one who raved, and 
knew that he raved These mad wishes were irre- 
concilable with what he was, and must be, as a 
Chnstian minister , nay, penetrating his soul as 
tropic heat penetrates the frame, and changes for 
It all aspects and all flavours, they wer^s irreconcilabli 
With that conception of the’woild which made his 
faith All the busy doubt which had before been 
mere impish shadows flitting around a belief that 
was strong with the strengftb of an unswerving moral 
bias, had now gathered blood and substance The 
questioning spint had become suddenly bold and 
blasphemous . it no longer ‘insinuated scepticism — 
it prompted defiance} it no longer expressed cool 
mqulsitive thbught, but was the voice of a passionate 
mood Yet he never ceased to regard it as the voice 
of the tempter the conviction which had been the 
law bf his better life remained withm him as a 
consciencfe , . . . 

The struggle of that night was an abndgment of 
all the struggles that came-'after Quick souls have 
their mtensest life m the first anticipatory sketch of 
what may or will be, and the pursuit of their wish 
is the pursuit of that paradisaic vision which only 
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impelled them, and is left farther and farther behind, 
vanishing for ever even out of hope in the moment 
which IS called success. 

■^e next morning Mr. Lyon heard his guest’s 
history. She was the daughter of a French officer 
of considerable rank, who had fallen in the Russian 

France to 

Tvoun^ F? ^ h®'- husband, 

atmcCf whom she had becomi 

attached dunng his detention as a prisoner of war 

on parole at Vesoul, where she was living under the 
charge of some relatives, and to whom i-i 

married without the eo’nsent of h« » h!“ 

husband had served in the Hanoverian mml b,d 
obtained his discharge in order to visit Fno-li^^d 
some business, with Uie nature of wWeh she^w.s 
acquainted, and had been taken prisoner asTsuf 
pected spy. A short time after their mmria^e he =,„d 
his fellow-pnsoners had been moved a 
the coast, and she had remaSerb wrerelTs 
tainty about him, until at last a leff. Y ^ uncer- 
him telling her that an e«Lu ~ f™-" 

occurred, that he was in Engird 
her utmost effort to follow hfm a' 
on English ground she must arriving 

a cover which he enclosed, 

London. Fearing the oooositin address in 

started unknown to them with° friends, she 

of money ; and after endiring ^ Jv*?- 
many fears in waiting for discomfort and 

^ trading smaS®’ 

Southampton— ill. Before sh*. I? arrived at 

baby w^ bom ; and before to write her 

came, she had been obliged husband’s answer 
Md trinkets. He desired her t '’t'™ ?°”® ®’°‘bes 

fc^rh wuuldmeetherattte BelleT 

‘ be was himself in di.tr!.t. adding 

--,to her: when once she w5?„ 7"* "°*ble to come 

was m London they would 
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take ship and quit the country < Arrived at the Belle 
Sauvage, the poor thing Waited three days in vain for 
her husband on the fourth a letter came m a strange 
hand, saying that in his last moments he had desired 
this letter to be written to mfonn' her of his death, 
and recommend her to return to her friends She 
could choose no other course, but she had soon been 
reduced to walking, that she might save her pence 
to buy bread with , and on the evenmg when she 
made her appeal to Mr Lyon, she had pawned the 
last thmg, over and above needful clothing, tliat she 
could persuade herself to part with The things she 
had not home' to part with, were her mamage-nng 
and a locket containmg her husband’s hair, and bear- 
ing his baptismal name * This locket, she said, exactly 
resembled one worn by her husband on his watch- 
chain, only that his bore the name Annette, and con- 
tained a lock of h6r hair The precious tnflo’now 
hung round her neck by a cord, for she Lad sold the 
small gold cham which formerly held it ■ * 

The only guarantee of this story, besides the ex- 
quisite candour of her face, was a small packet of 
papers which she earned in her pocket, consistmg 
of her husband's few letters, the letter which am 
nounced his death, and her mamage certificate. It 
Was not so probable a story as that of many an m- 
venbve vagfrant , but 'Mr Lyon did not doubt it for 
a moment. It was impossible to him to suspect this 
angehc-faced woman, but he had strong suspicions 
concerning her husband He could not help being glad 

that she had not retained the address he had desired 
her to send to m London, as that removed any obvious 
means of leammg particulars about him But m- 
qmnes might have been made at Vesoul by letter 
and her fnends there might have been ..ppealed to’ 

A consciousness, not to be quite silenced, told Mr 
Lyon that this was the course he ought to take, but 
It Would have required an energetic self-conquest ’and 
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he was excused from it by Annette’s own disinclina- 
tion to return to her relatives if any other acceptable 
possibility could be found* 

He dreaded, with a violence of feeling' which sur- 
mounted all struggles, lest anything should take her 
away, and place such barriers between them as would 
make It unlikely or impossible that she should ever 
love him well enough to become his wife. Yet he 
saw^ with perfect clearness that unless he tore up this 
mad p^sion by . the roots, his. ministerial usefulness 
would be frustra^d, and the repose of his soul would 

woman was an unregenerate 
minutes listening to her artless talk 

1 position had 

himself to such a woman 

to which he owed an aIleg.a:;ZtLrhe’fad7o?|ed 
to fly to some backwoods where there was no rHnroli 
to reproach him, aod where he m gS sw«t 

woman to wife, and know th« J a. ^ sweet 

Those sensibilities which in mos^t 

equally through the youthful tliffused 

suddenly in Mn Lyon S Z t* . ^^o^sed 

genius revealed to them by a tard^^^*^ special 

conditions. His love was the 

young heart full of wonder and ^ ^ ® 

to one man is the virtue whirh f But what 

possibility of aspinwHs to . ^ the 

‘"’'Th*’'"'’ 5® his spintu^cro^**® bacfcslidmg 

The end was, that Annette - 

He had stnven against himself ^ ^ house, 

her position to some chief matronl^ represent 

tion, praying and yet dr#»nd m his congrega- 

tako her by the hand as to would so 

of his own longing nin to 1 ^?^?°®® that denial 

which he found if too bird in 

ut they regarded the cas/coldll^^thr himself. 

coiQiy . the woman was, 
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after all, a vagrant. Mr Lyon was observed to be 
surprisingly weak on the subject — his eagerness 
seemed disproportionate and imbecoming ; and this 
young Frenchwoman, unable to express herself very 
clearly, was no more mteresting to those matrons 
and their husbands than other pretty young women 
suspiciously circumstanced They were willing to 
subscnbe somefiung to carry her on her way, or if 
she took some lodgings they would give her a little 
sewing, and endeavour to convert her from Papistiy 
If, however, she was a respectable person, as she 
said, the only proper thing for her was to go back 
to her own country and friends In spite of himself, 
Mr Lyon exulted There seemed a reason now that 
he should keep Annette under his own ej’cs He 
told himself that no real object would be served by 
his providmg food and lodgmg for her elsewhere— 
an expense which he could lU afford And she was 
apparently so helpless, except as to the one task of 
attendmg to her baby, that it would have been folly 
tOithink of her exerting herself for her own support 
But thi<i course of his was severely disapproved 
by his church There were vanous signs that the 
mmister was under some eVil mfluence his preach- 
ing wanted its old fervour,* he seemed to shun the 
intercourse of his brethren, and very mournful 
suspicions were entertained A formal remonstrance 
was presented to him, but he met it as iT he had 
already determined to act m anticipation of it. He 
admitted that external circumstances, conjoined with 
a peculiar state of mind, were likely to hinder the 
fruitful exercise of his ministry, and he resigned it. 
There was much sorrowing, much cxpostulaUon, but 
he declared that for the present he was unable to 
unfold himself more fully, he only wished to state 
solemnly that Aimettc Ledru, though blind in spiritual 
things, was in a worldlj’ sense a pure and wrtuous 
woman No more was to be said, and he departed 
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to a distant town. Here he maintained himself, 
Annette, and the child, with the remainder of his 
stipend, and with the wagfes he earned as a printer's 
reader. Annette was ne of ' those angelic-faced, 
helpless women who take all things as “manna from 
heaven: the good image of the well-beloved Saint 
John wished her to stay with him, and there was 
nothing else that she wished for except the unattain- 
able. Yet for a whole year Mr. Lyon never dared 
to tell Annette that he loved her : he trembled before 
this woman; he saw that the idea of his beinp- her 
lover was too remote from her mind for her to have 
any idea that she ought not to live with him. She 
had never known, never asked the reason why he 

to entertain as 

15 vis about the strange world in which she 

lived ^ a bird m its nest: an avalanche had fallen 

over the p^t, but she sat warm and uncrushed 

there was food for many morrnwc 

flounshed. She did not LeT^ven I 

priest, or about havhiV hS 5 

bn the subject of religion Mr T vo ^^Ptized ; and 

and shrank as much from speal^n^ ^ timid, 

the subj'ect of his love. He ^ 

might cause her to feel a suddo ^ythmg that 

him. He dreaded dSurtW h° 

and content. In these davs^hlo gratitude 

not slumbering ; it was awake ^ faith was 

of having faUen in a struggle ^ achingly conscious 

treasure committed to h^ and if ^ ^®^t 

he held himself a backslider if r ** 

thoughts never gained the fiin ^ 

his soul His prayers had ®ar and consent of 

that there was something he stifled. by the sense 

obedience : they had ceased complete 
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dulled spintual sense mig-ht be roused to full vision 
and hearing as of old, and the supreme facts become 
again supreme in his soul Mr Lyon will perhaps 
seem a very simple personage, with pitiably narrow 
theories , but none of our theones are quite large 
enough for all the disclosures of time, and to the 
end of men’s straggles a penalty will remain for 
those who sink from the ranks of the heroes into the 
crowd for whom the heroes fight and die ■ j 
One day, however, Annette learned Mr Lyon’s 
secret The baby had a tooth coming, and being 
large and strong now, was noisily fretful Mr Lyon, 
though he had been working extra hours and was 
much in need of repose, took the child from its 
mother immediately on entering the house and 
walked about with it, patting and talking soothingly 
to it. The stronger grasp, the new sensations, were 
a successful anodyne, and baby went to sleep on his 
shoulder But fear^l lest any movement should 
disturb it, he sat down, and endured the bondage of 
holding It still against his shoulder 

"You do nurse baby well," said -Annette approv- 
ingly " Yet you never nursed before I came ? ’’ 

"No," said Mr Lyon "I had no brothers and 
sisters ” ' , I 

"Why were you not married?" Annette- had 
never thought of asking that question before 

"Because I never loved any worpan — hll now 
I thought I should never marry Now I wish to 
marry ’’ ^ , 

Annette started She did not see at once that 
she was the woman he wanted to marry , what had 
flashed on her mind was, that there might be a 
great change in Mr Lyon’s life It was as iLthe 
lightning had entered into her dream and half 
awaked her , i 

" Do you think it foolish, Annette, that I should 
■'‘■'•■h to marry?” , 
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“ I did not expect it,” she said doubtfully. I did 
not know you thought about it.” 

“You know the woman I should like to marry? ” 

I know her ? she said interrogatively, blushing 
deeply. 

It is you, ^^nette you whom I have loved better 
than my duty. I forsook everything for you.” 

Mr. Lyon paused: he was about to do 'what he 

felt would be ig^noble— to urge what seemed like a 
Claim. 


you love me, Annette? Will you be my 
wife ? Annette trembled and looked miserable. ^ 
Do not speak— forget it,” said Mr. Lyon, rising 
suddenly and speaking with loud energy. ^ No no 
—I do not want it— I do not wish it » ' 

Jhe baby awoke as he started up * he e-ave the 
chiM into Annette’s arms, and left her. ^ ^ 

His work took him away early the nevf 
and the next again. They did nnf f 

much to 6ach other. The^third speak 

too ill to go to work. H.S "as 

wrought ; he had been too ooor^^ ? ^ °''T 

nourishing food’, and unde? the 
long-deferred hope his h^Ith had of his 

had no regular servanHinly olfj™ 
an old woman, who lit^he fir^ 
kettles. Annette was forced f ^ 1 
and this sudden demand on 4r shont^^® sick-nurse, 
her torpor. The illness was a S • ^ 
medical man one day hearinrr fhe 

delirium raving With an as tnni* cl ^ hi his 

language, suddenly looLd Biblical 

curiosity at Annette, and ask/^""?^ , increased 

other relative^ 

shaking ^her 

“ More than ‘if y?a^°“ ’’ 
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“ Was he a preacher once ? ” 

“ Yes ” 

‘ When did he leave off being a preacher ? ' 

“ Soon after he took care of me ” 

“ Is that his child ? ” 

“Sir,” said Annette, colouring indignantly ' “I 
am a widow " ; 

The doctor, she thought, looked at her oddly, but 
he asked no more questions. f 

When the sick man was g'etting better, and akle 
to enjoy invalid’s food, he observed one day, while 
he weis taking some broth, that Annette was" look- 
ing at him , he paused to look at her m return, and 
Was struck with a new expression in her face, quite 
distmct from the merely passive sweetness which 
usually characterised it She laid her little hand 
on his, which Was now transparently thin, and said, 
“I am getting very wise, Iihave sold some of the 
books to make money — the doctor told me where , 
and I have looked into the shops where they Sell 
caps and bonnets and pretty things, and I can do 
all that, and get more money to keep us And when 
you are well enough to get up, we will go out and 
be married — shall we not ? See I and la pettie " (the 
baby had never been named anything else) “ shall call 
you Papa — and then we shall never part.’, 

Mr Lyon trembled This illness — something else, 
perhaps — had made a great change in Annette ^-A 
fortnight after that they were married ,The day 
before, he had ventured to ask her if she felt any 
difficulty about her religion, and if she would con- 
sent to have la petite baptized and brought , up as 
a Protestant, She shook her head and said yeiy 
simply ■' ^ 

“No m France, in other days, I would have 
minded , but all is changed 1 never was fond of 
religion, but I knew it was nght fatmats Us fleurs 
les bals, la miistgiic, et men man qui itaii beau. But 
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that is gone away. There Is nothing of my religion 
in this country. But the good God must be here, for 
you are good ; I leave all to you.” 

It was clear that Annette regarded her present 
life as a sort of death to the world — an existence 
on a remote island where she had been saved from 
wreck. She was too indolent mentally, too little 
interested, to acquaint herself with any secrets of 
the isle. The transient energy, the more vivid con- 
sciousness and sympathy whicli had been stirred in 
her during Mr. Lyon’s illness, had soon subsided 
°''*:,apathy to everything except her child. 

three years of life that remained were but a 
^d gentle death Those three years were to Mn 

Lyon a penoo of ^ch self-suppression and life in 
another as few men know. Stranp-^ ! • 

for this woman, which he felt to hfve jrawn hiS^s'.de 

Te hTd r^est and hihtf-the T' ‘°r“” 1*^“" 

who had no glimpse of h“ thotl^^i?"”.? 
thorough renunciation than he “duc^ a more 
the time of his comple““evotii r T" 

career. He had no flattery now iither 'f 
or the world ; he knew thnf himself 

world had forgotten him ^ 

Ills memory. The only sati«?fa at 

satisfaction of his tend^mtis-lSi?^^® 
work, untiring patience meant untinng 

to the dumb signs of feelinp- wakefulness even 
alone cared for. & m a creature whom he 

Esther as^the with little 

m his hfe. A year afterw;5dR°^ gears' break 

again, and lived with th^ entered the ministry 
Esther might bo so ed?rlt,T°"'; =P_“ingness that 
her own bread in case T to get 

-ase of his death. Her probable 
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facility m acquiring French naturally suggested his 
sending her to a French school which would give 
her a special advantage as a teacher It was a 
Protestant school, and French Protestantism had the 
high recommendation of being non-Prelatical It 
was understood that Esther would contract no 
Papistical superstitions , and this was perfectly true ; 
but she contracted, as we see, a good deal of non- 
Papistical vanity 

Mr Lyon’s reputation as a preacher and devoted 
pastor had revived , but some dissatisfaction begm- 
nmg to be felt by his congregation at a certam laxity 
detected by them in his views as to the limits of 
salvation, which he had in one sermon even hinted 
might extend to unconscious recipients of mercy, he 
had found it desirable seven years ago to quit this 
ten years’ pastorate and accept a call from the less 
important church m Malthouse Yard, Treby Magna. 

This was Rufus Lyon’s history, at that time un- 
known in Its fulness to any human being besides 
himself We can perhaps gUess what memories they 
were that relaxed the stringency of his doctrine on 
the point of salvation In the deepest of all senses 
his heart said 

>4 

Though she be deaa, yet let me think she live*, 

And feed my mind, that dies for want of her 
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CHAPTER VII. 

M. It was but yesterday you spoke him well — 

You’ve changed your mind so soon ? 

N. Net I—’tis he 

That, changing to my thought, _ has changed my mind. 
No man puts rotten apples in his pouch 
Because their upper side looked fair to him. 

Constancy in mistake is constant folly. 

The news that the rich heir of the Transomes was 
actually come back, and had been seen at Treby, 
was carried to some one else who had more reasons 
for being interested in it than the Reverend Rufus 
Lyon was yet conscious of having. It was owing 
to this that at three o’clock, two days afterwards 
a carriage and pair, with coachman and footman 'm 
enmson and drab, passed through the lodge-gates of 
Transome Court. Inside there was a hale good- 
natured-looking man of sixty, whose hands rested 
on a knotted stack held between his knees ; and a 
blue-eyed, well-f^tured Jady, fat and middle-aged 
a mountain of satin, lace, and exquisite muslin 
embroideiy They were not persons of hiehiv 
remarkable appearance, but to most Trebians they 
seemed absolutely unique, and likely to be known 
^ywhere. If you had looked down on them from 
Sampsons coach, he would have said 
^ter lifting his hat, » Sir Maximus and his ladv— 

Debits Maytag. ^ Lady 

SO long/’ ^ ® shade 

-aty bad abe aUea^ded^r t 
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for the sake of dancing: with her I always liked her 
from that time — I never swallowed the scandal about 
her myself ’’ ‘ 

“If we are to be intimate with her,” said Lady 
Debarry, “I wish you would avoid making such 
allusions, Sir Maximus I should not like Selma and 
Harnet to hear them ” 

“ My dear, I should have forgotten all about the 
scandrJ, only you remind me of it somebmes,” 
retorted the Baronet, smiling and takmg out his 
snuff-box 

“These sudden turns of fortune are often danger- 
ous to an excitable constitution,” said Lady Debarry, 
not choosing ’ to notice her husband’s epig^ 
“Poor Lady Ahcia Methurst got heart-disease from 
a sudden piece of luck— the death of her uncle, you 
know ’ If Mrs Transome were wise she would go 
to town— she can afford it now— and consult Dr 
Truncheon I should say myself he would order her 
digitalis* 1 have often guessed exacUy what a 
prescription would be But it certainly was always 
one of her weak points to think that she understood 
medicme better than other people ” 

“ She’s a healthy woman enough, surely see how 
upnght she is, and she ndes about like a girl of 

IS so thin that she makes me shudder ” 

’ “Poohl she’s slim and active, women are not bid 
for by &e pound.” 

“Pray don’t be so coarse 

Sir Maximus laughed and showed his good teeth, 
which made his laughter very becoming The 
carnage stopped, and they were soon ushered mto 
Mrs Transome’s sittmg-room, where she was working 
at her worsted embroidery A little daily embroidery 
had been a constant element in Mrs Transome’s life , 
that soothing occupation of taking stUihes to produce 
What neithef she nor any one else wanted, was then 
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the resource of many a well-born and unhappy 
woman. 

She received much warm congiatiilation and 
pressure of her hand with perfect composure of 
manner; but she became paler than usual, and her 
hands turned quite cold. The Debarrys did not yet 
know what Harold's politics were. 

“Well, our lucky youngfster is come in the nick of 
time,” said Sir Maximus; “if he’ll stand, he and 
Philip can run in harness together and keep out both 
the Whigs.” 

“ It IS really quite a providential thing — his return- 
ing just now,” said Lady Debarry. “ 1 couldn’t help 
thinking that something would occur to prevent 
Philip from having such a man as Peter Garsdn 
for his colleague.” 

“I call my friend Harold a youngster,” said Sir 
Maximus, “for, you know, I remember him only as 
he was when that portrait was taken ” 

.. * long while ago,” said Mrs. Transome. 

My son is much Mtered, as you may imagine.” 
There was a confused sound of voices in th. i!h.„ 

while this talk WM going on. Mrs. Transome chose 

to Ignore that noise, but her far#* 

began to flush a little. pale, 

“Yes, yes, on the outside, I dare sav P,.#-'* 
a fine fellow — I always liked in.' a ’ ^ 
had asked me what I should rJT* if anybody 

of the county, I couldnnave ® 
better than having a young- Tran^^ anything 

who will take aS acC LTl “ “«g:hbour 

the Debarrys were always on th- . J 
in old days. Of course he’ll sta^l^a* a'*® *°^®‘ber 
his mind to it ? ” made up 

The need for an answer l 

question was deferred by the Inrrr embarrassing 
sounds accompanied bv a ho ’^crease of inarticulate 
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of old Mr Transome with a cord round his waist, 
playmp a very poor-paced horse for a black-maned 
little boy about three years old, who was urging: bun 
on with loud encouraging noises and occasional 
thumps from a stick which he wielded with some 
difficulty The old man paused with a vague, gentle 
smile at the doorway, while the Baronet got up to 
speak to him Nimrod snuffed at his master’s legs 
to ascertain that he was not hurt, and the little boy, 
finding something new to be looked at, let go the 
cord and came round m front of the company, dragging 
his stick, and standing at a safe war-dancing distance 
as he fixed bis great black eyes on Lady Debarry 
“Dear me, what a splendid little boy, Mrs 
Transome 1 why — it cannot be — can it b^that you 
have the happiness to bo a grandmamma ? 

•“ Yes , that Is my son’s little boy ” 

“ Indeed 1 ’’ said Ladv Debarry, really amazed 
'• 1 never heard you speak of his mamage He has 
brought you home a daughtcr-in-law, then ? 

“ No," said Mrs Transome coldly , “ she is dead ” 

««0 o ohl” said Lady Debarry, in a tone 

ludicrously undecided between condolence, satis- 
faction, and general mistiness “ How very singular 
—I m^ that we should not have heard of Mr 
Harold’s mamage. But he’s a chamlng httlo 
fellow come to me, you roundMiheeked ^erub 

The black ey«s continued fixed as If by a sort of 
fescinabon on Lady Debarry’s face, and her affable 
invitation was nnbeeded At last, puttmg his head 
forward and pouting his bps, the cherab gave forth 
With marked intention the sounds, “ Nau^i-oom,’’ 
many times repeated apparently they summed up 
his opinion of Lady Debarry, and may perhaps have 
meant “ naughty old woman, but fais speech was a 
broken lispmg polyglot of ha^dous mterpretation 
Then he turned to pull at the Blenheim spamel, which, 
bemg old and peevish, gave a little snap 
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Go, go, Harry ; let poor Puff alone— -he’ll bite 
you,” said Mrs. Transome, stooping to release her 
aged pet. 

Her words were too suggestive, for Harry immedi- 
ately laid hold of her arm with his teeth, and bit 
with all his might. Happily the stuffs upon it were 
some protection, but the pain forced Mrs. Transome 
to give a low cry ; and Sir Maximus, who had now 
turned to reseat himself, shook the little rascal off, 

whereupon he burst away and trotted into the library 
again. 

“ I fear you are hurt," said Lady Debarry, with 
smcere concern. “What a httle savage ! Do 

«coSmend fomen- 

tation — don t thmk of me. 

“ Oh thMk you, it is nothing,” said Mrs. Transome, 
biting her hp and smiling alternately • “it will 

fL°eie ^ ^ gra^dmarTma, yoS 

K mate quue a new“* for 

were playfellows at o^ce.” Transome ; they 

toZrof"k\"/oM^^^^^ “it is odd 

I made up my mind iWas a L- so long. 

an old stager I am, to be sure I ^^chelor. What 
marned? I hope we shall son whom has he 

of seemg Mrs. Harold TrLsome 

occupied with old Mr. Tran«?r>rr, j Maximus, 

the previous conversation on that®subjtt°‘ 

She is no longer hvine- ” t .T.? ^ 

interposed; “but now,^^ my ’ de^^2 hastily 

must not hmder Mrs. Maximus, we 

her arm. I am sure sh^ i^ ® attending to 

another word, my dear— we 

you and Mr. Harold will ^^in— 

Thursday-say yes, only yes °° 

teryi" 

said Sir Maximus; “he must lose 
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no time in makingr Philip’s acquaintance. Tell him 
Philip IS a fine fellow — earned everything before him 
at Oxford And your son must be returned along 
With him for North Loamshirc You said he meant 
to stand ? ” 

“ I will wnte and let you know if Harold has any 
engagement for Thursday ; he would of course be 
happy otherwise," said Mrs Transome, evading the 
question ' 

" If not Thursday, the next day — the very first day 
he can " 

The visitors left, and Mrs Transome was almost 
glad of the painful bite which had saved her from 
being questioned further about Harold’s politics 
“ This « the last visit I shall receive from them,” 
she said to herself as the door closed behmd them, 
and she rang for Denner 

“ That poor creature is not happy, Sir Maximus,” 
said Lady Debarty, as they drove along “Some- 
thing annoys her about her son I hope there is 
nothing unpleasant m his character Either he kept 
his marriage a secret from her, or she was ashamed 
of it He IS thirty-four at least by this time After 
hvmg m the East so long he may have become a sort 
of person one would not care to be intimate with , 
and that savage boy — he doesn't look hke a lady’s 
*^bild ” 

“Pooh, my dear,” said Sir Maximus, “women 
think so ' much of those minubas In the present 
state of the country it is bur duty to look at a 
man’s position and politics Philip and my brother are 
both of that opinion, and I thmk they know what’s 
nght if any man does We are bound to regard 
every man of our party as a public mstrument, and 
to pull all together The Transomes have always 
been a good Tory family, but it has been a apher of 
late years This young feUow coming back with a 
fortune to give the family a head and a posiUon is a 
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clear g-ain to the country ; and with Philip he‘Ii get 
into the right hands — of course he wants guiding, 
having been out of the country so long. All we have 
to ask is, whether a man’s a Tory, and will make a 
stand for the good of the country ?— that’s the plain 
English of the matter. And I do beg of you, my 
dear, to set aside all these gossiping niceties, and 
exert yourself, like a woman of sense and spirit as 
you are, to bring the right people together.” 

^ Here Sir Maximus gave a deep cough, took out 
his snuff-box, and tapped it : he had made a serious 
mantal speech, an exertion to which he was rarely 
urged by anything smaller than a matter of con- 
science. And this outline of the whole duty of a 

n ^th him ; though the 
Duffield Watchman had pointed expressly to Sir 

Maximus Debarry ^opgst others, in branding the 
oo-operabon of the leones as a conscious selfishness 

Tf ?'!, f which, however, would be 

defeated by co-operation of all the friends of 
truth and hber^, who, the Wizichma^ trusted, would 
subordinate all npn-poliHcal differences in order to 

"'“Norno7mrfi-.‘L“"i 

caution Never mind what was^Zn^at 9^ 
whether Transome likes to sit wit^hif 
up We may surely wink at ^cked 

sake of the public interest if 

and if He didh V I don’t knc^^ ;W‘nighty does; 

become of the country— Govern^ what would have 

been earned on, andmanv never have 

been lost That’s the nhUr. battle would have 

the common sense too of the matter, and 

Good • 


Sir Maximus gave a deep' cough and tapped 
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his box again, inwardly remarking, that if he had 
not been such a lazy fellow he might have made as 
good a figure as his son Phihp ' 

But at this point the carnage, which wnsj-olling 
by a turn towards Treby Magna, passed a well- 
dressed man, who raised his hat to Sir Maximus, 
and called to the coachman to stop 

“ Excuse me. Sir Maximus," said this personage, 
standing uncovered at the carnage door, “ but I have 
]ust learned something of importance at Treby, which 
I thought you would like to Imow as soon as possible ” 
“lAhl wbafs that? Something about Garstm or 
Clement?” said Sir Maximus, scemg the other draw 
a poster from his pocket, 

“ No , rather worse, I fear ^ou will thmk A new 
Radical candidate, I got this by a stratagem from 
the pnntcr’s boy They’re not posted yet.’’ 

“ A Radical I " said Sir Maximus, in a tone of m- 
credulous disgpist, as he took the folded bill “ What 
fool is he? — he’ll have no chance.” 

“ They say he’s ncher than Garstm ” 

“Harold Transome 1” shouted Sir Maximus, as 
he read the name m three-inch letters “ I don’t 

believe it ^ifs a tnck — it’s a squib why — why — 

we’ve just been to his place — eh ? do you know any 
more? Speak, sir— speak , don’t deal out your story 
like a damned mountebank, who, wants to keep people 
gapmg ” ‘ 

" Sir Maximus, pray don t give way so,” said Lady 
E)ftbarry . ♦ * 

“Tm afraid there’s no doubt about it, sir,” said 
Christian ‘ ‘ After gettmg the bill, Pmot Mr Labron’s 
clerk, and he said he had just had the whole 
story from Jermyn’s clerk The Ram Itm is eng^aged 
already, and a committee is being made up He says 
Jennyn goes like a steam-engine, when he has a mind, 
although he makes such long-winded speeches " 

“ JermjTi be hanged for a two-faced rascal 1 Tell 
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Mitchell to drive oo. It’s of no tise to stay chatter- 
ing here. Jump up on the box and go home with us. 
I may want you.” 

“You see I was right, Sir Maximus,” said the 
Baronet’s wife ; “ I had an instinct that we should 
find him an unpleasant person.” 

“ Fudge I if you had such a fine instinct, why did 
you let us go to Transome Court and make fools of 
ourselves ? ” 

“Would yon have listened to me? But of Course 
you will not have him to dine with you ? ” 

“Dinevfithttie? I should think not. I’d sooner 
he should dinfc off me. I see how it is clearly enough. 
He has become a regular beast among those Ma- 
homotans---he’s got 'neither religion nor morals left. 
He can’t know anything about English politics. He’ll 
go and cut his own nose off as a landholder, and 
never know. However, he won’t get in— he'll spend 
his money for nothing.” ^ 

“ I fear he is a very licehtious man,” said Lady 
Debarty. “ We know now why his mother seemed 
so uneasy. I should think she reflects a little, poor 

Christian nuisance we didn’t meet 

Chnstian on our way, mstead of coming back : but 

uSS •‘“Commonly adroit, 

me eSan! TdVake 
litSe.” accounts a 

^een so 

if ^*^shan’s economical virtues 

antediluSa^ am^alf winm 

demned tn system of things con- 

emned to carry such a huge, bulk that they really 
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could not inspect their bodily appurtenance, and bad 
no conception of their own tails their parasites 
doubtless had a merry time of it, and often did ex- 
tremely well when the high-bred saurian himself was 
ill at ease Treby Manor, measured from the front 
saloon to the remotest shed, was as lar^e as a 
moderate-sized village, and there were certainly more 
lights burning in it every evening, more wine, spints, 
and ale drunk, more waste and more folly, than could 
he found m some large villages There was fast 
revelry m the stewards room, and slow revelry in 
the Scotch baihfiTs room , short whist, costume, and 
flirtation m the housekeeper’s room, and the same at 
a lower pnce m the servants' hall , a select Olympian 
feast m the pnvate apartment of the cook, who was 
a much grander person than her ladyship, and wore 
gold and jewellery to a vast" amount of suet, a gam- 
bling group m the stables, and the coachman, perhaps 
the most innocent member of the estabhshhient, 
tippling in majestic solitude by a fire In the harness 
room Eor Sir Maximus, as every one said, was a 
gentleman of the right sort, condescended to no mean 
inquiries, greeted his head-servants with a good- 
evening, gentlemen,” when he met them m the Park, 
and only snarled in a subdued way when he looked 
over the accounts, willing to endure some personal 
Inconvenience m order to keep up the institutions of 
the country, to mamtam his hereditary establishment, 
and do hw duty m that station of life — the station 
of the long-tailed saurian — ^to which it had pleased 
Providence to call him , 

The focus of bnlhancy at Treby Manor that even- 
ing was m no way the dming-room, where Sir 
^laximus sipped his port under some mental depres- 
sion, as he discussed with his brother, the Reverend 
Augustus, the sad fact, that one of the oldest names in 
flie county was to be on the wrong side— not in the 
drawing-room, where Miss Debar ly and Miss Selma, 
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quietly elegant in their dress and manners, were 
feeling rather dull than otherwise, having finished 
Mr. Bulwer’s Eugene Aram, and being thrown back 
on the last great prose work of Mr. Southey, while 
their mamma slumbered a little on the sofa. No ; 
the centre of eager talk and enjoyment was the 
steward’s room, where Mr. Scales, house-steward and 
head-butler, a man most solicitous about his boots, 
wristbands, the roll of his whiskers, and other attri- 
butes of a gentleman, distributed cigars, cognac, and 
whisky, to various colleagues and guests who were 
discussing, with that freedom of conjecture which is 
one of our inalienable privileges as Britons, the prob- 
able amount of Harold Transome’s fortune, concern- 
ing which fame had already been busy long enough 
to have acquired vast magnifying power. 

The chief in this scene was undoubtedly Mr. 
Chnstaan’s, although he had hitherto been com- 
paratively silent ; but he occupied two chairs with 
so much grace, throwing his right leg over the seat 

SLt f hThpfn w. "g'S hand on the 

back , he held his cigar and displayed a splendid 

se^-nng with such becoming nonchalancl^, and 

?hl Xfri^Lerey^idtt" T*” 

Sacterr^*‘ a 

“Why,” said Mr. Crowder an nTH . ui 
tenant, though much in arr^r ^to'w. ‘’f ^ ® 
condescended frequently to i • 
rnnm fot- 1-v.n dnnk in the steward’s 


wonderful. Why,” he wenf T fast— it's 

look towards Mr. Scales ** ^ hesitating 

thousJdT””^ 



man. 
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^^N”o:srSrt“Tfll%rt.a. a hu„a,ed 
‘'’“Xl''rtoow1t5l‘’aTr™m,” s-d Mr C™wder 

deprecatingly cri.neral laueb All the other 

Here there was a general 
intellects present were more cultivated than 

Crowder’s iTr(»nch for tnfle, my friend,” 

'.i^T^^Snsban “^Don’t talk over people’s heads 
5 Scie“ I rhaU tavr bard work to ooderrtaod 

you myself soon ” „ . head-gardener, 

Scales, rather °®ttl®^ py ring the beU for 

1 ^°„S so’m?Tunch Thffs the thing 

lemons, and i^ke n“to^the unknown tongues,” 

a'd'M^^hnst.ao, »P. “■* ''•PP'"*' 

Shoulder as he “crowder, is this ” Here Mr 

“What I g pull down his waistcoat 

Scales paused to P dnnk. He was wont 

in a hearers bme for meditabon 

m this way to English , I’m not against 

“Come, ^cn, P ^^^ble Crowder 
bemg taught, sm ^ 

“Wat ^ tai over almost as soon as he can 

man turns bis wp j j something 

turn himself ^rent?” 

^^.'^^^tl^'^rTvou^do-few men more,” said the 
7° person appealed to 

♦ T'we had anything to do with commercial 

, “Nottbatl vehaa ^ ^ 

\ families myseit ‘ 
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“but it wasn’t tned hereabout. They said there 
was a deal o’ false swearing Some young man 
pretended to be the true heir — let me see — I can’t 
justly remember the names — he’d got two He swore 
ho was one man, and they swore he Jwas another 
However, Lawyer Jermyn won it — they say he’d 
Win a game against the Old One himself — and the 
young fellow turned out to be a scamp Stop a bit 
~-his name was Scaddon — Henry Scaddon ” 

Mr Christian here let a lemon slip from his hand 
mto the punch-bowl with a plash which sent some 
of the nectar into the company’s faces. ’ 

“ Hallo I What a bungler I am I” he said, looking 
as if he were quite jarred by this unusual aw kward- 
uess of his “Go on with your tale, Mr Crowder — 
a scamp named Harry Scaddon ” 

“Well, that’s the tale,” said Mr Crowder “He 
Was never seen nothing of any more. It was a deal 
talked of at the time — and I’ve sat by , and my father 
used to shake his head , and always when this Mrs 
Transome was talked of, be used to shakA his head, 
and say she earned things iwith a high hand once. 
But, Lord I it was before the battle of Waterloo, 
and I’m a poor hand at tales , I don’t see much good 
‘u ’em myself— but if anybody’ll tell me a cure for the 
sheep-rot I’ll thank him ” 

Here Mr Crowder relapsed mto smoking and 
silence a little discomfited that the knowledge of 
which he had been delivered, bad turned out rather 
a shapeless and insignificant bir^ 

“Well well, bygones should bo bygones, there 
are secrets m most good families,” said Mr Scales, 
Winking, “and this young Transome, coming back 
With a fortune to keep up the establishment, and 
have things done m a decent and gentlemanly way 
■—It would all have been right if he’d not been this 
sort of Radical madman But now he’s done for 
himself I beard Sir Maximus say at dinner that 
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he would be excommunicated ; and that’s a pretty 
strong word, I take it.” 

What does it mean, Scales ? ” said Mr. Christian, 
who loved tormenting. 

“ Ay, what’s the meaning?” insisted Mr. Crowder, 
encouraged by finding that even Christian was in 
the dark. 

“Well, it’s a law term— speaking in a figurative 
sort of way — meaning that a Radical was no 
gentleman.” 

Perhaps it s partly accounted for by his getting 
his money so fast, and in foreign countries,” said 
Mr. Crowder tentatively. “ it’s reasonable to think 
hed be gainst the land and this country— eh, 

Sircome wm an eminent mUler who had con- 
siderable business transactions at the manor, and 

“ handsome per- 
w account. He was a highly 

honourable tradesman, but in this and in other 

for^^nreft'^'h*’^®'’ ““tibitions of his country ; 

ereat^ butlers*^'**??’ ^ observed, must have 
fentenSy!' “®“<i Browder 

I shouw’’lik°e‘ to fee bh l^rcf r^he”" 

l^Tth ^th. 1 swim 

“Hey-day, Mr. Sircome! that’o « Poei* i • » 

said Mr. Christian, who knew rt.‘ . 0“^ ma.-cim,” 

sentence was his favourite Sircome s last 

to give it UD. it f?n • y°“ 

flom.” “J^te the quality of your 

“A Radical maxim!” sairf xa.. o* 
of angry astonishment. “ l ^ 

ni^ .g:randfather,‘^anyS>w?’“ 

Christian. . R.rorm ha^ 3^^% ^htwi^oftt 
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majority — that’s the rabble, you know , and the 
respectability and good sense of the country, which 
are in the minonty, are afraid of Reform running on 
too fast. So the stream must be running towards 
Reform and Radicalism , and if you swim with it, 
.^Mr Sircome, you’re a Reformer and a Radical, and 
your flour is objectionable, and not full weight — and 
being tned by Scales, will be found wanting ” 

There was a roar of laughter This pun upon 
Scales was highly appreciated by every one except 
the miller and the butler The latter pulled down 
his waistcoat, and puffed and stared in rather an 
excited manner Mr Christian’s wit, m general, 
seemed to him a poor kind of quibbling 

“ What a fellow you are for fence, Christian,” said 
the gardener Hang me, if 1 don’t think you’re up 
to everything " 

“ That’s a compliment you might pay Old Nick, if 
you come to that,” said Mr Sircome, who was in the 
painful position of a man deprived of his formula 
“ Yes, yes,” said Mr Scales , “ I’m no fool myself, 
and could parry a thrust if I liked, but I shouldn’t 
like It to be said of me that I was up to everything 
I’ll keep a little principle, if you please ” 

“To be sure,” said Christian, ladling out the 
punch “ What would justice be without Scales ? ” 
The laughter was not quite so full-throated as 
before. Such excessive cleverness war a little 
Satanic. 

“A joke’s a joke among gentlemen,” said the 
butler, getting exasperated , “ I thmk there has been 
quite liberties enough taken with my name But if 
you must talk about names, I’ve heard of a party 
before now calling himself a Christian, and being 
anything btii it. 

“ Come, that’s beyond a joke,” said the surgeon’s 
assistant, a fast man, whose chief scene of dissmaJ 
K tion was the Manor “ Let it drop, Scales ” 
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“ Yes, 1 dare say it’s beyond a joke. I'ni noi a 
narlequin to talk nothing but jokes. I leave that to 
other Christians, who are up to everything, and have 
been everywhere — to the hulks, for what I know ; and 
more than that, they come from nobody knows v'hcre, 
and try to worm themselves into gentlemen’s con- 
fidence, to the prejudice of their betters.” 

There was a stricter sequence in Mr. Scales’s angry 
eloquence than was apparent — some chief links being 
confined to his own breast, as is often the case in 


energetic discourse. The company were in a state 
of expectation. There was something behind worth 
knowing, and something before them worth seeing. In 
the general decay of other fine British pugnacious 
sports, a quarrel between gentlemen was all the more 
exciting, and though no one would himself have liked 
to turn on Scales, no one was sorry for the chance of 
seeing him put down. But the amazing Chnstian 
was unmoved.^ He had taken out his handkerchief 
and was rubbing his lips carefully. After a slight 
pause, he spoke with perfect coolness. 

11 ^ intend to quarrel with you, Scales. Such 
talk as this IS not profitable to either of us. It makes 
you purple m the face-you apoplectic, you know 
—and It spoils good company. Better teh a few fibs 
about me behind my back-it will heat you less, 
do ine more harm. I’ll leave you to it ; I sbil^o 
and have a game at whist with the ladies.” ^ 

As the door closed behind the questionable Christian 
^ ^tate of frustration that prevent 
>^ather embarrassed.^ 

Mr uncommon sort o’ fellow,” said 

for4n parts, didn't hi'? ” “P i" 

had '7 ^ courier,” said the gardener. « p.. 

nad a deal of experience And I iS-lirv/- ht. ^ 

' can make out— for he's ^ V ’ I 

nes been pretty free with me 
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sometimes — there was a time when he was m that 
rank of hfe that he fought a duel ” 
i ” Ah 1 that makes him such a cool chap,” said 
Mr Crowder. 

‘'He’s what I call an overbeanng fellow,” said 
Mr Sircome, also sotto voce, to his next neighbour, 
Mr Filmore, the surgeon’s assistant “ He runs you 
down with a sort of talk that’s neither here nor 
there He’s got a deal too many samples in his 
pocket for me ” 

"All I know IS, he’s a wonderful hand at cards,” 
said Mr Filmore, whose whiskers and shirt-pin were 
quite above the average " I wish I could play dcarid 
as he does , it's beautiful to see him , he can make a 
man look pretty blue — he’ll empty his pocket for him 
in no time " 

"That’s none to his credit,” said Mr Sircome 

The conversation had in this way broken up into 
tdie~{L.t&(e, and the hilanty of the evenmg might be 
considered a failure Still the punch was drunk, the 
accounts were duly swelled, and, notwithstanding the 
innovating spint of the time, Sir Maximus Debarry’s 
establishment was kept up in a sound hereditary 
British manner 
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CHAPTER Vni. 

Rumour doth double like the voice and echo. 

Shakespeare. 

The mind of a man is as a country "wliich was once open to 
squatterSj who have bred and multiplied and become 
masters of the land. But then happeneth a time when 
new and hungry comers dispute the land ; and there is 
trial of strength, and the stronger wins. Neverthe- 
less the first sqiiattcrs be tliey who have prepared the 
groun(h crops to the end will be sequent 

(though chiefly on the nature of the soil, as of light 
sand, ^i^ed ioarn, or heavy clay, yet) somewhat on the 
pnmal labour and sowing. 

talkative maiden, Rumour, though in the in- 
figrured as a youthful winged 
head? rJ m garments, soaring above the 

Aroufrb I breathing world-thrilling news 

old rt^id ’ally-curved trumpet, is in fact a very 

IdTealW do° t,y the firesid? 

a lame ettorv ’ °° than chirp a wrong g^uess or 

rest^f ^ fellow-gossfp ; all the 

ordinarv wn attnbuted to her is done by the 

men o?v in those passions against which 

stuoidiH'^ao-n* ® the help of a plentiful 

aulLrisedforTlf^rLy^”® 

prMsWe strong need to make an im- 

slip-ht ^^’^’'f^rsation, together with his very^ 

of his wide other premise than bis own sen^ 

bihtv Ind , knowledge and probable infalli- 

aTn,U ‘housand as 

of Harold Transome’s 

tSirXwn if f“it to put 

<n!d Scales that Rumour, who had only 

scales that tiie fortune was considerable 4od 
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again, when the curt Mr Sircome found occasion at 
Treby to mention the five hundred thousand as a fact 
that folks seemed pretty sure about, this expansion 
of the butler into “folks" was entirely due to Mr 
Sircome’s habitual preference for words which could 
not be laid hold of or give people a handle over him 
It was m this simple way that the report of Harold 
Transomc’s fortune spread and was magnified, adding 
much lustre to bis opinions m the eyes of Liberals, 
and compelling even men of the opposite party to 
admit that it increased his eligibility as a member for 
North Loamshiro It was observed by a sound 
thinker m these parts that property was ballast , and 
when once the aptness of that metaphor had been 
perceived, it followed that a man was not fit to 
navigate the sea of politics without a great deal of 
such ballast , and that, rightly understcjod, whatever 
mcreased the expense of election, inasmuch as it 
virtually raised the property quahfication, was an un- 
speakable boon to the country 
Meanwhile the fortune that was getting larger in 
the imagination of constituents was shnnking a little 
in the imagination of its owner It was hardly more 
than a hundred and fifty thousand , and there were 
not only the heavy mortgages to be paid off, but also 
a large amount of capitM was needed in order to 
repair the farm-buildmgs all over the estate, to carry 
Out extensive draining, and make allowances to m- 
conung tenants, which might remove the difficulty of 
newly letting the farms in a time of agricultural 
depression The farms actually tenanted were held 
by men who had begged hard to succeed their fathers 
in getting a httle poorer every year, on land which 
Was also getting poorer, where the highest rate of 
increase was m the arrears of rent, and where the 
master, m crushed hat and corduroys, looked pitiably 
lean and careworn by the side of pauper labouren; 
who showed that superior assimilating power ofte 
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observed to attend nourishment by the public money. 
Mr GofFe, of Rabbit’s End, had never had it explained 
to him that, according to the true theory of rent, land 
must inevitably be given up v/hen it would not yield a 
profit equal to the ordinary rate of interest ; so that 
from want of knowing what was inevitable, and not 
from a Titanic spirit of opposition, he kept on his 
land He often said of himself, with a melancholy 
wipe of his sleeve across his brow, that he “didn’t 
know whicb-a-way to turn ” ; and he would have been 
still more at a loss on the subject if he had quitted 
Rabbit’s End with a wagonful of furniture and 
utensils, a file of receipts, a wife with five children, 
and a shepherd-dog in low spirits. 

It took no long time for Harold Transome to dis- 


cover this state of things, and to see, moreover, that, 
except on the demesne immediately around the house, 
the timber had been mismanaged. The woods had 
been recklessly thinned, and there had been insufficient 
planting. He had not yet thoroughly investigated 
the various accounts kept by his mother, by Jermyn, 
^^1- Banks the bailiff but what had been done 
with the large sums which had been received for 
timber was a suspicious mystery to him. He ob- 
served that the farm held by Jermyn was in first-rate 
order, that a good deal had b«en spent on the buxld- 
mgs, and that the rent had stood unpaid. Mrs. 
Transon^ had taken an opportunity of sa3dng that 
Jermyn had had some of the mortgage-deeds trans- 
ferred to mm, and that his rent was set against so 
much interest. Harold had only said, in his careless 
yet decisive way, “ Oh, Jermyn be hanged I It seems 
o me if Durfey hadn’t died and made room for me, 
Jermyn would have ended bj coming to live here, and 
you would have had to keep the lodge and open the 

gate for his carnage. But I shall pay him off 

mortgages and all—by and by. I’U owe him nothine 
not even a curse.” Mrs. Transome said no more. 
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Harold did not care to enter fully into the subject 
■with his mother The fact that she had been active 
m the management of the estate — had ndden about 
it contmually, had busied herself with accounts, had 
been head-bailiff of the vacant farms, and had yet 
allowed things to go wrong — was set down by him 
simply to the general futility of women’s attempts to 
transact men’s business He did not want to say 
anything to annoy her he was only determined to 
let her understand, as quietly as possible, that she 
bad better cease all mterference 

Mrs Transome did understand this , and it was 
very little that she dared to say on business, 
though there was a fierce struggle of her anger and 
pndc with a dread which was nevertheless supreme 
As to the old tenants, she only observed, on heanng 
Harold burst forth about their wretched condition, 
"that with the estate so burdened, the yearly loss 
by arrears could better be borne than the outlay 
and sacrifice necessary in order to let the farms 
anew ” 

" I was really capable of calculating, Harold,” she 
ended, with a touch of bitterness “ It scems'easy 
to ded with farmers and their affairs when you only 
see them m print. I dare say , but it’s not quite so 
easy when you live among them. You have only 
to look at Sir Maximus’s estate you will see plenty 
of the same thing The times have been dreadful 
and old families like to keep their old tenants But 
I dare say that is Torjusm ” 

" It’s a hash of odds and ends. If that Is Toryism 
my dear mother However, I wish you had keot 
three more old tenants , for then 1 should have had 
three more fifty-pound voters And, in a hard run 
one may be beaten by a head But,” Harold added' 
smiling and handing her a ball of worsted whir-a 
had fallen, "a woman ought to be a Tory a ri 
eraoefal, and handsome, like you I should hat 
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woman who took np my opinions, and talked for 
me. I’m an Oriental, (you know. I say, mother, 
shall we have this room furnished with rose-colour ? 
I notice that it suits your bright gray hair.” 

Harold thought it was only natural that his 
mother should have been in a sort of subjection to 
Jermyn throughout the awkward circumstances of 
the family. It was the way of women, and all weak 
minds, to think that what they bad been used to 
was inalterable, and any quarrel with a man who 
managed private affairs was necessarily a formidable 
thing. He himself was proceeding very cautiously, 
and preferred not even to know too much just at 
present, lest a certain personal antipathy he was 
conscious of towards Jermyn, and an occasional 
liability to exasperation, should get the better of a 
calm and clear-sighted resolve not to quarrel with 
the man while he could be of use. Harold would 
have been disgusted with himself if he had helped 
to frustrate his own purpose. And his strongest 
purpose now was to get returned for Parliament, 
to make a figure there as a Liberal member, and 
to become on all grounds a personage of weight in 
North Loamshire. 


How Harold Transome came to be a Liberal in 
opposition to all the traditions of his family, was a 
more ^tle inquiry than he had ever cared to follow 
T °®^^Papers undertook to explain it. The 
orih LoaTnsJure Herald witnessed with a grief and 
is^st certam to be shared by all persons who were 
by wholesome British feeling, an example 
of defection in the mhentor of a family name which 
in im^ p^t had been associated with attachment 
o ng t pnncip^, and with the maintenance of our 
consUtution m Church and State ; and pointed to it 
^ ^tional proof that men who had passed any 
portion of their lives beyond the limits of our 
ure country, usually contracted not only a laxity 
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of feeling towards Protestantism, nay, fowards religion 
itself — a latitudinanan spirit hardly distinguishable 
from atheism — but also a levity of disposition, in- 
ducing them to tamper with those institutions by 
which alone Great Bntam had risen to her pre- 
emmence among the nations Such men, infected 
with outlandish habits, intoxicated with vanity, 
grasping at momentary power by flattery of the 
mulbtude, fearless because godless, liberal because 
un-English, were ready to pull one stone from under 
another in the national edifice, till the great structure 
tottered to its fall On the other hand, the Duffield 
Watchman saw m this signal instance of self-liberation 
from the trammels of prejudice, a decisive guarantee 
of intellectual pre-eminence, united with a generous 
sensibility to the claims of man as man, which had 
burst asunder, and cast off, by a spontaneous exertion 
of energy, the cramping, cit-wom shell of hereditary 
bias and dass mterest 

But these large-minded guides of public opinion 
argued from wider data than could be furnished by 
any knowledge of the particular case concerned 
Harold Transomo was neither the dissolute cosmo- 
politan so vigorously sketched by the Tory Herald 
nor the mtelloctual giant and moral lobster suggested 
by the liberal imagination of the Watchman Twenty 
years ago he had been a bnght, active, good-tempered 
lad, with sharp eyes and a good aim , he delighted m 
'success and in predominance , but he did not long for 
an impossible predommance, and become sour and 
sulky because it was impossible He played at the 
games he was clever in, and usually won , all other 
games he let alone, and thought them of little worth 
At home and at Eton he had been siae by side with 
his stupid elder brother Durfey, whom he desnised 
^d he very early began to reflect that since this 
Caliban in miniature was older than himself 

carve out his own fortune. That was a c 

" ■* nuisance 
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and on the whole the v/orld seemed rather ill-arraog^ed, 
at Eton especially, where there v^ere many reasons 
why Harold made no great figure. He was not sorry 
the money was wanting to send him to Oxford ; he 
did not see the good of Oxford ; he had been sur- 
many things during his short life, of 
which he had distinctly said to himself that he did not 
see the good, and he was not disposed to venerate on 
^e strength of any good that others saw. He turned 
his back on home very cheerfully, though he was 
mther fond of his mother, and very fond of Transome 
^urt, and the nver where he had been used to fish ; but 
he said to himself as he passed the lodge-gates, ** I’ll 

If estate of rav own, and 

do what I like with it.” This determined aiming at 

possible^ marked the 
Harold s nature was strong ; he had 

ouir self-confidence, the 

maS ThaTfs aSm“t 

Smoe than hi? cferLSr had “f a 

various experience, and also 1 ® 

which he had set llioself dSbeiteh to e^n" 

an extensive commeota.^ Th° Tb 
an inclination to as much onnrv nounsl^d 

him to assert his ownTndenen'X ^ ^ 

throwing himself into that tebold” 'Tr ^ a°1* 

robs power of its trium^ A„d tJ' r ? 
helped his shrewdnesT’^n ^ this mdinat.on had 

were at once innovatine 

addicted at once to rebeHion 1 

>nly an intimate persomd conformity, and 

one to predict where hi? f 
The limit was not defined 

in an irreaular theory, but Was drawfa 

association • and his^psM carty disposition and 
lost hold to ho a *ri '^^^''’otion, of which he had never 
hold, to be a thorough Englishman again some 
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day, had kept up the habit of considenng all his 
conclusions with reference to English politics and 
English social conditions He meant to stand up for 
every change that the economical condition of the 
country required, and he had an angry contempt for 
men with coronets on their coaches, but too small a 
share of brains to see when they had better make a 
virtue of necessity His respect was rather for men 
who had no coronets, but who achieved a just 
influence by furthering all measures which the common 
sense of the country, and the increasing self-assertion 
of the majority, peremptorily demanded He could 
be such a man himself 

In fact Harold Transome was a clever, frank, good- 
natured egoist , not stnngently consistent, but without 
any disposition to falsity , proud, but with a pnde 
that was moulded m an mdmdual rather than an 
hereditary form ; unspeculative, unsentimental, un- 
sympathetic, fond of sensual pleasures, but dis- 
inclined to all vice, and attached as a healthy, clear 
sighted person, to all conventional morality, construed 
with a certain freedom, hke doctrinal articles to 
which the public order may require subscnption A 
character is apt to look but indifferently, written out 
in this way Reduced to a map, our premises seem 
insignificant, but they make, nevertheless, a very 
pretty freehold to live m and walk over , and so, if 
Harold Transome had been among your acquaint- 
ances, and you had observed his qualities through the 
medium of his agreeable person, bright smile, and a 
certain easy charm which accompanies sensuousness 
when unsullied by coarseness — through the medium 
also of the many opportunities in which he would 

have made himself useful or pleasant to you .you 

would have thought him a good fellow, highly accept- 
able as a guest, a colleague, or a brother-m-law 
Whether all mothers would have liked him as a sn 
IS another question 
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It is a fact perhaps kept a little too much in the 
background, that mothers have a self larger than 
their maternity, and that when their sons have 
become taller than themselves, and are gene from 
them to college or into the world, there are wide 
spaces of their time which are not filled with praying 
for their boys, readmg old letters, and envying yet 
blessing those who are attending to their shirt- 
buttons. Mrs. Transome was certainly not one of 
those bland, adoring, and gently tearful women. 
After sharing the common dream that when a 
beautiful man-child was bom to her, her cup , of 
happiness would be full, she had travelled through 
long years apart from that child to find herself at 
last in the presence of a son of whom she was afraid, 
who was utterly unmanageable by her, and to whose 
sentiments in any given case she possessed no key. 
Yet Harold was a kind son . he kissed his mother’s 
brow, offered her his arm, let her choose what she 
liked for the house and garden, asked her whether 
she would have bays or grays for her new carnage, 
^d was bent on seeing her make as good a figure 
in the neighbourhood as any other woman of her 
rank. She trembled under this kindness : it was 
not enough to satisfy her; still, if it should ever 
cease and give place to something else — she was 
too uncertain about Harold’s feelings to imagine 
clearly what that something would be. The finest 
threads, such as ^ no eye sees, if bound cunnmgly 
about tie sensitive flesh, so that the movement 
to break them would bring torture, may make a 
than any fetters. Mrs. Transome 
threads about her, and the bitterness 
o his helpless bondage mingled itself with the new 
e egancies of the dining and drawing-rooms, and all 
e household changes which Harold had ordered to 
oe rought about with magical quickness. Nothine 
as as she had once expected it would be. If 
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Harold had shown the least care to have her stay 
in the room with him — if he had really cared for her 
opinion — if he had been what she had dreamed he 
would be ID the e> es of those people who bad made 
her world — if all the past could be dissolved, and 
leave no solid trace of itself — mighty tfs that were 
all impossible — she would have tasted some joy , 
but now she began to look back with regret to the 
days when she sat in lonelmess among the old 
drapery, and still longed for something that might 
happen Yet, save in a bitter little speech, or m 
deep sigh heard by no one besides Denner, she kept 
all these things hidden m her heart, and went out 
m the autumn sunshine to overlook the alterations in 
the pleasure-grounds very much as a happy woman 
might have done One day, however, when she was 
occupied ID this way, an occasion came on which she 
chose to express indirectly a part of her inward 
care. 

She was standing on the broad gravel m the 
afternoon , the long shadows lay on the grass , the 
light seemed the more glorious because of the 
reddened and golden trees The gardeners were 
busy at their pleasant work , the newly-turned soil 
gave out an agreeable fragrance , and little Harry 
was playing with Mimrod round old Mr Transome, 
who sat placidly on a low garden-chair. The scene 
would have made a charming picture of English 
domestic life, and the handsome, majestic, gray- 
haired woman (obviously g'^dmammaj would 
have been especially admired But the artist would 
have felt it requisite to turn her face towards her 
husband and little grandson, and to have given her 
an elderly amiability of expression which would 
have divided remark with his exquisite rendering of 
her Indian shawl Mrs Transorae’s face was turned 
the other way, and for this reason she only heard 
an approaching step, and did not see whose it was 
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yet it startled her : it was not quick enough to be 
her son’s step, and besides, Harold v'as away at 
Duffield. It was Mr Jermyn’s. 


CHAPTER IX. 

A woman, naturally born to fears.— John, 

„ , . Methinks 

Some unborn sorrow, npe in fortune’s womb 
Is coming towards me ; and my inward soul’ 

With nothing trembles — King Richard II. 

L^tthew Jermyn approached Mrs. Transome taking 
off bis hat and smiling. She did not smile, bul 
said i 

“You knew Harold was not at home?” 

Yes , I came to see you, to know if you had 
any wishes that I could further, since I have not 
had an opportunity of consulting you since he came 

“Let us walk towards the Rookery, then.” 

h J Mr. Jermyn still keeping his 

^ behind him ; the air was so 

Transome herself had 
^o^ing but a large veil over her head. 

^ little While in silence till they 
nm«;p 1 pc:< 5 lv under tall trees, and treading 

most anvionif K l^ves. What Jermyn was really 
whether Mrs. Transome 

of transpired that was significant 

nentPH ? i towards him, which he sus~ 

natnrnU° a fnendly. Jermyn was not 

wnSen I fimty-hearted : at fiveind-twenty he had 

order himself wet througn in 

ha 4s°oroud^f ^ dark-eyed woman Ihom 
ne was proud to oeheve in love with him; but a 
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family man with grown-up sons and daughters, a 
man with a professional position and complicated 
affairs that make it hard to ascertain the exact 
relation between property and liahilibes, necessarily 
thinks of himself and what may be impending 

“ Harold is remarkably acute and clever,” be began 
at last, since Mrs Transome did not speak ” If 
he gets into Parhament, I have no doubt he will 
distinguish himself He has a quick eye for business 
of all kinds ” 

“That IS no comfort to me,” said Mrs Transome. 
To-day she was more conscious than usual of that 
bitterness which was always in her mind in Jermyn’s 
presence, but which was carefully suppressed — 
suppressed because she could not endure that the 
degradation she inwardly felt should ever become 
visible or audible in acts or words of her own — should 
over be reflected in any word or look of his For 
years there had been a deep silence about the past 
between them on her side, because she remembered , 
on his, because he more and more foi^ot 

“ I trust he is not unkind to you m any way 
I know his opinions pain you , but I trust you find 
him m everj thing else disposed to be a good son " 

“ Oh, to be sure — good as men are disposed to be 
to women, giving them cushions and carnages, and 
recommending them to enjoy themselves, and then 
expecting them to be contented under contempt and 
neglect. I have no power over him — remember that 
— none ” 

Jermjm turned to look in Mrs Transome’s face * it 
Was long since he had heard her speak to him as if 
she were losing her self-command , 

“ Has he shown any unpleasant feeling about your 
management of the affairs ? ” 

My management of the affairs 1" Mrs Transome 
said, with concentrated rage, flashing a fierce look nf 
Jormyn She checked herself she felt as if sjjg 
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lighting- a torch to flare on her own past folly and 
miser}'. It was a resolve which had become a habit, 
that she would never quarrel with this man — never 
tell him what she saw him to be. She had kept her 
woman’s pride and sensibility intact : through all her 
life there had vibrated the maiden need to have her 
hand kissed and be the object of chivalry. And so 
she sank into silence again, trembling. 

Jermyn felt annoyed — nothing more. There was 
nothing in his mind corresponding to the intricate 
meshes of sensitiveness in Mrs. Transome’s. He 
was anything but stupid ; yet he always blundered 
when he wanted to be delicate or magnanimous ; he 
constantly sought to soothe others by praising himself. 
Moral vulgarity cleaved to him like an hereditary 
odour. He blundered now. 

“My dear Mrs. Transome,” he said, in a tone of 
bland kindness, “you are agitated — you appear angry 
with me. Yet I think, if you consider, you -will see 
■that you have nothing to complain of in me, unless 
you will complain of the inevitable course of man’s 
life. I have always met your wishes both in happy 
circumstances and in unh^appy ones. I should be 
ready to do so now, if it were possible.” 

Ever}' sentence was as pleasant to her as if it 
had been cut m her bared arm. Some men’s kind- 
ness mid love-making are more exasperating, more 
humiliating than others’ derision ; but the pitiable 
woman who has once made herself secretly dependent 
on a man who is beneath her in feeling, must bear 
that humiliation for fear of worse. Coarse kindness 
IS at least better than coarse anger ; and in all private 
qu^rels the didler nature is triumphant by reason of 
It, Mrs. Transome knew in her inmost soul 

mat those relations which had sealed her lips on 
J^ermyn s conduct m business matters, had been with 
^.^ound for presuming that he should have 
impunity m any lax dealing into which circumstances 
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had led him She knew that she herself had endured 
all the more privation because of his dishonest selfish- 
uess And now, Harold’s long'-deforred heirship, and 
his return with startlingly unexpected penetration, 
activity, and assertion of mastery, had placed them 
both m the full presence of a difBculty which had 
been prepared by the years of vague uncertainty as to 
issues In this position, with a great dread hanging 
over her, which Jermyn knew, and ought to have felt 
that he had caused her, she was inclined to lash him 
With indignation, to scorch him with the words that 
were just the fit names for his doings — inclined all the 
more when he spoke with an msolent blandness, 
Ignoring all that was truly in her heart But no 
sooner did the words “You have brought it on me” 
nse within her than she heard within ^so the retort, 
“ You brought it on yourself ” Not for all the world 
beside could she bear to hear that retort uttereo from 
Without What did she do? With strange sequence 
to all that rapid tumult, after a few moments’ silence 
she said, in a gentle and almost tremulous voice 
“ Let me take your arm ” 

He gave it immediately, putting on his hat and 
wondenng For more than twenty years Mrs Tran- 
some had never chosen to take his arm 

“I have but one thing to ask jou Make me a 
promise ” 

“What is It?” 

“ That you will never quarrel with Harold ” 

“ You must know that it is my wish not to quarrel 
With him ” 

“ But make a vow — fix it m your mind as a thine 
not to be done Bear anything from him rather than 
quarrel with him ” 

“ A man can't make a vow not to quarrel,” said 
Jermyn, who was already a little irntated ’h\ the 
unphcation that Harold might be disposed to use him 
roughly “A man’s temper may get the better 
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him at any moment. I am not prepared to bear 
anything'* 

“Good God!” said Mrs. Transome, taking her 
hand from his arm, “is it possible you don’t feel 
how horrible it would be ? ” 

As she took away her hand, jermyn let his arm fall, 
put both his hands in his pockets, and shrugging 
his shoulders said, “ I shall use him as he uses me.” 

Jermyn had turned round his savage side, and 
the blandncss was out of sight. It v. as this that 
had always frightened Mrs. Transome i there was 
a possibility of fierce insolence in this man who 
was to pass with those nearest to her as her 
indebted servant, but whose brand she secretly 
bore. She was as powerless with him as she was 
with her son. 

This woman, who loved rule, dared not speak 
another word of attempted persuasion. They were 
both silent, taking the nearest way into the sunshine 
again. There was a half-formed wish in both their 
minds — even in the mother’s — that Harold Transome 
had never been bom. 


“We are working hard for the election,” said 
Jermyn, recovering himself, as they turned into the 
sunshiae again. “ I think we shall get him re- 
amed, and m that case he will be in high good 
humour. Everything will be more propitious than 
you are apt to think. You must persuade yourself,” 
he added, smiling at her, “that it is better for a 
man of ^ his position to be in Parliament on the 
wrong side than not be in at all.” 

‘ Never,” said Mrs. Transome. “ I am too old 
bitter sweet and sweet bitter. But 
w a I may think or feel is of nn i.-onsequence now. 
^ unnecessary as a chimney ornameat. ’ 
dm this way they parted on the gravel, in that 
?®y had met. Mrs. Traosome 
as she stood alone • all around her, where 
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there had once been brightness and warmth, there 
were white ashes, and the sunshine looked dreary 
as it fell on them 

Mr Jermyn’s heaviest reflections in nding home- 
ward turned on the possibility of incidents between 
himself and Harold Transome which would have 
disagreeable results, requiring him to raise money, 
and perhaps causing scandal, which in its way 
might also help to create a monetary deficit. A 
man, of sixty, with a wife whose Duffield connections 
were of the highest respectability, with a family of 
tall daughters, an expensive establishment, and a 
lai^e professional business, owed a great deal more 
to himself as the mainstay of all those solidities, 
than to feelings and ideas which were quite un- 
substantial There were many unfortunate coinci- 
dences which placed Mr Jermyn in an uncomfortable 
posibon just now , he bad not been much to blame, 
he considered , if it had not been for a sudden 
turn of affairs no one would have complained He 
defied any man to say that he had intended to 
wrong people , he was able to refund, to make 
repnsals, if they could be fairly demanded. Only 
he would certamly have preferred that they should 
not be demanded 

A Gorman poet was entrusted with a particularly 
fine sausage, v/hich he was to convey to the donor’s 
fnend at Pans In the course of a long journey he 
smelt the sausage , he got hungry, and desired to 
taste it , he pared a morsel off, ffien another, and 
another, in successive moments of temptation, till 
at last the sausage was, humanly speakmg, at an 
end The offence had not been premeditated. The 
poet had never loved meanness, but he loved sausan-e 
and the result was undeniably awkward ’ 

So It was with Matthew Jermyn He was far 
from liking that ugly abstraction rascality, but hn 
had hked other things which bad suggested nibbling” 
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He had had to do many thing's in law and in daily 
life which, in the abstract, he would have condemned ; 
and indeed he bad never been tempted by them in 
the abstract. Here, in fact, was the inconvenience ; 
he had sinned for the sake of particular concrete 
thing's, and particular concrete consequences were 
likely to follow. 

But he was a man of resolution, who, having' 
made out what was the best course to take under 
a difficulty, went straight to his •work. The election 
must be won ; that would put Harold in gfood humour, 
give him something to do, and leave himself more 
time to prepare for any crisis. 

He was m an3rthing but low spirits that evening. 
It was his eldest daughter’s birthday, and the young 
people had a dance. Papa was delightful — stood 
up for a. quadrille and a country-dance, told stories 
at supper, and made humorous quotations from his 
early readings : if these were Latin, he apologised, 
and translated to the ladies ; so that a deaf lady- 
visitor from Duffield kept her trumpet up continually, 
lest she should lose any of Mr Jermyn’s conversation, 
and wished that her niece Maria had been present, 
who was young and had a good memory. 

Still the party was smaller than usual, for some 
families in Treby refused to visit Jermyn, now that 
he was concerned for a Radical candidate. 


CHAPTER X. 

•^*1 aeiffier with roses, nor with cor 

with locks of aair. — T heociutus. 

One Sunday afternoon Felix Holt rapped at the 
oor of Mr. Lyon’s^ house, although he could hear 
e voice of the mimstcr preachmg in the cfaapeL 
e s ood With a book under his arm, apparently 
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confident that there was some one in the house to 
open the door for him In fact, Esther never went 
to chapel in the afternoon that "exercise” made 
her head ache 

In these September weeks Felix bad g-ot rather 
intimate with Mr Lyon They shared the same 
political sympathies , and though, to Liberals who 
had neither freehold nor copyhold nor leasehold, the 
share m a county election consisted chiefly of that 
prescnptive amusement of the majority Imown as 
"looking on," there was still somethmg to be said 
on the occasion, if not to be done. Perhaps the most 
dehghtful fnendships are those m which there is 
much agreement, much disputation, and yet more 
personal liking , and the advent of the pubhc-spinted, 
contradictory, >et affectionate Felix, mto Treby life, 
had made a welcome epoch to the mmister To 
talk with this young man, who, though hopeful, had 
a singularity which some might at once have pro- 
nounced heresy, but which Mr Lyon persisted m 
regarding as orthodoxy "in the making,” was like a 
good bite to strong teeth after a too plentiful allow- 
ance of spoon meat To cultivate his society with 
a view to checking his erratic tendencies was a 
laudable purpose, but pemaps if Felix had been 
rapidly subdued and reduced to conformity, little 
Mr Lyon would have found the conversation much 
flatter 

Esther had'not seen so much of their new acquaint- 
ance as her father had But she had begun to 
find him amusing, and also rather imtatmg to her 
Woman’s love of conquest. He always opposed and 
criticised her , and besides that, he looked at her as 

if he never saw a smgle detail about her person 

quite as if she were a imddle-aged woman m a cap 
She did not believe that he had ever admired her 
hands, or her long neck, or her graceful movements 
which had made all the girls at school call her 
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Calypso (doubtless from their familiarity with **Tcld- 
maque”). Felix ought properly lo have been a little 
in love with her — never mentioning it, of course, 
because that would have been disagreeable, and his 
being a regular lover was out of the question. But 
it was quite clear that, instead of feeling any dis- 
advantage on his own side, he held himself to be 
immeasurably her superior: and, \;vhat vas worse, 
Esther had a secret consciousness that bt was her 
superior. She was all the more \cxcd at the sus- 
picion that he thought slightly of her; and uished 
in her vexation that she could have found more 


fault with him — that she had not been obliged to 
admire more and more the varying expressions of 
his open face and his deliciously good-humoured 
laugh, always loud at a joke against himself. Be- 
sides, she could not help having her curiosity roused 
by the unusual combinations both m his mind and in 
his outward position, and she had surprised herself 
as well as her father one day by suddenly starting 
up and proposing to walk with him when he was 


going to pay an afternoon visit to Mrs Holt, to try 
and soothe her concerning Felix. “What a mother 
he has I she said to herself when they came away 
again ; “but, rude and queer as he is, I cannot say 
there is anything^ vulgar about him. Yet— I don’t 
know- if I saw him by the side of a finished gentle- 
man. Esther wished that finished gentleman were 
among her acquaintances : he w'ould certainly admire 
her, and make her aware of Felix’s inferiority. 

On this particular Sunday afternoon, when she 
beam the knock at the door, she was seated in the 
kitimen corner between the fire and the window 
readily R4ni. Certainly, in fier well- fitting light- 
Dlue dress she almost always wore some shade of 
ue ^ith her delicate sandalled slipper stretched 
towards the fire, her little gold watch, which had 
s er nearly a quarter’s earnings, visible at her 
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Side, hef blender firtgWS playing With a shower of 
brown curls, and a coronet of shinihg plaits at the 
Summit of her head, she was a remarkable Cinderella. 
When the rap came, she coloured, and was going to 
shut ber book and put It out Of tlie way on the 
Window-ledge behmd hot , but she desisted with a 
httle toss, laid it open on the table beside her, and 
Walked to the outer door, which Opened into the 
kitchen There was rather a mischievous gleam In 
her face the rap was not a small Otte , It came 
probably from a large personage with a Vigorous 
arm 

Good-afternbon, Miss Lyony” i^aid Felix, taking 
off his cloth cap he resolutely declined tlie expensive 
Ugliness of tt hat, and in a poked cap and Wlthbut a 
cravat, made a fignre at Which his mother cried every 
Suhdayi thought of with a slow shake of the hedd 
at several passages m the minister's prayer 

“ Dear rite, it is you, Mr. Holt 1 I fear yoU will 
have to wait some time before you can see my fathtth 
The sermon is not ended yet, and tllCre will be the 
hymn and the prdycr, and perhaps other things lo 
detain him " 

“ Well, Will you let me Sit down m the kitchen ? I 
don't want to be a borei” 

‘‘ Oh, no," said Esther, with her pretty light Hugh, 

“ 1 ahvays give you credit for not meanihg lO Pray 
Come in, if you don't mind waiting l was sitting m 
the kitchen ‘ the kettle is singing quite prettily It is 
much meet than tlie parlour— not half so ugly " 

" There I agree iMth you " 

“ How very extraordinary ! But if you prefer the 
kitchen, and don't want to sit with me, I can go mto 
the parlour." 

“ 1 tame on purpose to sit with you,” said Felix 
m his blunt way, “ but I thought it hkeiy you might 
be vexed dt seeing me* I wanted to talk to you, but 
I’ve got nothing pleasant to say. As your fathet 
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would hnvc it, I’m not pvcn to prof^^'.T -cno^*h 
things — to prophc’^^ deceit." 

“ I understand,” said Esther, sitting do^n. *’ Pr.iy 
be seated. You thought I had no afiemoon ^ermon, 
so you came to give me one," 

“Yes," said FetiK, seating himself sideways in a 
chair not far off her, and leaning over the hack to 
look at her with his large clear gray eyes, and my 
text is something you said the other day. You said 
you didn’t mind about people having nghl opinions 
so that they had good taste. Now I xvant v ou to sec 
what shallow stuff that is," 

“ Oh, 1 don’t doubt it if you say so. 1 Imow you 
are a person of right opinions." 

“ But by opinions you mean men’s thoughts about 
great subjects, and by taste you mean their thoughts 
about small ones : dress, behavnour, amusements, 
ornaments." 

“WeU — yes — or rather, their sensibilities about 
those things " 

“ It comes to the same thing ; thoughts, opinions, 
knowledge, are only a sensibihtj- to facts and ideas. 
If I understand a geometrical problem, it is because 
I have a sensibility to the way in which lines and 
figures are related to each other j and I want you to 
see that the creature who has the senribihties that 
you call t^te, and not the sensibilities that you call 
opmions, is simply a lower, pettier sort of being — an 
insect that notices the shaking of the tabic, but never 
notices the thunder.” 

“ Very well, I am an insect ; yet I notice that you 
are thundering at me." 

No, you are not an insect. That is what ex- 
^perates me at your making a boast of littleness 
You have enough understanding to make it wicked 
hat you should add one more to the women who 
maer^ men’s lives from having any nobleness in 
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Esther coloured deeply she resented this speech, 
yet she dishked it less than many Felix had addressed 
to her 

“ What IS my horrible guilt ? ” she said, rising and 
standing, as she was wont, with one foot on the 
fender, and looking at the fire. If it had been any 
one but Felix who was near her, it might have 
occurred to her that this attitude showed her to 
advantage , but she had only a mortified sense that 
he was quite mdifferent to what others praised 
her for 

“Why do you read this mawkish stuff on a 
Sunday, for example ? ” he said, snatchmg up R6nd, 
and running his eye over the pages 

“ Why don’t you always go to chapel, Mr Holt, and 
read Howe’s Livmg Temple, andjom the Church?” 

“There’s just the difference between us — I know 
why I don’t do those things I distinctly see that 
I can do something better I have other pnnciples, 
and should sink myself by doing what 1 don’t 
recognise as the best.” 

“1 understand,” said Esther, as lightly as she 
could, to conceal her bitterness “ I 'am a lower kmd 
of bemg, and could not so easily smk myself ” 

“Not by entering into your father’s ideas If a 
woman really believes herself to be a lower kmd of 
being, she should place herself in subjection she 
should be ruled by the thoughts of her father or 
husband If not, let her show her power of choosing 
something better Vou must Itnow that your father’s 
principles are greater and worthier than what guides 
your life You have no reason but idle fancy and 
Selfish iDchnation for shirkmg his teaching and giving 
your soul up to trifles ” 

“ You are kmd enough to say so But I am not 
aware that I have ever confided my reasons to you ” 

“Why, wbat worth calling a reason could make 
mortal bang over tins trash ? — idiotic unmcraliiy 
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dressed up to look fine, with a little bit of doctrine 
tacked to it, like a hare’s foot on a dish, to make 
believe the mess is not cat’s flesh. Look here I 
‘ Est-ce ma faute, si je trouye partout les homes, si 
ce qui est fini n’a pour moi aucune valeur?* Yes, 
sir, distinctly your fault, because you're an ass. 
Your dunce who can’t do his sums always has a taste 
for the infinite, Sir, do you know what a rhomboid 
is ? Oh, no, I don’t value Ihese things with limits. 

‘ Cependant, j’aime la monotonie des sentimcns de 
la vie, et si j’avais encore la folie de croire au 
bonheur ’ ” 

“ Oh, pray, Mr. Holt, don’t go on reading with that 
dreadful accent ; it sets one’s teeth on edge.” Esther, 
-smarting helplessly under the previous lashes, was 
relieved by this diversion of cnticism. 

** There it is 1 ” said Felix, throwing the book on 
the table, and getting up to walk about. “ You are 
only happy when you can spy a tag or a tassel loose 
to turn the talk, and get rid of any judgment that 
must carry grave action after it.” 

“ I think I have borne a great deal of talk without 
turning it.” 

Not^enougb, Miss Lyon— not all that I came to 
say. I want you to change. Of course I am a brute 
to say so, I ought to say you ar^s perfect. Another 
man would, perhaps But I say, I v/ant you to 
change.” 

<‘How am I to oblige you? By joining the 
Church? 

“ No ; but by asking yourself whether life is not as 
solemn a thing as your father takes it to be— m which 
you may be either a blessing or a curse to many. 
You know you have never done that. You don’t 
ca;^ to be better than a bird tnmming its feathers, 
MQ pecking about after what pleases it. You are 
Qi^ontented with ^ the world because you can’t get 
just the small things that suit your pleasure, not 
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because if s a world where myriads of men and women 
are ground by wrong and misery, and tainted with 
pollubon ” 

Esther felt her heart swelling with mingled in- 
dignation at this hberty, wounded pnde at this de- 
preciation, and acute consciousness that she could 
not contradict what Felix said He was outrageously 
ill-bred , but she felt that she should be lowenng 
herself by tellmg him so, and manifesting her anger 
in that way she would be confirming his accusation 
of a littleness that shrank from severe truth , and, 
besides, through all her mortification there pierced a 
sense that this exasperation of Fehx against her was 
more complimentary than anything in his previous 
behaviour She had self-command enough to speak 
With her usual silvery voice. 

" Pray go on, Mr, Holt. Relieve yourself of these 
burning truths I am sure they must be troublesome 
to carry unuttered ” 

“Yes, they are,” said Fehx, pausing, and standing 
not far off her “ I can’t bear to see you going the 
Way of the foohsh women who spoil men’s lives 
Men can’t help loving them, and so they make them- 
Bel\es slaves to the petty desires of petty creatures 
That’s the way those who might do better spend their 
lives for naught-i%et checked in every great effort- 
toil with brain and hmb for things that have no more 
to do with a manly life than tarts and confectionery 
That’s what makes women a curse , all life is stunted 
to suit their littleness. That’s whj I’ll never love, if 
I can help it, and if I love, I’ll bear it, and never 
marry ” 

The tumult of feeling m Esther’s mmd— mortifica- 
tion, anger, the sense of a ternble power over her 
that Fehx seemed to have as his angry words Vibrated 
through her — ^wus getting almost too much for her 
self-control She felt her Ups quivenng , but her 
pnde, which feared nothing so much as the betrayal 
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of her emotion, helped her to a desperate efTort. She 
pinched her ov/n hand hard to overcome her tremor, 
and said, in a tone of scorn : 

“ I ought to be very much obliged to you for giving 
me your confidence so freely.” 

“ Ah 1 now you are offended with mo, and disgusted 
with me. I expected it would be so. A woman 
doesn’t like a man who tells her the truth.” 


“ I think you boast a little too much of your truth- 
telling, Mr. Holt,” said Esther, flashing out at last. 
“That virtue is apt to be easy to pjeople when they 
only wound others and not themselves. Telling 
the truth often means no more than taking a 
liberty.” 

“Yes, I suppose I should have been taking a 
liberty if I had tried to drag you back by the skirt 
when i saw you running into a pit.” 

“You should really found a sect, Preaching is 
your vocation. It is a pity you should ever have an 
audience of only one.” 


“ I see ; I have made a fool of myself. I thought 
you bad a more generous mind — that you might be 
kindled to a better ambitton. But I’ve set your vanity 
aflame — nothing else. I’m going. Good-bye.” 

“Good-bye,” said Esther, not looking at him. He 
did not open th© door immediately. He seemed to 
be adjusting his cap and pulling it down. Esther 
longed to^ be able to throw a lasso round him and 
compel him to stay, that she might say what she 
chose to him ; her very anger made this departure 
imtatmg, especially as he had the last word, and 
^ very bitter one. But soon the latch was 
hft^ and the door closed behind him. She ran up 
to her bedroom and burst into tears. Poor maiden 1 
- nere was ^ a strange contradjction of impulses in 
^ er mmd in those first momoots. She could not 
Oiar that Felix sliould not respect her, yet she 
could not bear that he should see her bend before 
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his denunciation She revolted against his assump- 
tion of supenonty, yet she felt herself m a new 
hmd of subjection to him Ho was ill-bred, he 
was rude, he had taken an unwarrantable liberty , 
yet his indignant words were a tnbute to her he 
thought she was worth more pains tlian the women 
of whom he took no notice It was excessively 
impertinent m him to tell her of his rcsolvmg not to 
love — not to marry — as if she cared about that , as 
if he thought himself hkely to inspire an affection 
that would mclme any woman to marry hun after 
such eccentric steps as he had taken Had he ever 
for a moment imagined that she had thought of 
him in the light of a man who would make love to 
her ? , . . But did he love her one little bit, and was 
that the reason why he wanted her to change? 
Esther felt less angry at that form of freedom , 
though she was quite sure that she did not love him, 
and that she could never love any one who was so 
much of a pedagogue and a master, to say nothing 
of his oddities But he wanted her to change For 
the first time m her life Esther felt herself senously 
shaken m her self- contentment. She knew there 
was a mmd to which she appeared trivial, narrow, 
selfish Every word Feli-^ bad s-ud to her seemed 
to have burnt itself mto her memory She felt as 
if she should for evermore be haunted by self-cntiasm, 
and neier do anything to satisfy those fancies on 
which she had simply piqued herself before without 
being dogged by mward questions Her father's 
desire for her conversion bad never moved her , 
she saw that he adored her all the while, and he 
ne\er checked her unregenerate acts as if they 
degraded her on earth, but only mourned over them 
as unfitting her for heaven Unfitness for heaven 
(spoken of as “Jerusalem” and “glory”), the prayers 
of a good little father, whose thoughts and motives 
seemed to her like the tsfe of Dr Doddridge, which 
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she was content to leave unread, did not attack her 
self-respect and self-satisfaction. But now she had 
been stungf — stung even into a new consciousness 
concerning her father. Was it true that his life 
was so much v/orthier than her ov/n? She could 
not change for anything Felix said, but she told 
herself he was mistaken if he supposed her incapable 
of generous thoughts. 

She heard her father coming into the house. 
She dried her tears, tried to recover^herself hurriedly, 
and went down to him. 

“ You want your tea, father ; how your forehead 
burns 1 ” she said gently, kissing his brow, and then 
putting her cool hand on it. 

Mr. Lyon felt a little surprise ; such spontaneous 
tenderness was not quite common with her ; it 
reminded him of her mother. 

**My sweet child,” he said gratefully, thinking 
with wonder of the treasures still left in our fallen 
nature. 


CHAPTER XL 


Truth is the precious harvest of the earth. 

But once, when harvest waved upon a land, 

The noisome cankerworm and caterpillar. 
Locusts, and all the swarming foul-born broods, 
Fastened upon it with swift, greedy jaws, 
And^turned the harvest into pestilence, 

Until men aaid, What profits it to sow ? 


ELix was going to Sproxton that Sunday aftei 
noon. He always enjoyed his walk to that oul 
ying bamlet ; took him (by a short cut) throug 
a comer of Sir Maximus Debarry’s park ; the 
cross a piece of' common, broken here and ther 

the re^ci- masses of furze , and fo 

^ne rest of the way alongside the canal, where th 
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Sunday peacefulness that seemed to rest on the 
bordering meadows and pastures was hardly broken 
if a horse pulled into sight along the towing-path, 
and a boat, with a littlo curl of blue smoke issuing 
from Its tm chimney, came slowly ghdmg behind 
Felix retained something of his boyish impression 
that the days in a canal-boat were all like Sundays , 
but the horse, if it had been put to him, would 
probably have preferred a more Judaic or Scotch 
ngour with regard to canal-boats, or at least that 
the Sunday towing should be done by asses, as a 
lower order 

This canal was only a branch of the grand trunk, 
and ended among the coal-pits, where Felix, crossing 
a network of black tram-roads, soon came to his 
destmabon — that public insbtute of Sproxton, known 
to its frequenters chiefly as Chubb’s, but less familiarly 
as the Sugar Loaf, or the New Pits , this last bemg 
the name for the more modem and lively nucleus of 
the Sproxton hamlet. The other nucleus, known as 
the Old Pits, also supported its “ public,” but it had 
something of the forlorn air of an abandoned capital , 
and the company at the Blue Cow was of an inferior 
kind — equal, of course, m the fundamental attributes 
of humanity, such as desire for beer, but not equal 
in ability to pay for it. 

When Felix arrived, the great Chubb was standing 
at the door Mr Chubb was a remarkable publican , 
none of your stock Bonifaces, red, bloated, jolly, and 
joking He was thin and sallow, and was never, as 
his constant guests observed, seen to bo the worse 
(or the better) for liquor , indeed, as among soldiers 
an eminent general was held to have a charmed life 
Chubb was held by the members of the Benefit Club 
to have a charmed sobriety, a vigilance over his own 
mterest that resisted all narcotics His very dreams 
as stated by himself, had a method m them beyond 
the waking thoughts of other men Pharaoh’s dream 
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he observed, was nothing to them ; and* as lying so 
much out of ordinary experience, they were held 
particularly suitable for narration on Sunday evenings, 
when the listening colliers, well washed and in their 
best coats, shook their heads with a sense of that 
peculiar edification which belongs to the inexplicable. 
Mr. Chubb’s reasons for becoming lanalord of the 
Sugar Loaf were founded on the severest calculation. 
Having an active mind, and being averse to bodily 
labour, he had thoroughly considered what calling 
would yield him the best livelihood with the least 
possible exertion, and in that sort of line he had seen 
that a “public” amongst miners who earned high 
wages was a fine opening. He had prospered accord- 
ing to the merits of such judicious calculation, was 
already a foriy^-shilling freeholder, and was conscious 
of a vote for the county. He was not one of those 
mean-spinted men who found the franchise embarrass- 
ing, and would rather have been without it : be re- 
garded his vote as part of his investment, and meant 
to make the best of it. He called himself a straight- 
forward man, and at suitable moments expressed his 
views freely ; in fact, he was known to have one 
fundamental division for all opinion — “my idee” and 
“ humbug.” 


When Felix approached, Mr. Chubb was standing, 
^ usual, vwth ms hands nervously busy in his pockets, 
his eyes glancing round with a detective expression 
at the black landscape, and his lipless mouth com- 
press^ yet m constant movement. On a superficial 
view it might be supposed that so eager-seeming a 
personality was unsuitcd to the publican’s business ; 
u m fact it WM a great provocative to drinking. 
I e the shnll biting talk of a vixenish wife, it would 
have you to ‘‘take a little somethmg” by 

way of dii!«,ng your sensibility. ^ 

^ot^thstanding Felix drank so little ale, 
the publican had treated him with high civility. The 
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coming election was a great opportunity for applying 
Ills political “ idee," which was, that society existed 
for the sake of the individual, and that the name of 
that individual was Chubb Now, from a conjunction 
of absurd circumstances Inconsistent with that idea, 
It happened that Sproxton had been hitherto some- 
what neglected m the canvass The head member of 
the Company that worked the mines was Mr Peter 
Garstin, and the same company received the rent for 
the Sugar Loaf Hence, as the person who had the 
most power of annoying Mr Chubb, and being of 
detriment to him, Mr Garstin was naturally the 
candidate for whom he had reserved his vote But 
where there is this intention of ulbmately gratifying 
a gentleman by voting for him in an open Brihsh 
manner on the day of the poll, a man, whether 
Pubhean or Phansee (Mr Chubb used this genenc 
classification of mankmd as one that was sanctioned 
by Senpture), is all the freer m his relations with 
those deluded persons who take him for what he is 
not, and imagine him to be a waverer But for some 
time opportunity had seemed barren There were 
but three dubious votes besides Mr Chubb’s m the 
small distnct of which the Sugar Loaf could be 
regarded as the centre of mtelligence and inspiration 
the colliers, of course, had no votes, and did not need 
political conversion , consequently, the interests of 
Sproxton had only been tacitly cherished in the 
breasts of candidates But ever since it had been 
known that a Radical candidate waa In the field, that 
in consequence of this Mr Dcbarty had coalesced 
With Mr Garstin, and that Sir James Clement, the 
poor baronet, had retired, Mr Chubb had been 
occupied with the most mgemous mental combina- 
bons in order to ascertain what possibilities of nrofit 
to the Sugar Loaf might he m this altered state of 
the canvass 

^ Ke had a cousin tn another county also a pubhmn 
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but in a larg'cr way, and rc^dcnl in a boimijrh, nnd 
from hirn Mr. Chubb had [pothered more detailed 
political information th.an he could find in the Loam- 
shire newspapers. He v.as now cnljg-htcncd enough 
to know' that there was a way of using votclcss miner*; 
and navvies at Nominations and Elections. He 
approved of that ; it entered into his political “ idee " ; 
and indeed he would have been for extending the 
franchise to this class-— at least in Spror.ton. if any 
one had observed tbat you must draw a line some- 
where, Mr, Chubb would have concurred at once, 
and would have given permission to dr.aw it at a 
radius of two miles from his own tap. 

From the first Sunday evening when Felix had 
apprared at the Sugar Ix)af, Mr. Chubb h.ad made 
up his mmd that this cute man who kept hims'clf 
sober was an cleolioneoringr agent, nmt be was 
hired for some purpose or oUier there was not a 
doubt, a man didn t come and drink nothing with- 
out a good r^on. In proportion as Felix’s purpose 

Tnd tfo, S be deep ; 

on foe '“d foe pubhoL 

on the^ last Sunday evening privately to iirp-*' hie 

^ chaJked^p for 

hnH ^ Consequence. Felix knew his man, 

real obfec^ w^e too soon that his 

S£Ei?i - -""n 

ing“' oTwome^'^T? 

stronr^^alp r»f 'q ^ collier had been won from the 
the luddier drink thT^kue‘ '^w “ 

miners when they werr P fac^ among the 

might be taught to °° Sundays; they 
gai ro spend their wages better. At all 
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Crffttti, he v/n'! (join/; to try* he hnd ('feat ronfidfnee 
HI htB powers of flp;l^.^l, find it v/uu quite true tljat he 
ncvf*r apolco witlioul arn itiu/j attention. 'Pirrcwntf 
nothinjf better tinn a flume tichool in the Iiamlct ; lie 
Iboufjht that if lie could move the fathera, v/ho(ic 
blacl'cned v/nk-day pereona und flannel cfipn, orn r- 
mented v/ilh bdlov/ candlcu by way of plume, v/cre ti 
bad/rr of hard labour for v/hich he had a inorr fivm- 
p.ithetic fibre thin for any ribbon in the button-hole— 
If he oould movf tin ie men to nave flomethinff from 
their drink .ind pay a rchoolmaater for their boyn, a 
irreater service would be done tin m tlian if Mr, Oanitin 
and h^ s < ompany v/crc persuaded to < atnbliwb a h’ boob 

“I'll lay bold of them bv their fatherhood," anid 
Kclix ' “rJl t-ike one of their little fellov//i and «et 
him in the midst Till they can ahow there’s some* 
Ihini/ tliay love iiclfcr tfian uwillinj' themfidven v/ith 
lilt, f'rtrnfiion of th( ruffra/fr can never m«m anythin;' 
for them but c/totision of booi-Inf', One rnunt he/'in 
r-omr v/here I’ll hef'in at what in under my nose, I'll 
h>'/'!n at .‘Jpro^lon TlnlV v/hat a man v/ould do If 
he h.id a red-hot nupcr/'tition. Can’t one work for 
Bober tnitl) ns bard an for mf;'rimn?'’ 

J'cUx Holt bad lua llludona, bho r/ther youn/T men, 
thoui'h they v/era not of a faflhionafile aort ; refornn;; 
ntitlK r to tbf impremiion bln contuine and homeman- " 
chip mif'ht make on beholders, nor to the ev.w v/ith 
whirh ht v/ould pay the Jfvr v/licn ho ;;ave i Joos» 
to hill Ulentn and applied hum elf to v/ork. He had 
fixed bifi rhoif''* on a certain Mike flnndk (not that 
Ilrmdle v/au hui real n,imt-fKeh collier had his 
t^olrinufl) an tlu man whom he would induce to walk 
part of tlio v/ay home v/ith him tlihi very rvtnini' 
and pet to Invito iioiiic of hie coinr.idrn for th^ ntxt 
batiirda/, Ufiralk v/<is one of the hesd miners' 
he Ind a hripht, pood-notured face, and had piven 
especial attention to certain performance* with a 
itiiipnet v/hirh Felix earned in hla pocket 
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Mr. Chubb, who had also his iUusioas, smiled 
graciously as the enigmatic customer came up to the 
doorstep. 

“ Well, sir, Sunday seems to be your day : I begin 
to look for you on a Sunday now.” 

Yes, I’m a working man ; Sunday is my holiday,” 
said Felix, pausing at the door since the host seemed 
to expect this. 

‘‘ Ab, sir, there’s many ways of working, I look 
at it you re one of those as v/ork v.dth your brains. 
That’s what I do myself.” 

One may do a good deal of that and work with 
one s bands too.” 

“ Ah, SU-, smd Mr. Chubb, with a certain bitter- 
ness m his si^e, ‘M’ve that sort of head that I’ve 
often wished I was stupider. I use things up, sir; 
I see into things a deal too quick. I eat my dinner, 

hreakfast-time. That’s why I 
hardly ever smoke a pipe. No sooner do I stick a 

hp^nr^ SI ^ it’s gone 

I ? I then, where am 

littef nnt this world 

it is, sir ” ^ ^uick. But you know what 

* with^a^iim^p nibbing the back of his head, 

Sotlch\ar"^?he worfdTT^ ? 

one another I think we understand 

about it” u we was to come to talk 

“ Ynn',^.^'^^ Fefe, ■mth an air of caution, 
to vote for r?ebar%? 

very I said at the 

Certainly ; I’m qq Tory.” 
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“No, no, yon don’t catch me wrong m a hnny 
Well, between you and me, I care no more for the 
Debarrys than I care for Johnn’’ Groats 1 hve on 
none o’ their land, and not a pot^s-worth did they 
ever send to the Sugar Loaf I’m not frightened at 
the Debarrys there’s no man more independent than 
me. ru plump or 111 split for them as treat me the 
handsomest and are the most of what I call gentlemen , 
that’s my idee And in the way of bactipg for any 
man, them are fools that don’t employ me ” 

We mortals sometimes cut a pitiable figure in our 
attempts at display. We may be sure of our own 
merits, yet fatally ignorant of the point of view from 
which we are regarded by our neighbour Our fine 
patterns m tattooing may be far from throwing him 
into a swoon of admiration, though we turn ourselves 
all round to show them Thus it was with Mr Chubb 
“Yes,” said Felix dryly; “I should think there 
arc some sorts of work for which you are just fitted ” 
“Ah, you sec that? Well, we understand one 
another You're no Tory , no more am I And if 
I’d got four hands to show at a nomination, the 
Debarrys shouldn’t have one of ’em My idee is 
there’s a deal too much of their scutchms and their 
monimcnts in Treby Church What's their scutchms 
mean? They’re a sign with little liquor behind ’em 
that’s bow 1 take It There’s nobody can give 
account of 'err as I ever heard ” 

Mr Chubb was hiodcrrd from further explainmp- 
his views as to the historical clement m society bv 
the arrival of new guests, who approached m two 
groups The foremost group consisted of wcll-bnoftn 
colliers, in their gt)od Sunday beavers and coloured 
handkerchiefs serving as cravats, v ith the long ends 
floating The second group was a more unusual one 
and caused Mr Chubb to compress bis mr-ifh -pJ 
agitate the muscles about it m rather an exci^ ’ 
manner vjico 
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First came a smartly-dressed personag-c od horse- 
back, with a conspicuous expansive shirt-front and 
figured satin frock. He was a stout man, and gave 
a strong sense of broadcloth. A wild idea shot 
through Mr. Chubb’s brain : could this grand visitor 
be Harold Transome? Excuse him: he had been 
given to understand by his cousin from the distant 
borough that a Radical candidate in the condescension 
of canvassing had even gone the length of eating 
bread-and-treacle with the children of an honest 
freeman, and declaring his preference for that simple 
fare. Mr. Chubb’s notion of a Radical was that he 
was a new and agreeable kind of lick-spittle who 
fawned on the poor instead of on the rich, and so 
was likely to send customers to a “ public ” ; so that 
he argued well enough from the premises at his 
command. 

The mounted man of broadcloth had followers: 
several shabby-looking men, and Sproxton boys of 
all sizes, whose curiosity had been stimulated by 
unexpected largesse, A stranger on horseback 
scattering halfpence on a Sunday was so unpre- 
cedented that there was no knowing 'what he might 
do next ; and the smallest hindmost fellows in seal- 
skin caps were not without hope that an entirely 
new order of things had set in. 

Every one waited outside for the stranger to dis- 

advanced to take the bridle. 

Well, Mr. Chubb,” were the first words when 
the great man was safely out of the saddle, “ I‘ve 
often h^rd of your fine tap, and I’m come to 
taste it.” 


said Mr. L-hubt 


“Walk In, sir— pray walk in, 
giving the horse to the stable-boy. “I shall b 
draw for you. Jf anybody’s been praisin 

me, 1 Ui.nk m,; ale will back him.” 

, „ etUered in the rear of the stranger except Lh 
'°oys, who peeped in at the window. 
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“Won’t you please to walk into the parlour, sir?” 
said Chubb obsequtouslj. 

“No, no, I'll sit down here This is what I like 
to see,” said the stranger, looking round at the 
colliers, who eyed him rather shyly— “a bnght 
hearth where w'orking men can enjoy themselves 
However, I'll step into the other room for three 
minutes, just to speak half a dozen words with you ” 

Mr Chubb threw open the parlour door, and then 
stepping back, took the opportunity of saying, m a 
low tone, to Felix, “Do you know this gentleman?” 

“ Not 1 , no ” 

Mr Chubb’s opinion of Felix Holt sank from that 
moment The parlour door was closed, but no one 
sat down or ordered beer 

“ I say, master,” said Mike Bnndle, going up to 
Felix, “don’t you think that’s one o’ the ’lection 
men ? ” 

“Very likely” 

“ I beared a chap say they’re up and down every- 
where,” said Bnndle , “ and now’s the time, they 
say, when a man can get beer for nothing 

“Ay, that’s sin’ the Reform,” said a big, red- 
whiskercd man, called Dredge “That’s brought 
the ’lections and the dnnk mto these parts , for 
afore that, it was all kep up the Lord knows wheer " 

"Well, but the Reform’s mver come anigh 
Sprox’on,” said a gray-haired but stalwart man 
called Old Sleek. “ I don’t believe nothing about’n, 

I don't , 

“Don’t you?” Brlndle, with some contempt 
“Well, I do There’s folks won’t believe beyond 
the end o’ their own pickaxes Yon can’t dnve 
nothing into ’em, not if you split their skulls I 
know for certain sure, from a chap in the cartin’ 
way, as he’s got money and dnnk too, only for 
hollenng Eh, master, what do you say ? ” Bnndle 
ended, turning with some deference to Felix 
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y Should you like to know all about the Reform?” 
said Felix, using his opportunity. “ If you would, 
1 can tell you.” 

“Ay, ay—tell’s; you know, I’ll be bound,” said 
several voices at once. 

* Ah, but it will take some little time. And we 
must be quiet. The cleverest of you — those who 
EiC looked up to in the Club — must come and meet 
me dt Peggy Button’s cottage next Saturday, at 
seven o dock, after dark. And, Brindle, you must 
bring that little yeilow-haired lad of yours. And 
ai^body that’s got a little boy — a very little fellow, 
who won t understand what is said— may bring him. 
But you must keep it close, you know. We don’t 
want fools there But everybody who hears me 
may come. I shall be at Peggy Button’s ” 

^®^^esday preachin’ is,” 
u’ aforced to gpve my wife 

ablack eye to hmder her from going to the preachin’. 

T ^oows better nor me, 

« ^ head nor tail of her talk.” 

Brindle ^ Woman alone ? ” said 

be” t a Do^ ashamed to 

beat a poor crawlmg tjmg ’cause she Kkes preaching.” 

me ’^sai^Dred le ^ 

me, said Dredge, m vindication • “ but if she iabhers 

jLk . Ho “omever! 

him. He ffbut fouo’^s ot?'^ Th'’m ’’“IS 

xLtT " 

a miw rebuke. Watberin’.” eaid Brindle, intending 

which was in danger of becoming 
too personal, was intern t. ® 

parlour door and the r^a^n ^ reopening of 
stranger with Mr ChnKt impressive 

unusually radiant. countenance seemed 

“ Mr Johnson,” said Chubb, 
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moving an arm-cbair “ This gentleman Is kind 
enough to treat the company,” ho added, looking 
round, “ and what’s more, he’ll take a cup with ’em , 
and I think there’s no man but what’ll say that’s 
a honour ” 

The company had nothing equivalent to a “hear, 
hear," at command, but they perhaps felt thh more, 
as they seated themselves with an expectation un- 
vented by utterance There was a general satis- 
factory sense that the hitherto shadowy Reform had 
at length come to Sproxton m a good round shape, 
v,nth broadcloth and pockets Felix did not intend 
to accept the treating, but he chose to stay and 
hear, taking his pint as usual 

“Capital ale, capital ale,” said Mr Johnson, as 
he set down his glass, speaking in a quicK, smooth 
treble “Now,” he went on, with a certain pathos 
in his V01C8, looking at Mr Chubb, who sat opposite, 
“there’s some satisfaction to me m finding an 
estabhshment like this at the Pits For what would 
higher wages do for the workmg man if he couldn’t 
get a good article for his money ? Why, gentlemen ” 
— here he looked round — “I’ve been mto ale-houses 
where I’ve seen a fine fellow of a miner or a stone- 
cutter come in and have to lay down money for beer 
that I should be sorry to give to my pigs 1 ” Her? 
Mr Johnson leaned forward with squared elbows, 
hands placed on his knees, and a defiant shalce of 
the head 

“Aw, like at the Blue Cow,” fell in the irrepres- 
sible Dredge, in a deep bass , but be was rebuked 
by a severe nudge from Bnndle. 

“Yes, yes, you know what it is, m3 fnend," said 
Mr Johnson, looking at Dredge, and restoring his 
self-satisfaction “ But it won t last much longer 
that’s one good thmg Bad hquor will be sweot 
away with other bad articles Trade will prosper— 
and what’s trade now without steam? and what 13 
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steam without coal? And marl: you thisj ^entlcmen 
there’s no man cuid no government can make coal.” 
A brief loud “ Kaw, hav/,” showed that this fact 
was appreciated. 

“Nor freeston’ nayther,” said a widc-mouthed war}' 
man called Gills, who wished for an exhaustive trcat- 
the subject, being a stone-cutter. 

1/1 freestone, as you say ; else, I think, if coal 
could be made aboveground, honest fellows who are 

population would not have to bend 
their backs and sweat in a pit six days out of the 
seven. No, do ; I say, as this country prospers it has 
more and more need of you, sirs. It can do xvithout 

ladies, but it can never do 
wi bidve colliers. And the country wi// prosper. 

word, sirs, this country will rise to 
»t there isn’t a man in it 

mnno-. ^ have his joint in the pot, and his spare 

pocket, if ViTQ only exert our- 
Parliament-- men who 
flip na ^ collier, and the stone-cutter, and 

“Ld rTi v7a.vQd his hand liberally), 

we mu^ nonsense. This is a crisis, and 

mL bit 

It’s a crisi-? T tL^ng is to make Reform work. 

Mr Tntinc ^ word it’s a crisis.” 

concussmi if "it, himself badk as if from the 

thit nii nf did not suppose 

but hp had la ^^*^^6nce knew what a crisis meant; 
bended wnri/^i experience in the effect of uncompre- 
thrown intn coUicrs were 

not know whltf wfech°^“°° f r''’ 

‘•mttinj out,” ’or any oSer acT carrWnf a“ d^e 
seouenco to such a con4tion! a due 

There^is^L'rdTy lnv°mr'f f mto a rage. 

Of havme our «^ontal misery worse tlian that 

S own serious phrases, our own rooted 
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behefs, caricatured by a charlatan or a hireling He 
began to feel the sharp lower edge of his tm pint- 
measure, and to think it a tempting missile 

Mr. Johnson certainly had some qualifications as 
an orator After this impressive pause he leaned 
forward again, and said, in a lowered tone, looking 
round • 

“ I think you all kno’% the good news " 

There was a movement of shoe-soles on the quarried 
floor, and a scrape of some chair legs, but no other 
answer 

“ The good news I mean is, that a first-rate man, 
Mr Transome of Transome Court, has offered him- 
self to represent you in Parliament, sirs I say you 
in particular, for what he has at heart is the welfare 
of the uorking man — of the brave fellows that wield 
the pickaxe, and the saw, and the hammer He's 
nch — has more money than Garstin — but he doesn’t 
want to keep it to himself What he wants is, to 
make a good use of It, gentlemen He's come back 
from foriCign parts with bis pockets full of gold He 
could buy up the Debarrys if they were worth buying, 
but he's got something better to do with his money 
He means to use it for the good of the working men 
in these parts I know there are some men who put 
up for Parliament and talk a little too big, They 
may sav they want to befnend the colliers, for ex- 
ample * But I should like to put a question to them 
I' should like to ask them, ‘What colliers?’ There 
are colliers up at Newcastle, and there are colhers 
down in Wales Will it do any good to honest 
Tom, who IS hungry in Sproxton, to hear that 
Jack at Newcastle has his bellyful of beef and 
pudding ? ” 

" It ought to do him good," Fehx burst m, with 
his loud, abrupt voice, in odd contrast with ghb Mr 
Johnson’s “ If he knows it’s a bad thing to be 
hungry and not hate enough to cat, he ought to be 
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glad that another fellov/, v;bo is not idle, ii. not 
suffering in the same way.” 

Every one was startled. The audience was much 
impiesse<i with the grandeur, the knowledge, and the 
power of Mr. Johnson. His brilljant pioniiscs con- 
firmed the impression that Reform had at length 
reached the New Pits ; and Reform, if it were good 
for anytiiiDg, must at last resolve itself into spare 
money m,„aning sport” and drink, and keeping 
away from work for several days in the week. 'These 
biave men of Sproxton liked Felix as one of them- 
selves, only much more knowng — as a working man 
who had seen many distant parts, but who must be 
very poor, since he never drank more than a pint or 
so. They were quite inclined to hear what he had 
got to say on another occasion, but they were rather 
irritated by his interruption at the present moment. 
Mr. Johnson was annoyed, but he spoke with the 
ame ghb quietness as before, though with an ex- 
pression of contempt. 

^ poor-spirited thing to take up a man’s 
str^htforw^ words and twist them. What I meant 
enough that no man can be saved 

tWe looking on while others eat. I think 

that s common sent^, eh, sirs ? ” 

^ approvbg Kaw, haw.” To 
tW “P'Jerst^d It, was a stimulus 

Chlibb cast a sus- 
L Viperous glance at Felix, who felt that 

u "iJi^Pieton for hrs pains. 

I mnv ^ ^ Mr. Johnson, “ I suppose 

to^nlfZ rh't bette? able 

to^mform the company than I am, I give way-i give 

shalftaW Chubb magisterially, no man 

Pany that’s pointedly at Felix, “corn- 

got no more orders to give, and wants 
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to turn up rusty to them that has, had better be 
making room than filling it Love an’ ’armony’s the 
■word on our Club’s flag, an’ love an’ ’armony’s the 
meaning of ‘The Sugar Loaf, William Chubb ’ 
Folks of a different mind had better seek another 
house of call ” 

“Very good,” said Felix, lai^ng down his money 
and taking his cap, “ I’m gomg ” He saw clearly 
enough that if he said more, there would be a dis- 
turbance which could have no desirable end 

When the door had closed behind him, Mr Johnson 
said, “ What is that person’s name?” 

“ Does anybody know it?” said Mr Chubb. 

A few nocs were heard 

“ I’ve heard him speak like a downnght Reformer, 
else I should have looked a little sharper after him 
But you may see he’s nothing parbc’lar ” 

“ It looks rather bad that no one knows his name,” 
said Mr Johnson “He’s most likely a Tory In 
disguise — a Tory spy You must be careful, sirs, 
of men who come to you and say they’re Radicals, 
and yet do nothing for you They’ll stuff you with 
words — no lack of words — but words are wmd Now, 
a man like Transome comes forward and says to the 
Working men of this country ‘ Hero I am, ready 
to serve you and to sneak for you m Parliament, and 
to get the laws made all nght for you , and in the 
meanwhile, if there’s any of you who are ray neigh- 
bours who want a day’s holiday, or a cup to dnnk 
With friends, or a copy of the King’s likeness^ 
why, I’m your man I’m not a paper handbill — all 
words and no substance — nor a man with land 
and nothing else , I’ve got bags of gold as well as 
land ’ I think you know what I mean by the Kmg’s 
likeness ? ” 

Here Mr Johnson took a half-crown out of his 
pocket and held the head towards the company 

“ Well, sirs, there are some men who like to keep 
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this pretty picture a great deal too much to them- 
selves. 1 don’t know wlielhcr I’m right, but 1 tliink 
I’ve heard of such a one not a hundred miles from 
here. I think his name was Spratt, and he managed 
some company’s coal-pits.” 

“Haw, haw I Spratt—Spratt’s his name,” was 
rolled forth to an accompaniment of scraping shoe- 
soles. 


“A screwing fellow, by v’hat I understand— a 
domineering fellov/— who would expect men to do 
as he liked without paying them for it. I think 
there s ^not an honest man who wouldn’t like to 
disappoint such an upstart.” 

There was ^ ^^^niur which was interpreted by 
Mr. Chubb. “ 1 11 answer for ’em, sir.” 

* Now, listen to me. Here’s Garstin : he’s one of 
the Company you work under. What’s Garstin to 
you? who sees him? and when they do see him 
they see a thin miserly fellow who keeps his pockets 
buttoned. He calls himself a Whig, yet he^ split 
votes with a Tory--he’li: drive with the Debarks. 

hoT; ^ said I’d got a vote, and i2iy. 

1 ^”® I should do with it, I should 
say, 1 11 plump for Transome.’ You’ve got no 

dav^^\^itrV» ^ ® ^ shame. But you mV/ have some 
th Jn vonMl ^ Transome are returned ; and 

level with the first gentleman in 
the land, and if he wants to sit in Parliament he 
must take off his hat anri i Parliament, he 
thm.o-u ^ ask your leave. But 

for the rierht ^ can give a cheer 

Garctir* • V aian, and Transome’s not a man like 

for TrnAcrnm ^ ^ay’s wages by giving a cheer 

yo? amends, f hat's the 

and his T serve himself 

' Transom ^ hand and shout 

the wnrl? -^hurray for Transome.’ Let 

cutters ^aJkers and navvies and stone- 

cutters, who between you and me have a good deal 
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too much the worst of it, as things arc now — let 
them join together and gfive their hands and voices 
for the right man, and they’ll make the great people 
shake m their shoes a httle, and when you shout 
for Transome, remember you shout for more wages, 
and more of your nghts, and you shout to get nd 
of rats and sprats and such small animals, who are 
the tools the nch make use of to squeeze the blood 
out of the poor man ” 

” I wish there’d be a row — I’d pommel him,” said 
Dredge, who was generally felt to be speaking to 
the question 

No, no, my friend — there you’re a httle wrong 
No pommelling — no stnkmg first There you have 
the law and the constable agamst you A httle 
rolling m the dust and knocking hats off, a httle 
pelting with soft things that’ll stick and not bruise 
— all that doesn't spoil the fun If a man is to 
speak when you don’t like to hear him, it is but 
fair you should give him somethmg he doesn’t hke 
in return And the same if he’s got a vote and 
doesn't use it for the good of the country j I see no 
harm in splitting his coat in a quiet way A man 
must be taught what’s right if he doesn’t know it 
But no kicks, no knocking down, no pommellmg ” 

“ It ’ud be good fun, though, if so-5e,” said Old 
Sleek, allowing himself an imaginative pleasure 

“Well, well, if a Spratt wants you to say Garstm, 
it’s some pleasuie to think you can say Transome. 
Now, my notion is this. Vou are men who can put 
two and two together — I don’t know a more solid 
lot of fellows than you are , and what I say Is, let 
the honest men in this country who’ve got no vote 
show themselves in a body when they have the 
chance Why, sirs, for every Tor> sneak that’s rot 
a vote, there’s fifty-five fellows who must stand bv 
and be expected to hold their tongues, But I * 3 ^ 
let ’em hiss the sneaks, let ’em groan at the sneaks’ 
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and tbe sneaks will be ashamed of lhcmr( The 

men who’ve got votes don’t know how to use them. 
There’s many a fool with a vote, who is not sure 
in his mind whether he shall poll, say for Debatry, 
or Garstin, or Transome — whether lie’ll plump or 
whether he’ll split ; a straw will turn him. Let him 
know your mind if ho doesn’t know his own. What’s 
the reason Debarry gets retuincd? Because people 
are frightened at the Debarrys. What’s that to you ? 
You don’t care for the Debarrys. If people ate 
frightened at the Tories, we’ll turn round and frighten 
them. ^ You know what a Tory is-~one who wants 
to drive the woiking men as he’d drive cattle. 
That s whai a Tory is ; and a Whig is no better, if 
he s hke Garstin A Whig wants to knock the Tory 
down and pt the tt^ip, that’s a!!. But Transome’s 
neither Whig no, Toiy j he’s the working man’s 
friOTd, the coUiei s fnend, the fnend of the honest 
vor^lV i! Siecs into Parliament, let mo tell 

ft wil you- I don’t sny 

and rat,, a Z i^^^***^ °'’o^^ookers and screws, 
evL tirr I 1 -^’'“*’L '"“t it n’ill be the better for 
Loa7”*^ ^ in® pot ®t the Sugar 

of\h;^Spr“oxton me^dfd not education 

S%:e t°'‘he dTd 'tfoTexprt 

Orp-aniaation could only Set on foot an 

turned witho„7ii''’^*®^Tii^®i® nistniction could be con- 
A man know fi*'® d® '"'OS quite successful, 

had aLndr^ among the “ butties ’’ as Pack, who 

joined the °hld ^ t'*'"’'’ j’'’®"®"‘'y 

i’® hrfns^ituTe^d-rtlm^ 

f < T w> ^ flock, 

took the irenelman,” said Pack, as he 

a-way. acated by the orator, who had ridden 
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What’s his trade, thmk yon?" said Gills, the 
wiry stone-cutter 

“Trade?” said Mr Chubb “He’s one of the 
top-sawyers of the country He works with his 
head, jou may see that ” 

“ Let’s have our pipes, then,” said Old Sleek , 
“ I'm pretty well tired o* jaw,” 

“ So am I," said Ursdge “ It’s wng-gllng work — 
like follermg- a stoat It makes a man dry I’d as 
lief hear preaching, on’y there’s naught to be got 
by’t 1 shouldn’t Imow which end I stood on if it 
wasn’t for the tickets and the treatm’." 


CHAPTER XII. 

Oh, sir, ’twas that mixture of spite and over-fed merriment 
■which passes for humour with the vulgar In their 
fun tlicy have mucli resemblance to a turkey-cock. 
It has a cruel beak, and a silly iterauon of ugly 
sounds, It spreads its tall m self-glonGcation, but 
shows you the -wrong side of that ornament — Iildng 
admiration, but knowing not whnt is admirable 

This Sunday evening, which promised to be so 
memorable in the experience of the Sproxton miners, 
had its drama also for those unsatisfactory objects 
to Mr Johnson's moral sense, the Debarrys Certain 
incidents occumog at Treby Manor caused an excite- 
ment there which spread from the dining-room to the 
stables , but no one underwent such agitating transi- 
tions of feeling as Mr Scales At six o'clock thai 
superior butler was chuckling m triumph at having 
played a fine and original practical joke on his n\ a] 
Mr Clmsbao Some two hours after that time, he 
was frightened, sorry , and even meek , he was on the 
brink of a humiliating confession , his checks uere 
almost Imd, hi' hair wns flattened for want of due 
attention from his fingers , rnd the fine roll of his 
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wliiskcrSj which W3^ too firm to g'lvc wnVj sccnicd 
only a sad reminiscence of past splendour nod felicity* 
His sorrow came about in tliis wdse. 

After service on that Sunday momiog-, Mr. Philip 
Debarry had left the rest of the family^^to go home 
ID the carnt^e, and had remained at the Rectory to 

““c*® Augustus, that be might con- 
sult him touching some letters of importance. He 

nor pocket-book but had 

wa*1ked i‘^® pocket, and he finally 

enclosure of private papers 
arriv^ °if ooole’s escritoire. Aftcr*^his 

and immnd'al^f a reminded of his omission, 

,.^®=P®‘ched Christian with a note 

it bf t^’b^rer ° Th“ P“cket-book and send 

between three and^foS-^dock® hLo"'’’'? r'^^ 

unweico^, to the courier The fL^t w^ tha? m7 

ttiat poweT^of‘'|l‘' t“ ^®“»^kable through^ life for 

which enables a ma^’n tl falTstf 
the most burned expuIsTons °° all-fours m 

exempt from bodily'^ suffering ^ esrapes, was not 
v/hich there is nn — a circumstance to 

so as to bTpfrfecVrmfortlhr /'^^P«o^ ooe«'f 
It off on to^ ther no*?? * ® under it, or to push 

he could :‘letokttVtn-''''=” . 

access of nervous pains, and ^ 

to future possibilities hi . • consoled himself as 

ever became tt^e'abW ^ 

increase in the dLe ^ considerable 

altogrether. He was neither ^ 
though he had learned thX 
boarding-school, he would « S ® 
his dose without reciting thn"° ^^^P ^^® 
the pain itself he dfshked® 
know of it: defective u should 

*narket value- he did diminished a men's 

’ not like to be the object of 
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the sort of p«ty he himself gave to a poor devil 
who was forced to make a wry face or “give in" 
altogether 

He had felt it expedient to take a slight dose this 
afternoon, and still he was not altogether relieved 
at the time he set off to the Rectory On returning 
With the valuable case safely deposited m his hind 
pocket he felt increasing bodily uneasiness, and took 
another dose Thinking it likely that he looked 
rather pitiable, be chose not to proceed to the house 
by the carnage-road The servants often walked m 
the park on a Sunday, and he wished to avoid any 
meeting He would make a circuit, get into the 
house pnvately, and after delivering his packet to 
Mr Debarry, shut himself up till the nnging of the 
half-hour bell But when he reached an elbowed 
seat under some sycamores, he felt so lU at ease that 
he yielded to the temptation of throwing himself on 
it to rest a httle. He looked at bis watch it was but 
five, he had done his errand quickly hitherto, and 
Mr Debariy had not urged haste But in less than 
ten minutes be was in a sound sleep Certain ' 
conditions of bis system bad determined a stronger 
effect than usual from the opium 

As he had expected, there were servants strolling 
m the park, but they did not all choose the most 
frequented part Mr Scales, m pursuit of a slight 
flirtation with the younger lady’s-maid, had preferred 
a more sequestered walk in the company of that 
agreeable nymph And it happened to bo this pair, 
of all others, who ahghted on the sleeping Christian— 
a sight which at the very first moment caused Mr 
Scales a vague pleasure as at an incident that must 
lead to something’ clever on his part. To play a tncJc, 
and make some one or other look foolish, was held 
the most pointed form of wit throughout the back 
regions of the Manor, and served as a constant 
substitute for theatneal entertainment what the 
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farce wanted in costume or ^‘makeup” it gained m 
tlie reality of the mortification which excited the 
general laughter. And lo 1 here was the offensive, 
the exasperatingly cool and superior, Christian caught 
comparatively helpless, with his head hanging on 
his shoulder, and one coat-tail banging out heavily 
below the elbov/ of the nistic seat. It was this 
coat-tail which served as a suggestion to Mr. Scah^s’s 
genius. Putting his finger up in warning to Mrs. 
Cherry, and saying, “Hush — be quiet — I see a fine 
bit of fun ” — he took a knife from his pocket, stepped 
behind the unconscious Clmstian, and quickly cut 
off the pendant coat-tail. Scales knew nothing of 
the errand to the Rectory ; and as he noticed that 
there was something m the pocket, thought it was 
probably a large cigar-case. So much the better- 
lie had no time to pause. He threw the coat-tail as 
far as he could, and noticed that it fell among the 
elms undei which they had been walking. Then, 
beckoning to Mrs. Cherry, he hurried away with her 
towards the more open part of the park, not danng 
o explode in laughter until it was safe from the 
chance of v/akmg the sleeper. And then the vision 
of the graceful, well-appointed Mr. Christian, who 
sneered at Scales about his “ get-up,” having to 
walk back to the house with only one tail to his 

so much enjoyment to the 
nf i-ViP trtb- Cherry began to bs quite jealous 

f=i £ 4 + A admitted that it really was 

^nny, htt^ed intermittently, and pledged herself to 

explained to her that Christian 
rr. ^ ^ ^^ehser\’ed, but that this must 

tb,* fierf ; and he requested her to imagine 

ex'Pt-i-K interloping fellow would cut when 

asking what had happened, “ Hallo, 
nroverh ynar coat-tail ? ” would become a 

well Manor, where jokes kept remarkably 

well without the aid of salt"; and Mr. Christian’s 
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comb would be cut so effectually that It would take 
a long' time to grow again. Exit Scales, laughing, 
and presenting a fine example of dramatic irony to 
any one in the secret of Fate 
Wlien Christian awoke, he was shocked to find 
himself in the twilight He started up, shook him- 
self, missed something, and soon became aware 
what it was he missed. He did not doubt that he 
had been robbed, and he at once foresaw that the 
consequences would be highly unpleasant. In no 
way could the cause of the accident be so represented 
to Mr Phihp Debarry as to prevent him from view- 
ing his hitherto unimpieachable factotum in a new and 
unfavourable light. And though Mr Christian did 
not regard his present position as brilliant, be did not 
see his way to anything better A man nearly fifty 
who Is not always quite well is seldom ardently 
hopeful he is aware that this is a world in which 
merit is often overlooked. With the idea of robbery 
m full possession of his mind, to peer about and 
search m the dimness, even if it had occurrea to him, 
would have seemed a preposterous waste of time and 
energy He knew it was hkely that Mr Debarry’s 
pocket-book bad important and valuable contents, 
and that he should deepen bis offence by deferring 
his announcement of the unfortunate fact He 
hastened back to the house, reheved by the obscurity 
from that mortification of his vanity on which the 
butler had counted Indeed, to Scales himself the 
affair had already begun to appear less thoroughly 
jocose than he had anticipated For he obsened 
that Chnstian’s non-appearance before dinner had 
caused Mr Debarrj some consternation , and he had 
gathered that the courier had been sent on a commis- 
sion to the Rectory “ My uncle must have detained 
him for some reason or other," he heard Mr Phiho 
say, “but it is odd If he were less trusty about 
commissions, or had ever seemed to dnnk too much 
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I should be uneasy.” Altogether the affair was not 
taking the turn Mr. Scales had intended. At last, 
when dinner had been removed, and the butler’s chief 
duties were at an end, it was understood that Christian 
had entered without his coat-tail, looking serious and 
even agitated i that he had asked leave at once to 
speak to Mr. Debarry ; and that he v/as even then 
in parley with the gentlemen in the dining-room. 
Scales was in alarm j it must have been some property 
of Mr. Debarry s that had weighted the pocket. He 
took a lantern, got a groom to accompany him with 
another lanterih and with the utmost practicable 
speed reached the fatal spot in the park. He searched 
under the elms— h^e was certain that the pocket had 
fallen there-and he found the pocket ; but he found 
It empty, and, tn spite of further search, did not find 

consoled himself 

a* ‘■^turned with the lanterns and 
ir thnt err^f^ *pnst Uncomfortable consciousness 

^ butler’s emotion, the stomach, 
iric ns.Ci no soonGr rc-GntpTprf x-. j. -l. 

Mrs. Cherr,., pale and anx.ous.tro Sre^im^asid^ 

JLrihf ^veothing^he wouw! 

had been nren?if\'^'r f°‘' i ‘here 

in Mr ^^h-notcs and letters and things 

in Mr. Debarry s pocket-book, which Christian was 

Scales had cut off; SS 

and they shonld all be haL M S' , 

ini-f ^ . “^gfcd. Mf. Scalcs s own 

issues rresSll '^'aar as to the possible 

hand^ „ ‘he coat-tail in his 

aavthincr a estation that he was innocent of 
Srfess,L H,. ? “ he went and made his 

did not relieve Mr ^/^'eved Christian a little, but 
at the Inqc; fv.* who was more annoyed 

eettinp* infr. ^ letters, and the chance of their 

Betting into hands that might make use of them, 
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than at the loss of the bank-notes Nothing could 
be done for the present, but that the Rector, who 
avis n magi'lrntc, sliovtld instruct t'lc constables, nod 
that the spot m the park indicated bj Scales should 
again be carefully searched This was done, but in 
tain; and many of the family at the Manor had 
distuibcd sleep that night. 


CHAPTER XIII, 

Gi\c sorrow leave awhile, to tutor me 

To tins submission — Ri^ani II 

Me NWtntn Felix Holt had been making his way 
back from Sp''0'^ton to Troby in some irritation and 
bitterness of spirit For a little while bo walked 
slowly along tlic direct road, hoping that Mr. Johnson 
would overtake him, in which case he would have 
the pleasure of quarrelling with him, and telling him 
what he thought of lus intentions in coming to cant 
at the Sugar Loaf But ho presently cheeked himself 
m this folh and turned off again towards Uio canal, 
that he might avoid the temptation of getting into 
a passion to no purpose 

"Whore’s the good," he thought, "of pulhng at 
such a tangled skem as this cicctioneenng trickcrv ? 
As long as three-fourths of the men in this country 
see nothing in an election but self-interest, and 
nothing in self-interest but some form of greed, one 
aught as well try to purtfy the proceedings of the 
fishes and say to a hungry cod-fish — ‘ My good fnead 
abstain , don’t goggle your eyes so, or show such 
a stupid gluttonous mouth, or think the little fishes 
are worth nothing except in Tclation to your own 
inside ’ He’d bo open to no argument short f 
crimping him t I should get into a rage with th?* 
fellow, and perhaps end by thrashing bun. The*^’ 
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some reason in 'me as long as I keep my temper, 
but my rash humour is drunkenness without wmc 
I shouldn’t wonder if he upsets all my plans with 
these colliers. Of course he’s going to treat them 
for the sake of getting up a posse at the nomination 
and speechifyings. They’ll drink double, and never 
come near me on a Saturday evening. I don’t know 
what sort of a man Transomc real!) is. It’s no use 
my speaking to anybody else, but if I could get at 
him, he might put a veto on this thing. Though, 
v/hen once ,the men have been promised and set 
agoing, the ^mischief is likely to be past mendings 
Hang the Liberal cod-fish I I shouldn't have minded 
so much if he’d been a Tory 1 ” 

Felix v/ent along in the twilight struggling in this 
way with the intricacies of life, which would certainly 
be greatly simplified if corrupt practices were the 
invariable mark of wrong opinions- When he had 
crossed the common and bad entered the park, the 
overshadowing trees deepened the grav gloom of 
the evening ; it was useless to try and k^p the bimd 
path, and he could only be careful that his steps 
should be hent in the direction of the park-gate. 
He was striding along rapidly now, whistling 
Bannockburn^ in a subdued way as an accompani- 
ment to Ins inward discussion, when something 
smooth^ ^d soft on which his foot alighted arrested 
him with an unpleasant startling sensation, and 
made^ him stoop to examine the object he was 
treading on. He found it to be a large leather 
^ pocket-book swelled by its contents, and fastened 
with a sealed nbbon as well as a clasp In stoop- 
ing he saw about a yard off something whitish 
and square lymg on the dark grass. This was 
note-hook of pale leather stamped 
ui gold. Apparently it had burst open in falling, 
4 - pocket, formed by the cover, there 

pro ruded a small gold cham about four inches 
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Ion?, with various seals imd other attached 

to ft by a ring at the end Felix thrust the (*am 
back and finding that the clasp of the note-book 
was broken, he closed it and thrust it into his side- 
pocket, walking along under some annoy^ce that 
fortune had made him the 6nder of arhdes belonging 
most probably to one of the famdy at Treby Manor 
He wL much too proud a man to hke ^y contact 
with the anstocracy, and he could still less endure 
coming within speech of their serv^ts Some plan 
rXt be devised by which he could avoid carrying 
,h,n? up tl the Manor bh^elf t. thou|ht 
at first of leavmg them at the lodge, he had a 
ferude against pfacmg property, of wh.^ the owner- 
shm was after Ml uncertain, in the hands of pereons 
unkno^ 1? ban It poaa.ble that the large 

pStfbook contamed papers of high >niportance, 
^ ^at It did not belong to any of the Debarry 
Smilv He resolved at last to his findings 

to MV Lvon, who would perhaps be good-natured 
enonfr^h to save him from the necessary transac- 
tion^^* the people at the Manor by undertaking 
tonso ^armtions himself With this determina- 
Sfn hf^alked straight to MMthouse Yard, and 
waited outside the chapel tb® congregation 

w^ dispersing, when he pass^ along the aisle 
to the vestry m order to speak to the mmister m 

^"su^Mr Lyon was not'alone when Felix entered 
Mr Nuttwood, the grocer, who was one of the 
Sicons,1r^ oiimplainmg to him about the obshnate 
demeanour of the smgers, who had dechn^ to 
change the tunes m accord^ce with a ch^ge 
in thft qelecbon of hymns, and had stretcHed short 
melre into long out of pure wilfulness and defiance. 

' irreverently adaptmg the most sacred monosyllables 
1 to a multitude of wandenng quavers, arranged, it 
was to be feared, by some musician uho was 
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inspired by conceit rather than by the true spirit 
of psalmody, 

“Come in, my friend,** said Mr. Lyon, smiling 
at Felix, and then continuing in a faint voice, while 
he wiped the perspiration from his brow and bald 
crown, “Brother Nuttwood, we must be content to 
carry a thorn in our sides while the necessities of 
our imperfect state demand that there should be a 
body set apart and called a choir, whose special 
ofiBce it is to lead the singing, not because they are 
more disposed to the devout uplifting of praise, but 
because they are endowed with better vocal organs, 
and have attained more of the musician’s art. For 
all office, unless it be accompanied by peculiar 
grace, becomes, as it v/ere, a diseased organ, seek- 
ing to make itself too much of a centre. Singers, 
specially so called, are, it must be confessed, an 
anomaly among us who seek to reduce the Church 
to Its primitive simplicity, and to cast away all that 

ol^struct the direct communion of spirit vrith 
spint.” ^ 

^ “They are so headstrong,’* said Mr. Nuttv/ood, 
in a tone of sad perplexity, that if we dealt not 
wanly v/itn them, they might end in dividing the 
^ ’.4 now that we have bad the chapel 

Kemp would side with them, and 
draw the half part ^ of the members after him I 
c^no^ bi^ thii^ it a snare when a professing 
Chnstian^ has a bass voice hke Brother Kemp’s. It 
m es him f^^ire to be heard of men ; but the 

'^a er song of the humble may have more power 
m the ear of God.” 


^ t V better vanity to flatter 

hear you, though men 
said Felix, with unwarrantable bluntness. 

K,r grocer was prepared to be scandalised 

y j ^ ng that came from Felix. In common with 
many carers in wXaltnouse Yard, he already felt an 
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objection to a young man who was notorious for 
having interfered in a question of wholesale and 
retail, which should have been left to Providence 
Old Mr Holt, being a church member, had probably 
had “ leadings ” which v/erc more to be relied on 
than his son’s boasted knowledge. In any case, a 
little visceral disturbance and inward chastisement 
to the consumers of questionable medicines would 
tend less to obscure the divine gloiy than a show 
of punctilious morality in one who was not a 
"professor ” Besides, how was It to be known that 
the medicines would not be blessed, if taken with 
due trust in a higher influence ? A Chnstian must 
consider not the mcdicioes alone In their relation to 
our frail bodies (which are dust), but the medicines 
will Omnipotence bchmd them Hence a pious 
vendor will look for "leadings," and he is likely to 
find them in the cessation of demand and the dis- 
proportion of expenses and returns The grocer 
was thus on his guard against the presumptuous 
disputant 

" Mr Lyon may understand you, sir," he rephed 
"He seems to be fond of your conversation But 
you have too much of the pnde of human learning 
for me I follow' no new lights ” 

“Then follow an old one," said Felix, mischievously 
disposed towards a sleek tradesman “ Follow the 
light of the old-fashioncd Presbyterians that Pve 
heard sing at Glasgow The preacher gives out the 
psalm, and then everybody sings a different tune 
as it happens to turn up In their throats. It's a 
domineering thing to sot a tune and expect everv- 
bodj else to follow It. It’s a denial of private 
judgment ” 

"Hush, hush, my joung friend,” said Mr Lvon 
hurt by this levHj, which glanced at himself as wj.t} 
as at the deacon " Play not w ith paradoxes 
caustic which you handle in order to scorch othc«*^ 
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may happen to sear yonr ow*n finf<-ers and make them 
dead to the quality' of thing’s, ''iis difficult cnoug’h 
to see our way and keep our torch steady in tliis dim 
labjTinth : to whirl the torch and dny'/Ac the eyes of 
our fellow-seekers is a poor dann^^, and may end in 
total darkness You yourself are a lover of freedom, 
and a bold rebel ag'ainst usurping authority. But 
the right to rebellion is the right to seek a higher 
rule, and not to wander in mere lawlessness. Where- 
fore, I beseech you, seem not to say that liberty is 
licence. And I apprehend — though I am not endowed 
with an ear to seize those earthly harmonies, which 
to some devout souls have seemed, as it were, the 
broken echoes of the heavenly choir — I apprehend 
that there is a law in mnsic, disobedience whercunto 
would bring us in our singing to the level of shrieking 
maniacs or howling beasts: so that herein we are 
well instructed how true liberty can be naught but 
the transfer of obedience from the will of one or of a 
few men to that will which is the norm or rule for all 
men. And though the transfer may sometimes be 
nut ^ eiToneous direction of search, yet is the search 
good and necessary to the ultimate finding. And 
even as m music, where all obey and concur to one 
en , so that each has the joy of contributing to a 
whole whereby he is ravished and lifted up into the 

it be in that crowning time 
ft icif when our daily prayer will be 

fulfilled, ^d one law shaU be written on all hearts, 
and be the very structure of all thought, and be the 
pnnciple of all action.” ^ 

as the minister had been 
r.f i^oit entered, the gathenng excitement 

more and more energy to his voice 
manner ; he walked away from the vestry table, 
c^e back to it ; he walked away 
1 back, and ended uuth his deepest- 

argo, keeping his bands clasped behind htm, 
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while his brown eyes were bright with the lasting 
youtlifuiness of cntbusiasuc thought and love. But 
to any one who had no share in the energies that 
were thrilling his httle body, he would have looked 
queer enough No sooner had he finished his eager 
speech, than he held out his hand to the deacon, 
and said, in his former faint tone of fatigue • 

” God be with you, brother We shall meet to- 
morrow, and we will see what can be done to subdue 
these refractory spirits ” 

When the deacon was gone, Felix said, “ Forgive 
me, Mr Lyon , I was wrong, and you are nght ” 
"Yes, yes, my fnend , you have that mark of 
grace within you, that you are ready to acknowledge 
the justice of a rebuke Sit down , you have some- 
thing to saj — some packet there.” 

They sat down at a comer of the small table, and 
Felix drew the note-book from his pocket to lay it 
down with the pocket-book, saying 

"I’ve had the ill-luck to be the finder of these 
things m the Debarrys’ Park Most likelj they 
belong to one of the family at the Manor, or to some 
grandee who is staying there. I hale having anything 
to do with such people They’ll thbk me a poor 
rascal, and offer me money You are a known man, 
and 1 thought you would be kind enough to relieve 
me by taking charge of these things, and wntmg to 
Debarry, not mentioning me, and asking him to send 
some one for them I found them on the grass m 
the park this evening about half-past seven, m the 
comer we cross gomg to Sproxton ” 

" Stay,” said Mr Lyon, "this httle book is open, 
Wo may venture to look in it for some sign of owner- 
ship There be others who possess property, and 
might be crossing that end of the park, besides the 
Debarrys ” 

As he lifted the note-book close to his eyes, the 
cham again slipped oat. He arrested it and held it 
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in his hand, while he examined some writing’, which 
appeared to be a name on the inner leather. He 
looked long, as if he were trying to decipher some- 
thing that was partly rubbed out ; and his hands 
began to tremble noticeably. He made a movement 
in an a^tated manner, as if he were going to examine 
the chain and seals, which he held in his hand. But 
he checked himself, closed his hand again, and rested 
it on the table, while with the other hand he pressed 
the sides of the note-book together. 

Felix observed his agitation, and was much sur- 
prised ; but with a delicacy of which he was capable 
under all his abmptness, he said, You are overcome 
with fatigue, sir. I was thoughtless to tease you 
with these matters at the end of Sunday, when you 
have been preaching three sermons.” 

Mr. Lyon did not speak for a few moments, but at 
last he said ; 


* It IS true. I am overcome It was a name I 
saw a that called up a past sorrow. Fear 

not , I will do what is needful with these things. 
You may trust them to me.” 

fingers he replaced the chain, and 
tied both the large pocket-book and the note-book 
handkerchief. He was evidently making a 
^ea effort ^er himself. But when he bad gathered 
the^lmot of the handkerchief in his hand, he said : 

.11 ^ <^001-, my friend. I feel 

til. Doubtless I am over-wearied.” 

already open, and Lyddy was 
' • . master’s return. Felix therefore 

'Oight and passed on, sure that this was 

ofTO-'.r *** prefer. The minister’s supper 

hp porridge was ready by the kitchen-fire, where 

Sunday evening, and after- 
thp onp weekly pipe up the broad chimney — 

he allowed himself. Smok- 
S* * nsidered, was a recreation of the travailed 
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spirit, which, if Indulged In, might endear this world 
to us by the ignoble bonds of more sensuous ease 
Daily smoking might be lawful, but it was not 
expedient. And m this Esther concurred with a 
doctrinal eagerness that was unusual in her It was 
her habit to go to her own room, professedly to bed, 
very early on Sundays — unmediately on her return 
from chapel — that she might avoid her father's pipe 
But this evening she had remained at home, under a 
true plea of not feeling well , and when she heard 
him enter, she ran out of the parlour to meet 
him. 

" Father, you are ill,” she said, as he tottered to 
the wicker-bottomed arm-chair, while Lyddy stood by, 
shaking her head 

“No, my dear,” ho answered feebly, as she took 
off his hat and looked m his face inquinngly , “I 
am weary " 

“ Let me lay these things down for you,” said 
Esther, touching tlie bundle in the handkerchief 

“ No , they arc matters w'hich I have to examine,” 
he said, lajung them on the table, and putting his 
arm across them “ Go you to bed, Lyddy ” 

“ Not me, sir If ever a man looked as if he was 
struck with death, it’s you, this very night as here 

IS " 

“Nonsense, Lyddy,” said Esther angrily. “Go 
to bed when my father desires it. I will stay with 
him ” 

Lyddy was electrified by surprise at this new 
behaviour of Miss Esther e She took her candle 
silently and went 

“Go you too, my dear," said Mr Lyon tenderly 
giving his hand to Esther, w'hen Lyddy was gone' - 
“It is your wont to go earlj Why are” you 

“ Let me lift your porridge from before the fir* 
and stoy with you, father You think I’m so naughty 
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that I don’t like doing anything for you,” said Esther, 

smiling rather sadly at him. 

“Child, what has happened? you have become 
the image of your mother to-night,” said the minister, 
in a loud whisper. The tears came and relieved huh, 
v/hile Esther, who had stooped to lift the porridge 
from the fender, paused on one knee and looked up 
at him. 

“ She vras very good to you ?” asked Esther softly. 
“Yes, dear. She did not reject my aiffection. She 
thought not scorn of my love. She would have for- 
given me, if I had erred against her, from very 
tenderness. Could you forgive me, child ? ” 

“ Father, I have not been good to you ; but I will 
be, I will be,” said Esther, laying her head on his 
knee. 

He kissed her bead. “ Go to bed, my dear ; I 
would be alone.” 

When Esther was lying dov/n that night, she felt 
as if the little incidents between herself and her father 
on this Sunday had made it an epoch. Very slight 
words and deeds may have a sacramental efficacy, 'if 
we can cast our self-love behind us, in order to say 
or do them. And it has been well believed through 
many that the beginning of compunction is the 

beginning of a nevf life; that the mind which sees 
itself blameless may be called dead in trespasses — in 
trespasser on the love of others, in trespasses on their 
weakness, in trespasses on all those great claims 
which are the image of our own need 

But Esther persisted in assuring herself that she 
was not bending to any criticism from Felix. She 
was full of resentment against his rudeness, and yet 
more against bis too harsh conception of her character. 
She was determined to keep as much at a distance 
him as possible. 
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CHAPTER XIV. ^ 

This man's metalhc . at a sudden blow 
His soul nngs hard I cannot lay my palm, 
Trembling with life, upon that jointed brass 
I shudder at the cold unanswering touch , 

But if it press me in response, I’m bruised 

The next morning, when the Debarrys, including 
the Rector, who had ridden over to the Manor early, 
were still seated at breakfast, Christian came in with 
a letter, saying that it had been brought by a man 
employed at the chapel in Malthouse Yard, who had 
been ordered by the minister to use all speed and 
care in the delivery 

The letter was addressed to Sir Maximus 

“Stay, Christian, it may possibly refer to the lost 
pocket-book," said Philip Debarry, who was be- 
ginning to feel rather sorry for his factotum, 
as a reaction from previous suspicions and in- 
dignation 

Sir Maximus opened the letter and felt for his 
glasses, but then said, “ Hero, you read it, Phil the 
man writes a hand like small pnnt " 

Philip cast bis eyes over it, and then read aloud m 
a tone of satisfaction 

“ Sir, — 1 send this letter to appnse you that I have 
now in my possession certain articles, which, last 
evening, at about half-past seven o’clock, were found 
lying on the grass at the western extremity of your 
park The articles are — i*, a well-filled pocket-book 
of brown leather, fasten^ with a black nbbon and 
with a seal of red wax , 2 ’, a small note-book, covered 
With gilded vellum, whereof the clasp was burst, and 
from out whereof had partly escaped a small p-old 
Q chain, With seals and a locket attached, the locket 
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bearing on the back a device, and round the face a 
female name. 

“ Wherefore I request that you will further effort 
to place these articles in the right hands, by ascer- 
taining whether any person within your walls claims 
them as his property, and by sending that person to 
me (if such be found) ; for I will on no account let 
them pass from my care save into that of one who, 
declaring himself to be the owner, can state to me 
what is the impression on the seal, and what the 
device and name upon the locket. — I am, sir, yours 
to command in all right dealing, 

Rufus Lyon. 

“ Malthodse Yard, Oct. 3, 1832.” 

“Well done, old Lyon,” said the Rector; ** I 
didn't think that any composition of his would ever 
give me so much pleasure.” 

“What an old fox it is!” said Sir Maximus. 
“Why couldn’t he send the things to me at once 
along with the letter ? ” 

“No, no, Max ; he uses a justifiable caution,” 
said the Rector, refined and rather severe likeness 
of his brother, with a ring of fearlessness and de- 
cision in his voice which startled all flaccid men and 
unruly boys. “ What are you going to do, Phil ? ” 
he added, seeing his nephew rise. 

“ To write, of course. Those other matters are 
^urs, I suppose?” said Mr, Debarry, looking at 
Christian. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“I shall send you with a letter to the preacher. 
You can describe your own property. And the seal, 
uncle — was it your coat-of-arms ? ” 

No, it was this head of Achilles. Here, I can 
^ke it off the ring, and you can carry it, Christian. 

ut don t lose that, for I’ve had it ever since eighteen 

undred. I should like to send my compliments with 
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it,” the Rector "went on, looking at his brother, “and 
beg that since he has so much wise caution at com- 
mand, he would exercise a little in more pubhc 
matters, mstead of making himself a firebrand m 
my parish, and teaching hucksters and tape-weavers 
that it’s their busmess to dictate to statesmen ” 

“ How did Dissenters, and Methodists, and 
Quakers, and people of that sort first come up, 
uncle?” said Miss Selma, a radiant girl of twenty, 
who had given much time to the harp. 

“ Dear me, Selina,” said her elder sister, Harriet, 
whose forte was general knowledge, “don’t you re- 
member Woodsiock ? They were in Cromwell’s time ” 

“Oh, Holdenough, and those people? Yes, but 
they preached In the churches , they had no chapels 
Tell me. Uncle Gus , I like to bo wise,” said Selma, 
looking up at the face which was smiling down on 
her with a sort of severe benignity “ Phil says I’m 
an Ignorant puss ” 

“The seems of Nonconformity were sown at the 
Reformation, my dear, when some obstinate men 
made scruples about surplices and the place of the 
communion-table, and other trifles of that sort But 
the Quakers came up about Cromwell’s time, and 
the Methodists only m the last century The first 
Methodists were regular clergymen, the more’s the 
pity ” 

“ But all those wrong things — why didn’t govern- 
ment put them down ? ” 

“ Ah, to he sure,” fell In Sir Maximus, m a cordial 

tone of corroboration 

“ Because error is often stronp;-, and government 
IS often weak, my dear Well, Phil, have you finished 
your letter ? ” 

“Yes, I will read it to yon,” snd Phdip, tnmmp- 
and Icanmg o^er the back of hb chair with the letter 
in his hand 

There is a portrait of Mr Philip Dcbarry still to 
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be seen at Treby Manor, and a very fine bust of him 
at Rome, where he died fifteen years later, a convert 
to Catholicism. His face would have been plain but 
for the exquisite setting of his hazel eyes, which 
fascinated even the dogs of the household. The other 
features, though slight and irregular, were redeemed 
from triviality by the stamp of gravity and intellectual 
preoccupation in his face and bearing. As he read 
aloud, his voice was what his uncle’s might have 
been if had been modulated by delicate health, and 
a visitation of self-doubt. 

*‘SiR, — In reply to the letter with which you have 
favoured me this morning, I beg to state that the 
articles you describe were lost from the pocket of my 
servant, who is the bearer of this letter to you, and is 
the claimant of the vellum note-book and the gold 
chain. The large leathern pocket-book is my own 
property, and the impression on the wax, a helmeted 
head of Achilles, was made by my uncle, the Rev. 
Augustus Debarry, who allows me to forward his seal 
to you in proof that I am not making a mistaken 
claim. 

“ I feel myself under deep obligation to you, sir, for 
the care and trouble you have taken in order to 
restore to its right owner a piece of property which 
happens to be of particular importance to me. And 
I shall consider myself doubly fortunate if at any time 
you can point out to me some method by which I may 
procure you as lively a satisfaction as I am now 
feeling, in that full and speedy relief from anxiety 
which I owe to your considerate conduct. — I remain, 
sir, your obliged and faithful servant, 

Philip Debarry.” 

“You know best, Phil, of course,” said Sir 
Maximus, pushing his plate from him, by way of 
interjection. “ But it seems to me you exaggerate 
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preposterously every little servico a man happens to 
do for you Why should you make a general offer 
of that sort? How do you know what he will be 
asking you to do ? Stuff and nonsense 1 Tell Wilhs 
to send him a few head of game. You should 
thmk twice before you give a blank cheque of 
that sort to one of these quibbhng, meddlesome 
Radicals ” 

“You are afraid of my committing m3rself to ‘the 
bottomless perjury of an et cetera,’ ” said Phdip, 
smilmg, as he turned to fold his letter “ But I 
thmk 1 am not doing any mischief , at all events I 
could not be content to say less And I have a notion 
that he would regard a present of game just now as 
an insult. I should, in his place.” 

“ Yes, yes, you , but you don’t make yourself a 
measure of Dissenting preachers, I hope,” said Sir 
Maximus, rather wrathfully “What do you say, 
Gus?” 

“Phil is right,” said the Rector, in an absolute 
tone “ I would not deal with a Dissenter, or put 
profits into the pocket of a Radical which I might put 
mto the pocket of a good Churchman and a quiet 
subject. But if the greatest scoundrel in the world 
made way for me, or picked my hat up, I would 
thank him So would you, Max ” 

“ Pooh 1 I didn’t mean that one shouldn’t behave 
like a gentleman,” said Sir Maximus, m some 
vexation He had great pride m his son’s supenonty 
even to himself , but be did not enjoy having bis own 
opmion argued down as it always was, and did not 
quite trust the dim vision opened by Phil’s new words 
and new nouons He could only submit in silence 
while the letter was delivered to Christian, with the 
Order to start for Malthouse Yard immediately 

Meanwhile, in that somewhat dim locality the 
possible claimant of the note-book and the chain was 
thought of and expected with palpitating agitation 
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Mr. Lyon was seated m his study, lookiiig^ 
and already aged from a sleepless night. He was so 
afraid lest his emotion should deprive him of the 
presence of rnmd necessary to the due attention to 
particulars in the coming interview, that he continued 
TO occupy his sight and touch with the objects which 
had stirred the depths, not only of memory, but of 
dread. Once again he unlocked a small box which 
stood beside his desk, and took from it a little oval 
locket, and compared this with one which hung with 
the seals on the stray gold chain. There was the 
same device in enamel on the back of both ; clasped 
hands surrounded with blue flowers. Both had round 
the face a name in gold italics on a blue ground : the 
name on the locket taken from the drawer was 
Maurice j the name on the locket which hung with 
the seals was Annette, and withm the circle of this 
name there was a lover’s knot of light-brown hair, 
which matched a curl that lay m the box. The hair 
in the locket which bore the name of Maurice was of 
a very dark brown, and before returning it to the 
drawer Mr. Lyon noted the colour and quality of this 
hair more carefully than ever. Then he recurred to 
the note-book: undoubtedly there had been some- 
P^^^bly a third name, beyond the names 
auttce hnsitan, which had themselves been rubbed 
and slightly smeared as if by accident ; and from the 
vep^ first examination in the vestry, Mr. Lyon could 
r.r himself from transferring the mental image 

e third name m faint lines to the rubbed leather, 
naves of the note-book seemed to have been 
ii^erted ; they were of fresh white paper, 

. . y some abbreviations in pencil with a 
frr.rv small sums. Nothing could be gathered 

r n comparison of the writing m the book with 
A * yndew letters which lay in the box : the 
u name had been carefully printed, and so 

no resemblance to the signature of those 
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letters; and the pencil abbreviations and figures 
had been made too hurriedly to bear any decisive 
■witness “I will ask him to write — to write a 
description of the locket,” had been one of Mr 
Lyon’s thoughts , but he faltered in that intention 
His power of fulfilling it must depend on what he 
saw in this visitor, of whose coming he had a homble 
dread, at the very time he was writing to demand it 
In that demand he was obeying the voice of his rigid 
conscience, which had never left him perfectly at rest 
under his one act of deception — the concealment from 
Esther that he was not her natural father, the'asser- 
tion of a false claim upon her. Let my path be 
henceforth simple,” he had said to himself m the 
anguish of that night, “let me seek to know what 
IS, and if possible to declare it.” If he was really 
going to find himself face to face with the man who 
had been Annette’s husband, and who was Esther’s 
father — if that wandering of his from the light had 
brought the punishment of a blmd sacrilege as the 
issue of a conscious transgression, — he prayed that 
he might be able to accept all consequences of pain 
to himself But he saw other possibihlies concerning 
the claimant of the book and chain His ignorance 
and suspicions as to the history and character of 
Annette’s husband made it credible that he had laid a 
plan for convincing her of his death as a means of 
freeing himself from a burdensome tie , but it seemed 
equally probable that he was really dead, and that 
these articles of property bad been a bequest, or a 
payment, or even a sale, to their present owner 
Indeed, in all these years there was no knowing mto 
how many hands such pretty trifics might have 
passed And the claimant might, after all, have no 
connection with the Debarrys ; he might not come on ' 
this day or the next. There might be more time left 
for reflection and prayer. 

All these possibilities, which would remove Uw 
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pressing^ need for difficult actioo, Mr. Lyon repre- 
sented to himself, but he had no effective belief in 
them ; his belief went with his strongest feeling, 
and in these moments his strongest feeling was 
dread. He trembled under the weight that seemed 
already added to his own sin ; he felt himself already 
confronted by Annette’s husband and Esther’s father. 
Perhaps the father was a gentleman on a visit to the 
Debarrys. There was no hindering the pang with 
which the old mao said to himself : 

“The child will not be sorry to leave this poor 
home, and I shall be guilty in her sio-ht.” 

He was walking about among the rows of books 
when there came a loud rap at the outer door. The 
rap shook him so that he sank into his chair, feeling 
almost powerless. Lyddy presented herself. 

“ Here s ever such a fine man from the Manor 
wants to see you, sir. Dear heart, dear heart I shall 
1 tell him you’re too bad to see him ? ” 

“ Show him up,” said Mr. Lyon, making an effort 
to rally. When Christian appeared, the minister 
half rose, leaning on an arm of his chair, and said, 

Be seated, sir, seeing nothing but that a tall man 
was entering. ** 

^»^om Mr. Debarry,” 
man off-hand manner. This rusty 

TT, L dismal chamber, seemed to the 

yss so he steward’s room a pitiable sort of 
‘^“flosity, to whom a man of toe world would 

^ ^ accommodation to an eccen- 

Waty which was likely to be accompanied with 

° be eminent in everything; 

dispersed his faculties in 
would have enabled him to share uncon- 

f have worn a 

Win at ^ ? u°^* been less competent to 

' *uitable betting, or in any other contest 

*uitable to a person of figure. 
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As ho seated himself, Mr Lyon opened the letter, 
and held it close to his eyes, so that fais face was 
hidden But at the word “servant" he conld not 
avoid starting, and looking off the letter towards the 
bearer Christian, knowing what was in the letter, 
conjectured that the old man was amazed to learn 
that so distinguished-looking a personage was a 
servant , he leaned forward with his elbows on bis 
knees, balanced his cane on his fingers, and began 
a whispering whistle The minister checked himself, 
finished the reading of the letter, and then slowly 
and nervously put on his spectacles to survey this 
man, between whose fate and his own there might 
be a terrible collision. The word “servant” had 
been a fresh caution to him He must do nothing 
rashly Esther’s lot was deeply concerned 

“Here is the seal mentioned in the letter,” said 
Christian 

Mr Lyon drew the pocket-book from his desk, 
and, after comparing the seal with the impression, 
said, “It IS right, sir I deliver the pocket-book to 
you ” 

He held it out with the seal, and Christian rose to 
take them, saying, carelessly, “The other things— 
the chain and the little book — are mine." 

“Your name then is ” 

“ Maurice Christian.” 

A spasm shot through Mr. Lyon It had seemed 
possible that he might hear another name, and be 
freed from the worse half of his anxiety His next 
Words were not wisely chosen, but escaped him 
impulsively 

“ And you have no other name? ” 

“ What do you mean?" said Christian sharply. 

“ Be so good as to reseat > ourself ” 

Christian did not comply “ I’m rather m a hurrv 
sir,” he said, recovering his coolness “ If it smts you 
to restore to mo those small articles of mine, 1 shall 
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be glad » but I would rather leave^ them behind 
than be detained.” He had reflected that the minister 
was simply a punctilious old bore. The question 
meant nothing else. But Mr. Lyon had wrought 
himself up to the task of finding out, then and there, 
if possible, whether or not this were Annette s 
husband. How could he lay himself and his sin 
before God if he wilfully declined to learn the 

truth ? „ 

“ Nay, sir, I will not detain you unreasonably, 
he said, in a firmer tone than before. “How long 
have these articles been your property ? ” 

“ Oh, for more than twenty years,” said Christian 
carelessly. He was not altogether easy under the 
minister’s persistence, but for that very reason he 
showed no more impatience. 

“ You have been m France and in Germany ? ” 

“ I have been in most countries on the Continent.” 
“Be so good as to write me your name,” said Mr. 
Lyon, dipping a pen in the ink, and holding it out 
with a piece of paper 

Christian was much surprised, but not now greatly 
alarmed. In his rapid conjectures as to the explana- 
tion of the minister’s curiosity, he had alighted on one 
which might carry advantage rather than incon- 
venience. But he was not going to commit himself. 

“ Before I oblige you there, sir,” he said, laying 
down the pen, and looking straight at Mr. Lyon, “ I 
must know exactly the reasons you have for putting 
these questions to me. You are a stranger to me — 

an excellent person, I dare say ^but I have no concern 

about you farther than to get from you those small 
, articles. Do you still doubt that they are mine? 
You wished, I think, that I should tell you what the 
locket IS like. It has a pair of hands and blue flowers 
on one side, and the name Annette round the hair on 
the other side That is all I have to say. If you 
ish for anything moie from me, you will be good 
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tnouph to tell me uhy you wish it Now tboa, sir, 
wbat IS jour concern with me? '* 

The cool stare, the hard, challengfing voice, with 
^^hlch these words were uttered, made them fall like 
the beating, cutting chill of heavy hai! on Mr Lyon. 
He sank back in his chair in utter irresolution and 
helplessness How was it possible to lay bare the 
sail and sacred past in answer to such a call as this ? 
The dread with which he had thought of this man’s 
coming, the strongly-confirmed suspicion that he was 
reall} Annette’s husband, intensified the antipathy 
created by his gestures and glances The sensitive 
little minister knew instinctively that words which 
would cost him efforts as painful as the obedient foot- 
•iteps of a wounded, bleeding hound that wills a fore- 
seen throe, would fall on this man ns the pressure of 
tender fingers falls on a brazen glove And Esther 
— if this man was her father — every additional word 
might help to bring down irrevocable, perhaps cruel, 
consci^uences on her. A thick mist seemed to have 
fallen where Mr Lyon was looking for the track of 
duty the difficult question, how far ho was to care 
for consequences in seeking and avowing the truth, 
seemed anew obscured All these things, like the 
vision of a coming calamity, were compressed into a 
moment of consciousness. Nothing could be done 
to-day , everything must be deferred He answered 
Chnstian in a low, apologetic tone 

“ It is true, sir ; you have told mo all I can de- 
mand I have no sufficient reason for detaining your 
property further " 

He handed the note-book and chain to Christian 
who had been observing him narrowly, and now 
Bald, in a tone of Indifference, as he pocketed the 
articles 

“ Very good, sir I wish you a good-morning ” 

" Good-moming," said Mr Lyon, feeling whil*. 
the door closed behind his guest, that mixture of 
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uneasiness and relief which all procrastination of 
difficulty produces m minds capable of strong fore- 
cast. The work was still to be done. He had still 
before him the task of learning everything that 
could be learned about this man’s relation to him- 
self and Esther. 

Christian, as he made his way back along Malt- 
house Lane, was thinking, ** This old fellow has got 
some secret in his head. It’s not likely he can 
know anything about me ; it must be about Bycliffe. 
But Bycliffe was a gentleman : how should he ever 
have had anything to do with such a seedy old 
ranter as that ? ” 


CHAPTER XV. 

And doubt shall be as lead upon the feet 
Of thy most anxious will. 

Mr. Lyon was careful to look in at Felix as soon as 
possible after Christian’s departure, to tell him that 
his trust was discharged. During the rest of the day 
he was somewhat relieved from agitating reflections 

attending to his ministerial duties, 
the rebuke of rebellious singers being one of them ; 
and on his return from the Monday evening prayer- 
meeting he was so overcome with weariness that- he 
went to bed wthout taking note of any objects in his 
study. But when he rose the next morning, his mind 
^ce more eagerly active, was arrested by Philip 
ebarry s I^ter, which still lay open on his desk, and 
was arrested by precisely that portion which had been 
unheeded ffie day before i shall consider myself 
u y fortunate if at any time you can point out to 
K which I may procure you as 

satisfaction as l am now feeling, in that full and 

«iderlte 
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To understand how these words could carry the 
suggestion they actually had for the minister in a 
crisis of peculiar personal anxiety and struggle, we 
must bear in mind that for many years he had walked 
through life with the sense of having for a space been 
unfaithful to what he esteemed the highest trust ever 
committed to man — the mmistenal vocation In a 
mmd of any nobleness, a lapse into transgression 
against an object still regarded as supreme, issues in 
a new and purer devotedness, chastised by humility 
and watched over by a passionate regret So it was 
with that ardent spirit which animated the little body 
of Rufus Lyon Once m his life he had been blmded, 
deafened, burned along by rebellious impulse , he had 
gone astray after his own desires, and had let the fire 
die out on the altar , and as the true penitent, hating 
his self-besotted error, asks from all coming life duty 
instead of joy, mid service instead of ease, so Rufus 
was perpetually on the watch lest he should ever agam 
postpone to some pnvate affection a great pubhc oppor- 
tunity which to him was equivalent to a command 
Now here was an opportumty brought by a com- 
bination of that unexpected, incalculable kind which 
might be regarded as the Divme emphasis invoking 
especial attention to trivial events — an opportunity of 
securing what Rufus Lyon had often wished for as a 
means of honounng truth, and exhibiting error m the 
character of a stammering, halting, short-breathed 
usurper of ofiSce and dignity What was more 
exasperating to a zealous preacher, with whom 
copious speech was not a difficulty but a relief — ^who 
never lacked argument, but only combatants and 
hsteners — than to reflect that there were thousands on 
thousands of pulpits in this kingdom, supplied with 
handsome sounding-boards, and occupying an advan- 
tageous position in buildings far larger than the chapel 
m Malthouse Yard — buildings sure to be places of 
resort, even as the markets wore, if only from habit 
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and interest ; and that these pulpits were filled, or 
rather made vacuous, by men whose privileged educa- 
tion in the ancient centres of instruction issued in 
twenty minutes’ formal reading of tepid exhortation 
or probably infirm deductions from premises based 
on rotten scaffolding? And it is in the nature of 
exasperation gradually to concentrate itself. Tlie 
sincere antipathy of a dog towards cats in general, 
necessarily takes the form of indigfnant barking at 
the neighbour’s black cat which makes daily trespass ; 
the bark at imagined cats, though a frequent exercise 
of the canine mind, is yet comparatively feeble. Mr. 
Lyon’s sarcasm was not without an edge when he 
dilated in general on an elaborate education for 
teachers which issued in the minimum of teaching, 
but it found a whetstone in the particular example of 
that bad system known as the Rector of Treby Magna. 
There was nothing positive to be said against the 
Rev, Augustus Debarry ; his life could not be pro- 
nounced blameworthy except for its negatives. And 
the good Rufus was too pure-minded not to be glad 
of that. He had noi delight in vice as discrediting 
yncked opponents ; he shrank from dwelling on the 
images of cruelty or of grossness, and his indignation 
was habitually inspired only by those moral and 
intellectual mistakes w'hich darken the soul but do 
not injure or degrade the temple of the body. If the 
Rector had been a less respectable man, Rufus would 
have more reluctantly made him an object of 
antagonism ; but as an incarnation of soul-destroymg 
error, dissociated from those baser sins which have 
no good repute even with the worldly, it would be an 
argfumentative luxury to get mto close quarters with 
im, and fight with a dialectic short-sword in the eyes 
the Treby world (sending also a written account 
ereof to the chief organs of Dissentmg opinion). 

- was essentially stupid — a deaf and eyeless 

iftonster, insusceptible to demonstration ; the Spirit 
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might work on it by unseen ways, and the unstudied 
sallies of sermons were often as the arrows which 
pierced and awakened the brutified consacnco , but 
illuminated thought, finely dividing speech, were the 
choicer weapons of the Divine armoury, which whoso 
could wield must be careful not to leave idle 

Here, then, was the longed-for opportunity Hero 
was an engagement — an expression of a strong wish 
— on the part of Philip Debarry, if it were in his 
power, to procure a satisfacbon to Rufus Lyon How 
had that man of God and exemplary Independent 
minister, Mr Ainsworth, of persecuted sancUty, con- 
ducted himself when a similar occasion had befallen 
him at Amsterdam ? He had thought of nothing 
but the glory of the highest cause, and had converted 
the offer of recompense into a public debate with a 
Jew on the chief mystenes of the faith Hero was 
a model the case was nothing short of a heavenly 
indication, and he, Rufus Lyon, would seize the 
occasion to demand a public debate with the Rector 
on the Constitution of the true Church 

What if he were mwardly tom by doubt and anxiety 
concerning his own pnvate relations and the facts 
of his past life? That danger of absorption within 
tlie narrow bounds of self only urged him the more 
towards action which had a wider beanng, and might 
tell on the welfare of England at large It was 
decided Before the mmister went down to his 
breakfast that morning he had written the followine- 
letter to Mr Phdip Debarry — ® 

“ Sir,— Refemng to your letter of yesterday, I find 
the following words ‘ 1 shall consider myself doubly 
fortunate if at any time you can point out to me 
some method by which I may procure you as lively 
a satisfaction as I am now feeling, m that full and 
speedy relief from anxiety which 1 owe to your con, 
siderate conduct ’ > ' 
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** I am not unaware, sir, that, in the usage of the 
world, there are words of courtesy (so called) which 
are understood, by those amongst whom they are 
current, to have no precise meaning, and to con- 
stitute no bond or obligation. I will not now insist 
that this is an abuse of language, wherein our fallible 
nature requires the strictest safeguards against laxity 
and misapplication, for I do not apprehend that in 
writing the words I have above quoted, you were 
open to the reproach of using phrases wiiich, while 
seeming to carry a specific meaning, were really no 
more than what is called a polite form., I believe, 
sir, that you used these words advisedly, sincerely, 
and v/ith an honourable intention of acting on them 
as a pledge, should such action be demanded. No 
other supposition on my part would correspond to 
the character you bear as a young man' who aspires 
(albeit mistakenly) to engraft the finest fruits of 
public virtue on a creed and institutions, whereof 
the sap IS composed rather of human self-seeking 
than of everlasting truth. 

“Wherefore I act on this njy belief in the integrity 

and I beg you to procurl for 

alloled a'puMc 

the Free 

Grnnhv Assembly Room of the Marquis of 

our command largest covered spaces at 

allow tex ’ presume he would neither 

consent ^T-thin his church, nor would 

probable incleLncy‘’of^h"'aJ'’ 

are -first I discuss 

secondly th. '^°°®f“ution of the true Church ; and. 

Reformation of the English 

eiormation. Confidently expecting that you will 
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comply with this request, which is the sequence of 
your expressed desire, I remain, sir, yours, with the 
respect offered to a sincere withstander, 

“Rufus L^on 

“ Malthousb Yard ” 

After writing this letter, the good Rufus felt that 
serenity and elevation of mind which is infallibly 
brought bv a oreoccuoation with the tvider 


uie course uia argTimenr mignt most judiciously 
take in the coming debate , his thoughts were 
running into sentences, and marking off care- 
ful exceptions in parentheses , and he had come 
down and seated himself at the breakfast-table 
quite automatically, without expectation of toast 
or coffee, when Esther’s voice and touch recalled him 
to an inward debate of another kind, m which he felt 
himself much weaker Again there arose before him 
the image of that cool, hard-eyed, worldly man, who 
might be this dear child’s father, and one against 
whose rights he had bimself gnevously offended 
Always as the imago recurred to him Mr Lyon’s 
heart sent forth a prayer for guidance, but no definite 
guidance had yet made itself visible for him It could 
not be guidance — it was a temptation — that said, “ Let 
the matter rest seek to know no more , know only 
what IS thrust upon you ” The remembrance that 
in his time of wandering he bed wilfully remained m 
Ignorance of facts which he might have inquired after 
deepened the impression that it was now an imperative 
duty to seek the fullest attainable knowledge. And 
the inquiry might possibly issue in a blessed repose 
by putting a negative on all his suspicions But the 
more vividly all the circumstances became present to 
him, the more unfit ho felt himself to set about anv 
investigation concerning this man who called himseif 
Maurice Chnsban He could seek no confidant or 


^ r 
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helper among “the brethren”; he was obliged to 
admit to himself that the members of his church, with 
whom he hoped to go to heaven, were not easy to 
converse with on earth touching the deeper secrets 
of his experience, and were still less able to advise 
him as to the wisest procedure, in a case of high 
delicacy, with a worldling who had a carefully 
trimmed whisker and a fashionable costume. For 
the first time in his life it occurred to the minister 
that he should be glad of an adviser who had more 
worldly than spiritual experience, and that it might 
not be inconsistent with his principles to seek some 
light from one who had studied human law. But it 
was a thought to be paused upon, and not followed 
out rashly ; some other guidance might intervene. 

Esther noticed that her father was in a fit of 
abstraction, that he seemed to swallow his coffee 
and toast quite unconsciously, and that he vented 
from time to time a low guttural interjection, which 
was habitual with him when he was absorbed by an 
inward discussion. She did not disturb him by 
remarks, and only wondered whether anything un- 
usual had occurred on Sunday evening. But at last 
she thought it needful to say, *‘You recollect what 
I told you yesterday, father?” 

* what?” said Mr. Lyon, rousing 

himself. 

asked me if you would probably 
be at home this morning before one o’clock.” 

Esther was surpnsed to see her father start and 
change colour as if he had been shaken by some 
sudden collision before he answered : 

“Assuredly; I do not intend to move from my 

f ^ once been out to give this letter 

to Zachary.” 

^ to take him 


up at once to your 
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morning, and it is rather cold now to sit without a 
fire ” 


“Yes, my dear, let him come up to me, unless 
indeed, he should bnng a second person, which might 
happen, seeing that in all likelihood he is coming, 
as hitherto, on electioneenng business And I could 
not well accommodate two visitors upstairs ” < 

While Mr Lyon went out to Zachary, the pew- 
opener, to give him a second time the commission 
of carrymg a letter to Treby Manor, Esther gave her 
mjunction to Lyddy that if one gentleman came he 
was to be shown upstairs — if two, they were to bo 
shown into the parlour But she had to resolve 
various questions before Lyddy clearly saw what was 
expected of her, — as that, “if it was the gentleman 
as came on Thursday in the pepper-and-salt coat, was 
he to bo shown upstairs ? And the gentleman from 
the Manor yesterday as went out whistling — had Miss 
Esther heard about him? There seemed no end of 
these great folks coming to Malthouse Yard smce 
there was talk of the election , but they might be 
poor lost creatures the most of ’em ” Whereupon 
Lyddy shook her head and groaned, under an edify- 
ing despair as to the future lot of gentlemen callers 
Esther always avoided asking questions of Lyddy 
who found an answer as she found a key, by pouring 
out a pocketful of miscellanies But she had remarked 
so many indications that something had happened to 
oause her father unusual excitement and mental pre- 
occupation, that she could not help connecting with 
them the fact of this visit from the Manor, which he 
had not mentioned to her 


She sat down in the dull parlour and took un hrr 
netting , for since Sunday she had felt unable to rend 
when she was alone, being obliged, in spite of h(*rc«if 
to think of Felix Holt— to imagine what he would 
like her to be, and what sort of views he took of T r 
so as to make it seem valuable m the absence of u 
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elegance, luxury, gaiety, or romance. Had he yet 
reflected that he had behaved very rudely to her on 
Sunday? Perhaps not. Perhaps he had dismissed 
her from his mind with contempt. And at that 
thought Esther’s eyes smarted unpleasantly. She 
was fond of netting, because it showed to ad- 
vantage both her hand and her foot ; and across 
this image of Felix Holt’s indifference and contempt 
there passed the vagner image of a possible some- 
body who would admire her hands and feet, and 
delight in looking at their beauty, and long, yet not 
dare, to kiss them. Life would be much easier in 
the presence of such a love. But it was precisely 
this longing after her own satisfaction that Felix had 
reproached her with. Did he want her to be heroic ? 
That seemed impossible without some great occasion. 
Her life was a heap of fragments, and so were her 
thoughts ; some great energy was needed to bind 
them together. Esther was beginning to lose her 
complacency at her own wit and criticism ; to lose 
the sense of superiority in an awakening need for 
reliance on one whose vision wzis wider, whose nature 
was purer and stronger than her own. But then, she 
said to herself, that “one” must be tender to her, 
not rude and predominating in his manners. A man 
with any chivalry in him could never adopt a scolding 
tone towards a woman — that is, towards a charming 
woman. But Felix had no chivalry in him. He 
loved lecturmg and opinion too well ever to love any 
woman. 

In this way Esther strove to see that Felix was 
thoroughly in the wrong — at least, if be did not 
come again expressly to show that he was sorry. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Trueblue Tliese men have no votes Why should I 
court them ? 

Grtyfox No votes, but power 
Trueblue What I over charities ? 

Greyfox No, over brains , which disturbs the canvass 
In a natural state of things the average price of a vote 
at Paddlebrook is oine-and-siapence, throwing the fifty, 
pound tenants, who cost nothing, into the divuor But 
these talking men cause an artificial rise of prices. 

The expected important knock at the door came 
about twelve o’clock, and Esther could hear that 
there were two visitors Immediately the parlour 
door was opened and the shaggy-haired, cravatless 
image of Felix Holt, which was just then full in 
the mirror of Esther’s mind, was displaced by the 
highly-contrasted appearance of a personage whose 
name she guessed before Mr Jermyn had announced 
It The perfect morning costume of that day dif- 
fered much from our present ideal it was essential 
that a gentleman’s chin should be well propped, that 
his collar should have a voluminous roll, that his 
Waistcoat should imply much discrimmahon, and 
that his buttons should be arranged m a manner 
which would now expose him to general contempt 
And It must not be forgotten that at the distant 
period when Treby Magna first knew the excitements 
of an election, there existed many other anomalies 
now obsolete, besides short-walsted coats and broad 
stiffeners 

But we have some notions of beauty and fitness 
which withstand the centuries , and quite Irresnec 
tive of dates, it would be pronounced that at the 
offo of thirty-four Harold Transome was a stnkinp- 
and handsome man He was one of those neooJi? 
as Denner had remarked, to whose presence m th 
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room you could not be Indifferent : if you do 
not hate or dread them, you must find the 
touch of their hands, nay, their very shadows, 
agreeable 

Esther felt a pleasure quite new to her as she 
saw his finely-embrowned face and full bright eyes 
turned towards her with an air of deference by which 
gallantry must commend itself to a refined woman 
who IS not absolutely free from vanity. Harold 
Transome regarded women as slight things, but he 
was fond of slight things m the intervals of business ; 
and he held it among the chief arts of life to keep 
these pleasant diversions within such bounds that 
they should never interfere with the course of his 
serious ambition. Esther was perfectly aware, as 
he took a chair near her, that he was under some 
admiring surprise at her appearance and manner. 
How could it be otherwise? She believed that in 
the eyes of a high-bred man no young lady in Treby 
could equal her ; she felt a glow of delight at the 
sense that she was being looked at, 

“ My father expected you,” she said to Mr. Jermyn. 
“ I delivered your letter to him yesterday. He will 
be down immediately,” 

She disentangled her foot from her netting and 
wound it up. 

‘‘ I hope you are not going to let us disturb 
you;” said Harold, noticing her action. We come 
to discuss election affairs, and we particularly desire 
to interest the ladies.” 

“ I have no interest with any one who is not 
already on the right side,” said Esther, smiling. 

1 am happy to see at least that you wear the 
Liberal colours.” 

^ confess that it is more from love 

ot Mue than from love of Liberalism. Yellow 
opinions could only have brunettes on their side.” 

-s er spoke with her usual pretty fluency, but she 
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had no sooner uttered the words than she thought 
how angry they would have made Felix 

“ If my cause is to be recommended by the be- 
commgness of my colours, then I am sure you are 
acting in my interest by wearing them ” 

Esther rose to leave the room 
“Must you really go?” said Harold, prepanng to 
open the door for her 

“ Yes , I have an engagement — a lesson at half- 
past twelve,” said Esther, bowing and floating out 
like a blue-robed Naiad, but not without a suffused 
blush as she passed through the doorway 

It was a pity the room was so small, Harold 
Transome thought this girl ought to walk in a 
house where there were halls and corridors But he 
had soon dismissed this chance preoccupation with 
Esther , for before the door was closed again Mr 
Lyon had entered, and Harold was entirely bent 
on what had been the object of his visit The 
minister, though no elector himself, had considerable 
influence over Liberal electors, and it was the part 
of wisdom m a candidate to cement all political 
adhesion by a httle personal regard, if possible 
Garstin was a harsh and wiry fellow, he seemed 
to suggest that sour whey, which some say was the 
original meaning of Whig in the Scottish, and it 
might assist the theoretic advantages of Radicalism 
>f It could be associated with a more generous pre- 
sence What would conciliate the personal regard 
of old Mr Ljon became a curious problem to Harold 
now the httle man made his appearance But can- 
vassing makes a gentleman acquamted with many 
strange animals, together with the ways of catchine- 
and taming them , and thus the knowledge of naturM 
history advances amongst the aristocracy and the 
wealthy commoners of our land 1 

“ I am very glad to have secured this opportunitv 
of makmg jour personal acquaintance, Mr Lyon ” 
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said Harold, putting out his hand to the minister 
when Jermyn had mentioned his name. “ I am to 
address the electors here, in the Market Place, to- 
morrow; and I should have been sorry to do so 
without first paying my respects privately^ to my 
chief friends, as there may be points on which they 
particularly wish me to explain myself.” 

“You speak civilly, sir, and reasonably,” said Mr. 
Lyon, with a vague short-sighted gaze, in which a 
candidate’s appearance evidently went for nothing. 

“ Pray be seated, gentlemen. It is my habit to 
stand.” 

He placed himself at a right angle with his visitors, 
his worn look of intellectual eagerness, slight frame, 
and rust}’ attire, making an odd contrast with their 
flourishing persons, unblemished costume, and com- 
fortable freedom from excitement. The group was 
fairly typical of the difference betv/een the men who 
are animated by ideas and the men who are expected 
to apply them Then he drew forth his spectacles, and 
began to rub them with the thin end of his coat-tail. 
He was inwardly exercising great self-mastery — sup- 
pressing the thought of his personal needs, which 
J ermyn’s presence tended to suggest, in order that he 
might be equal to the larger duties of this occasion. _ 

“ I am aware — Mr. Jermyn has told me,” said 
Harold, “ what good service you have done me 
already, Mr. Lyon. The fact is, a man of intellect 
like you was especially needed in my case. The 
race I am running is really against Garstin only, 
who calls himself a Liberal, though he cares for 
nothing, and understands nothing, except the interests 
of the wealthy traders. And you have been able to 
explain the difference between Liberal and Liberal, 
which, as you and I know, is something like the 
difference between fish and fish.” 

“Your comparison is not unapt, sir,” said Mr. 
Lyon, still holding his spectacles in his hand, “ at 
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this epoch, when the mind of the nation has been 
strained on the passing of one measure. Where a 
great weight has to be moved, we require not so 
much selected instruments as abundant horse-power 
But it IS an unavoidable evil of these massive achieve- 
ments that they encourage a coarse undiscnminating- 
ness obstructive of more nicely-wrought results, and 
an exaggerated expectation inconsistent with the 
intncacies of our fallen and struggling condition 
I say not that compromise is unnecessary, but it is 
an evil attendant on our imperfection , and I would 
pray every one to mark that, where compromise 
broadens, intellect and conscience are thrust into 
narrower room Wherefore it has been my object 
to show our people that there are many who have 
helped to draw the car of Reform, whose ends are 
but partial, and who forsake not the ungodly principle 
of selfish alliances, but would only substitute Syria 
for Egypt — thinking chiefly of their own share in 
peacocks, gold, and ivory ” 

“Just so,” said Harold, w'ho was quick at new 
langfuages, and stUl quicker at translating other 
men’s generalities into his own special and immediate 
purposes, “men who will be satisfied if they can only 
bnng m a plutocracy, buy up the land, and stick the 
old crests on their new gateways Now the practical 
pomt to secure against these false Liberals at present 
IS, that our electors should not divide their votes As 
it appears that many who vote for Debarry are likely 
to split their votes in favour of Garstm, it is of the 
first consequence that my voters should give me 
plumpers If they divide their votes they can’t keep 
out Debarry, and they may help to keep out me 
1 feel some confidence m asking you to use your 
influence in this direction, Mr Lyon We candidates 
hare to praise ourselves more than is graceful , but 
you are aware tkat, while I belong by mj birth to the 
classes that have their roots m tradition and all the 
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old loyalties, my experience has lain chiefly among 
those who make their own career, nnd depend on the 
new rather than the old. I have had the advantage 
of considering national welfare under varied lights : I 
have wider views than those of a mere cotton lord. 
On questions connected with religious liberty I 
would stop short at no measure that was not 
thorough.” 

“I hope not, sir — I hope not,” said Mr. Lyon 
gravely ; finally putting on his spectacles and examin- 
ing the face of the candidate, whom he was preparing 
to turn into a catechumen. For the good Rufus, 
conscious of his political importance asj an organ of 
persuasion, felt it his duty to catechise a little, and 
also to do his part towards impressing a probable 
legislator with a sense of his responsibility. But the 
latter branch of duty somewhat obstructed the 
catechising, for his mind was so urged by considera- 
tions which he held in danger of being overlooked, 
that the questions and answers bore a very slender 
proportion to his exposition. It was impossible to 
leave the question of church-rates without noting the 
grounds of their injustice, and without a brief 
enumeration of reasons why Mr. Lyon, for his own 
part, would not present that passive resistance to a 
legal imposition which had been adopted by the 
Friends (whose heroism in this regard was neverthe- 
less worthy of all honour). 

Comprehensive talkers are apt to be tiresome when 
we are not athirst for information, but, to be quite 
air, we must admit that superior reticence is a good 
deal due to the lack of matter. Speech is often 
Darren ; but silence also does not necessarily brood 
^ ^ ^ nest. Your still fowl, blinking at you 
remark, may all the while be sitting on one 
t ® nest-egg ; and when it takes to cackling, will 
nave nothing to announce but that addled delusion, 
ttaroia Transome was not at all a patient man, but 
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In matters of business he was quite awake to his cue, 
and m this case it was perhaps easier to listen than 
to answer questions But Jermja, who had plenty of 
■ftork on his hands, took an opportunity of nsing-, and 
sapng, as he looked at his watch , 

“ I must rcallj be at the oflice in five minutes You 
Will find me there, Mr Transomc; you have probably 
still many things to saj to Mr Lyon " 

“ I beseech you, sir,” said the minister, changing 
colour, and by a quick movement Inymg his hand on 
Jermyn’s arm — “ I beseech you to favour me with an 
interview on some private business — this evening, if it 
Were possible.” 

Mr Ljon, like others who are habitually occupied 
with impersonal subjects, was liable to this impulsive 
sort of action He snatched at the details of life as 
if they were darting past him — as if they were like the 
nbbons at his knees, which would never be tied all 
day if they were not tied on the instant. Through 
these spasmodic leaps out of his abstractions into real 
life. It constantly happened that he suddenly took a 
course which had been the subject of too much doubt 
With him ever to have been determmed on by con- 
tinuous thought. And if jermyn had not startled him 
by threatening to vanish just when he was plunged in 
politics, he might never have made up his mind to 
confide in a worldly attorney 

(“An odd man,” as Mrs Muscat observed, “to 
have such a gift in the pulpit But there’s One 

knows better than we do ” which, m a lady who 

rarely felt her judgment at a loss, was a concession 
that showed much piety ) 

Jermyn was surprised at the little man’s teagor- 
ness By all means,” he answered, quite cor^lv' 

** Could you come to my office at eight o’clock ? ” ^ 

“ For several reasons, I must beg you to -come 

“ Ob, very good I’ll walk out and 


see you tjjjj 
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evening, if possible. I shall have much pleasure in 
being of any use to yon.” Jermyn felt that in the 
eyes of Harold he was appearing all the more valu- 
able when his services were thus in request. He 
went out, and Mr. Lyon easily relapsed into politics, 
for he had been on the brink of a favourite subject on 
which he was at issue with his fellow-Liberals. 

At that time, when faith in the eflScacy of political 
change was at fever-heat in ardent Reformers, many 
measures which men are still discussing with little 
confidence on either side, were then talked about and 
disposed of like property in near reversion. Crying 
abuses — “ bloated paupers,” ** bloated pluralists,” and 
other corruptions hindering men from being wise and 
happy — had to be fought against and slain. Such 
a time is a time of hope. Afterwards, when the 
corpses of those monsters have been held up to the 
public wonder and abhorrence, and yet wisdom and 
happiness do not follow, but rather a more abundant 
breeding of the foolish and unhappy, comes a time of 
doubt and despondency. But in the great Reform- 
year Hope was mighty ; the prospect of Reform had 
even served the voters instead of drink ; and in one 
place, at least, there had been a “ dry election.” And 
now the speakers at Reform banquets were exuberant 
in c^gratulation and promise : Liberal clergymen of 
the Establishment toasted Liberal Catholic clergymen 
without any allusion to scarlet, and Catholic clergy- 
men replied with a like tender reserve. Some dwelt 
on the abolition of all abuses, and on millennial 
essedness generally ; others, whose imaginations 
were less suffused with exhalations of the dawn, 
insisted chiefly on the ballot-box. 

question or the ballot the minister 
nrA ^ negative side. Our pet opinions 

those which place us in a minonty of a 
amongst our own party ; — very happily, else 
poor opinions, born with no silver spoon in 
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their mouths — how would they get nounshed and 
fed ? So it was with Mr Lyon and his objection to 
the ballot But he had thrown out a remark on the 
subject which was not quite clear to his hearer, who 
interpreted it accordmg to his best calculation of 
probabilities 

“I have no objection to the ballot," said Harold, 
“but I think that is not the sort of thing we have 
to work at just now We shouldn’t get it And 
other questions are imminent.” 

“ Then, sir, you would vote for the ballot ? ’’ said 
Mr Lyon, stroking hla chin 

“ Certainly, if the point came up I have too much 
respect for the freedom of the voter to oppose any- 
thing which offers a chance of making that freedom 
more complete." 

Mr Lyon looked at the speaker with a pitying 
smile and a subdued “b’m — m — m,” which Harold 
took for a sign of satisfaction He was soon 
undeceived 

“You gneve me, sir, you gneve me much And 
I pray you to reconsider this question, for it will 
take you to the root, as I think, of political morality 
I engage to show to any impartial mind, duly furnished 
with the prmaples of public and pnvate rectitude, that 
the ballot would be pernicious, and that if it were not 
pernicious it would still be futile. I will show, first, 
that it would be futile as a preservative from bribery 
and illegitimate influence , and, secondly, that it would 
be in the worst kind pernicious, as shutting the door 
against those influences whereby the soul of a man 
and the character of a citizen are duly educated for 
their great functions Be not alarmed If I detain you 
*ir It is well worth the while ” ’ 

" Confound this old man," thought Harold 
never make a canvassing call on a preacher again 
unless he has lost his voice from a cold " He wai 
going to excuse himself ns prudently a* he could, 
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by deferring the subject till the morrow, and inviting 
Mr. Lyon to come to him in the committee-room 
before the time appointed for his public speech ; but 
he, was relieved by the opening of the door. Lyddy 
put in her head to say : 

“ If you please, sir, here’s Mr. Holt wants to know 
if he may come in and speak to the gentleman. He 
begs your pardon, but you’re to say ‘ no ’ if you don’t 
like him to come.” 

“Nay, show him in at once, Lyddy, A young 


man. 


Mr. Lyon went on, speaking to Harold, 
“whom a representative ought to know — no voter, 
but a man of ideas and study.” 

“ He is thoroughly welcome,” said Harold, truth- 
fully enough, though he felt little interest in the 
voteless man of ideas except as a diversion from 
the subject of the ballot. He had been standing 
for the last minute or two, feeling less of a victim 
in that attitude, and more able to calculate on means 
of escape. 

“ Mr. Holt, sir,” said the minister, as Felix entered, 
“is a young friend of mine, whose opinions on some 
points I hope to see altered, hut who has a zeal for 
public justice which I trust he will never lose.” 

“ I am glad to see Mr. Holt,” said Harold, bowing. 
He per^ived from the way in which Felix bowed to 
him and turned to the most distant spot in the room, 
tha^t the (^didate’s shake of the hand would not be 
welcome here. “A formidable fellow,” he thought, 
capable of mounting a cart in the market-place 
to-morrow and cross-examining me, if I say anything 
that doesn’t please him.” ^ ’ j ^ ^ 

Lyon, ^ said Felix, “ I have taken a liberty 
With you in Mking to see Mr. Transome when he is 

^ have to speak to him on a 
. "^hich I shouldn’t care to make public at present, 

I henVd^haf ^ ^ 

that Mr, Transome was here, so I ventured to 
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come. I hope you will both excuse me, as my 
business refers to some electioneering measures 
which are being taken bj Mr Transome’s agents ” 
“Pray go on,” said Harold, expecting something 
unpleasamt. 

“ I’m not going to speak against treating voters,” 
said Felix , “ I suppose buttered ale, and grease of 
that sort to make the wheels go, belong to the 
necessary humbug of Representation But I wish 
to ask you, Mr Transome, whether it is with your 
knowledge that agents of yours are bnbing rough 
fellows who are no voters — the colliers and navvies 
at Sproxton — with the chance of extra drunkenness, 
that they may make a posse on your side at the 
nomination and polling? " 

“Certainly not,” said Harold “You are aware, 
my dear sir, that a candidate is very much at the 
mercy of his agents as to the means by which he is 
returned, especially when many years’ absence has 
made him a stranger to the men actually conducting 
business But are you sure of your facts ? ” 

“As sure as my senses can make me,” said Felix 
who then briefly described what had happened on 
Sunday “ I believed that you were ignorant of all 
this, Mr Transome,” he ended, “and that was why 
I thought some good might be done by speaking to 
you If not, I should be tempted to expose the whole 
affair as a disgrace to the Radical party Pm a 
Radical myself, and mean to work all my life long 
against pnvilege, monopoly, and oppression But 
1 Would rather be a liveiy-servant proud of my 
master’s title, than I would seem to make common 
cause with scoundrels who turn the best hopes of 
men Into by-words for cant and dishonesty.” 

“Your energetic protest is needless here, sir,” said 
Harold, offended at what sounded like a thr^t, and 
was certainly premature enough to be in bad twtt 
In fact, this error of behaviour in Felix proceeded 
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from a repulsion which was mutual. It was a 
constant source of irritation to him that the public 
men on his side were, on the whole, not conspicuously 
better than the public men on the other side ; that 
the spirit of innovation, which with him was a part 
of religion, was in many of its mouth -pieces no more 
of a religion than the faith in rotten boroughs ; 
and he was thus predisposed to distrust Harold 
Transome. Harold, in his turn, disliked imprac- 
ticable notions of loftiness and purity — disliked 
all enthusiasm ; and he thought he saw a very 
troublesome, vigorous incorporation of that nonsense 
m Felix. But it would be foolish to exasperate him 
in any v/ay. 

“If you choose to accompany me to Jermyn’s 
office,” he went on, “the matter shall be inquired 
into in your presence. I think you will agree with 
me, Mr. Lyon, that this will be the most satisfactory 
course ? ” 

“Doubtless,” said the minister, who liked the 
candidate very well, and believed that he would be 
amenable to argument ; “ and I would caution my 
young friend against a too great hastiness of words 
and action. David’s cause against Saul was a 
righteous one ; nevertheless not all who clave unto 
David were righteous men.” 

P*ty, sir,” said FeUx. 
Espewally if he winked at their malpractices.” 

Mr. Lyon smiled, shook his head, and stroked his 
favourite s arm deprecatingly. 

“It is rather too much for any man to keep the 
^nscienws of all his party,” said Harold. “If you 
had lived m the East, as I have, you would be more 
olerant. More tolerant, for example, of an active 
industrious selfishness, such as we have here, though 
I ^ways be quite scrupulous : you would 

ee ow much better it is than an idle selfishness. I 
ave heard it said, a bridge is a good thing — worth 
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helping: to make, though half the men who worked 
at it were rogues ” 

“Oh, yes I" said Fehx scornfully, “give me a 
handful of generalities and analogies, and I’ll under- 
take to justify Burke and Hare, and prove them 
benefactors of their speaes I’ll tolerate no nuisances 
but such as I can’t help . and the question now is, 
not whether we can do away with all the niusances 
m the v/orld, but with a particular nuisance under 
our noses ” 

“Then we had better cot the matter short, as I 
propose, by going at once to Jermyn’s," said Harold 
“ In that case, I must bid you good-momiag, Mr 
Lyon " 

“ I would fain,” said the minister, looking uneasy 
— “ I would fain have had a further opportunity of 
considenng that question of the ballot with you 
The reasons against it need not be urged lengthily , 
they only require complete enumeration to prevent 
any seeming hiatus, where an opposing fallacy might 
thrust itself in ” 

“Never fear, sir,” said Harold, shaking Mr Lyon’s 
hand cordially, “there will be opportunities Shall 
1 not see you in the committee-room to-morrow ? ” 

“ 1 think not,” said Mr Lyon, rubbing his brow, 
with a sad remembrance of his person^ anxieties 
“ But I will send you, if yon will permit me, a brief 
wnting, on which you can meditate at your leisure ” 

“ 1 shall be delighted Good-bye ” 

Harold and Felix went out together, and the 
minister, going up to his dull study, asked himself 
whether, under the pressure of conflicting experience, 
he had faithfully discharged the duties of the past 
interview 

If a cynical spnte were present, nding on one of 
the motus in that dusty 'oom, he may have made 
himself merry nt the illusions of the little minister 
n who brought so much conscienc* to bear on the 
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production of so slig’ht an effect. I confess to smiling 
myself, being ^ sceptical as to the effect of ardent 
appeals, and nice ^stinctions on gentlemen who are 
got up, both inside and out. as ?n 


— ^ yjLi gentlemen wno are 

got up, both inside and out, as candidates in the 
style of the period ; but I never smiled at Mr. Lyon’s 
trustful enerpw withnnf falltrta- a 


wx cue pciiuu, uut 1 never smuea at Mr. Lyon s 
trustful energy without falling to penitence and 
veneration immediately after. For what we call 
illusions are often, in truth, a wider vision of past 
and present realities — a willing movement of a man's 
soul with the larger sweep of the world’s forces— a 
niovement towards a more assured end than the 
chances of a angle life. We see human heroism 
broken into units and say, this unit did little— might 
as well not have been. But in this way we might 
• ^ grreat army into units ; in this way we 

sunlight into fragments, and ftiink 

h a monument to the soldiers whose 

m.r unbroken, and 

monument to the faithful who were 

of the precious as the continuity 

At present, looking back on that dav at Trebv it 

sS;.- 

S'-” S’S 

^ ^ ^ determined for him beforehand. 
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CHAPTER XVII 

It is a good and soothfast saw , 

Half-roasted never will be raw , 

No dough IS dned once more to meal, 

No crocK new-shapen by the wheel , 

You can’t turn curds to milk again, 

Nor Now, by wishing, back to Then j 
And having tasted stolen honey. 

You can’t buy innocence for money 

Jermyn was not particularly pleased that some chance 
had apparently hindered Harold Transome from 
making other canvassing visits immediately after 
leaving Mr Lyon, and so had sent him back to 
the office earlier than he had been expected to come 
The inconvenient chance he guessed at once to bo 
represented by Felix Holt, whom he knew very well 
by Trebian report to be a young man with so little 
of the ordmary Christian motives as to making an 
appearance and getting on in the world, that he 
presented no handle to any judicious and respectable 
person who might be willing to make use of him 
Harold Transome, on his side, was a good deal 
annoyed at being worried by F elix into an inquiry 
about electioneering details The real dignity and 
honesty there was in him made him shrink from 
this necessity of satisfying a man with a trouble- 
some tongue , it was as if be were to show indigna- 
tion at the discovery of one barrel with a false bottom, 
when he had invested bis money in a manufactory 
where a larger or smaller number of such barrels 
had always been made A practical man must seek 
a good end by the only possible means , that is to 
say, if he Is to get mto Parhament he must not be 
too particular It was not disgTaccfiil to be neither 
a Quixote nor a theonst, aimmg to correct the morale 
rules of the world , but whatever actually was, q / 
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might prove to be, disgraceful, Harold held in detesta- 
tion. In this mood he pushed on unceremontously 
to the inner office without waiting to ask questions ; 
and when he perceived that Jermyn was not alone, 
he said, with haughty quickness : 

“A question about the electioneering at Sproxton. 
Can you give your attention to it at once ? Here 
is Mr. Holt, who has come to me about the business.” 

“A — yes — a — certainly,” said Jermyn, who, as 
usual, was the more cool and deliberate because he 
was vexed. He was standing, and, as he turned 
round, his broad figure concealed the person who 
was seated writing at the bureau. “Mr. Holt — a — 
will doubtless — a — make a point of saving a busy 
man’s time. You can speak at once. This gentle- 
man” — here Jermyn made a slight backward move- 
ment of the head — ** is one of ourselves j be is a 
true-blue.” 


“ I have simply to complain,” said Felix, “that one 
of your agents has been sent on a bribing expedition 
to Sproxton with what purpose you, sir, may know 
better than I do. ^ Mr. Transome, it appears, was 
Ignorant of the affair, and does not approve it.” 

Jem^n, looking gravely and steadily at Felix 
while he was speaking, at the same time drew forth 
a small ^eaf of papers from his side-pocket, and 
tiien, as he turned his eyes slowly on Harold, felt 
m his waistcoat-pockct for his pencil-case. 

“I dont a^pprove it at all,” said Harold, who 
hated Jermyn s calculated sloxvness and conceit in 
his own ^penetrability. ** Be good enough to pot 
a stop to it, will you ? ” ^ ^ 

Mr H^t, I know, is an excellent Liberal,” said 
J rmyn, jurt inclining hJs head to Harold, and then 

1 Felix and docketing his bills; 

® perhaps too inexperienced to be aware 

aci-trin be conducted without the 

able men, who must — a — be trusted, and 
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not interfered with And as to any possibility of 

promising to put a stop — a — to any procedure a 

that depends If he had ever held the coachman's 
nbboas in his bands, as I have in my younger 
days — a — he would know that stopping is not always 
easy ” 

“I know very little about holding ribbons," said 
Felix , “but I saw clearly enough at once that more 
mischief had been done than could be well mended 
Though I believe, if it were heartily tned, the treat- 
ing might be reduced, and something might be done 
to hinder the men from turning out m a body to 
make a noise, which might end in worse " 

“They might be hmdered from making a noise on 
our side,” said Jermyn, smihng “That is perfectly 
true But if they made a noise on the other — would 


your purpose be answered better, sir? ” 

Harold was moving about in an irntated manner 
while Felix and Jermyn were speaking He pre- 
ferred leaving the talk to the attorney, of whose talk 
he himself hked to keep as clear as possible 

“I can only say,” answered Felix, “that if you 
make use of those heavy fellows when the dnnk is 
in them, 1 shouldn’t hke your responsibility You 
might as well drive bulls to roar on our side as bribe 
a set of co'liers and navvies to shout and groan ” 

“A lawyer may well envy your command of lan- 
gruage, Mr Holt,” said Jermyn, pocketmg his bills 
again, and shutting up his penal, “but he would 
not be satisfied with the accuracy — a — of your terms 
You must permit me to check your use of the word 
‘bnbery ’ The essence of bribery is, that it should 

be legally proved , there is not such a thing~a 

tn rerum naiura — a — as unproved bnbery There 
has been no such thing as bnbery at Sproxton I’M 
answer for it. The presence of a body of 
fell^ows on— a— the Liberal side will tend to nreserJ^ 
order, for we know that the benefit dubs from 
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Pitchlcy district will show for Debarry. Indeed, the 
gentleman who has conducted the canvass at Sproxton 
is expenenced in Parliamentary affairs, and would 
not exceed — a — the necessary measures that a rational 
judgment would dictate.” 

‘ ‘ What I you mean the man who calls himself 
Johnson? ” said Felix, in a tone of disgust. 

Before Jermyn chose to answer, Harold broke in, 
saying, quickly and peremptorily, *‘The long and the 
short of it is this, Mr. Holt t I shall desire and insist 
that whatever can be done by way of remedy shall be 
done. Will that satisfy you? You see now some of 
a candidate’s difficulties ? ” said Harold, breaking into 
his most agreeable smile. “ I hope you will have 
some pity for me.” 

I suppose I must be content,” said Felix, not 
thoroughly propitiated. ** I bid you good-morning, 
gentlemen.” 

When he was gone out, and had closed the door 
behind him, Harold, turning round and flashing, in 
spite of himself, an angry look at Jermyn, said : 

*‘Aud who is Johnson? an aliasy I suppose. It 
seems you are fond of the name.” 

Jermyn turned perceptibly paler, but disagreeables 
of this sort between himself and Harold had been 
too much m his anticipations of late for him to be 
taken by surprise. He turned quietly round and just 
touched the shoulder of the person seated at the 
bureau, who now rose. 

“ On the contrary, Jermyn answered, the Johnson 
in question is this^ gentleman, whom I have the 
pleasure of introducing to you as one of my most 
active helpmates in electioneering business — • Mr. 
Johnson, of Bedford Row, London. I am com- 
paratively a novice — -a — m these matters. But he 
was engaged with James Putty m two hardly- 
contested elections, and there could scarcely be a 
better initiation. Putty is one of the first men of the 
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country as an ag-ent — a — on the Liberal side — a — eh, 
Johnson ? I think Makepiece is — a — not altogether 

a match for him, not quite of the same calibre — a 

/laiid constmih ingenxo — a — ^in tactics — a — and m 
ei-penenqe ? ” 

“ Makepiece is a wonderful man, and so is Putty,” 
said the glib Johnson, too vain not to be pleased with 
an opportunity of speaking, even when the situation 
was rather awkward Makepiece for schemmg, 
but Putty for management. Putty knows men, sir,” 
he went on, turning to Harold, ‘Ht’s a thousand 
pities that you have not had his talents employed in 
your service He’s beyond any man for saving a 
candidate’s money — does half the work with his 


tongue He’ll talk of anything, from the Areopagus, 
and that sort of thing, down to the joke about 
‘ Where are you going, Paddy ? ’ — you -know what I 
mean, sir! ‘Back again, says Padi^’—an excellent 
electioneering joke. Putty understands these things 
He has said to me, ‘Johnson, heja- m mind there 


used to ’ I shall never be the mai to deny that I 
owe a great deal to Putty I always say it was a 
most providential thing in the Mugham election last 
year that Putty was not on the Tory side He 
managed the women , and, if you’ll behove mo, sir 
one fourth of the men would never have voted if 
their wives hadn’t driven them to it for the good of 
their families And as for speaking — it’s currentlv 
reported in our London circles that Putty wnt« 
regularly for the Times He has that kind of 
language, and I needn’t tell you, Mr Transome 
that It’s the apex, u.hich, I take it, means the tin! 
top— and nobod> can get higher than that, I thmk 
l’^e belonged to a political debaUng society mv^Mf. 

I VC beard a little language in my tune , ^t when 
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Mr. Jcrmyn first spoke to me about having the 
honour to assist in your canvass of North Loamshire” 
— here Johnson played with his watch-seals and 
balanced himself moment on his toes — “the very 
first thmg I said was, ‘ And there’s Garstin has got 
Putty I No Whig could stand against a W^hig,’ I 
said, ‘ who had Putty on his side : I hope Mr. 
Transome goes in for something of a deeper colour.’ 
I don’t say that, as a general rule, opinions go for 
much in a return, Mr. Transome ; it depends on who 
are in the field before you, and on the slall of your 
agents. But as a Radical, and a moneyed Radical, 
you are in a fine position, sir ; and with care and 

judgment — with care and judgment ” 

It had been impossible to interrupt Johnson before, 
without the most impolitic rudeness. Jermyn was 

should talk, even if he made a fool 
o himself; for in that solid shape, exhibiting the 
average amount of human foibles, he seemed less of 
the which Harold had insinuated him to be, and 
had all the additional plausibility of a lie with a 
circumstance. ^ 


himself with ^contemptuous 
r^ignation into a chair, had drawn off one of his 

and w^ lookmg at his hand. But when 

oace ’^th a slightly slackened 

will ncp V I shall be glad if you 

as wf-n Judgment m putting an end 

\ Sproxton affair"; else it 
may tom out an ugly business ” 

I? S inf.. M closely.^ You will see that 

at Sproxto^n^ *T+ ° ^ single step backward 

men"^"",," matte. pece^ssity to get 
the othtur ^ know to a certainty 

and now rvf nnH. '==?Vlaid hold of thorn BrsZ 

e undennined Garstin’s people. They’ll 
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use their authority, and give ^ little shabby treat- 
ing, but I’ve taken all the wind out of their sails 
But if, by your orders, I or Mr Jermyn here were 
to break promise with the honest fellows, and offend 
Chubb the publican, what would come of it ? Chubb 
would leave no stone unturned against you, sir he 
would egg on his customers against you , the colliers 
and navvies would be at the nomination and at the 
election all the same, or rather not all the same 
for they would be there against us , and instead of 
husthng people good-humouredly by way of a joke, 
and counterbalancing Debarry’s cheers, they’d help 
to kick the cheenng and the voting out of our men 
and mstead of being, let us say, half a dozen ahead 
of Garstin, you’d be half a dozen behind him, that’s 
all I speak plain English to you, Mr Transome, 
though I’ve the highest respect for you as a gentle- 
man of first-rate talents and position But, sir 
to judge of these things a man must know the 
English voter and the Enghsh pubhcan , and it 
would be a poor tale indeed” — here Mr Johnsons 
mouth took an expression at once bitter and pathetic 
— “ that a gentleman like you, to say nothing of 
the good of the country, should have gone to the 
expense and trouble of a canvass for nothing but to 
find himself out of Parliament at the end of it I’ve 
seen it again and again , it looks bad m the cleverest 
man to have to sing small ” 


Mr Johnson’s argument was not the less stringent 
because his idioms were vulgar It requires a con- 
viction and resolution amounting to heroism not tn 
wince at phrases that class our foreshadowed endurance 
among those common and ignominious troubles which 
me world is more likely to sneer at than to mtv 
Harold remained a few moments in anerv kiUoX- 
looking at the floor, with one hand on his 

and the other on his hat, as if be .were orenar,,,^ ♦ ’ 
start up ' preparing to 
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As to undoing anything that’s beea done down 
there,” said Johnson, throwing in this observation 
as something into the bargain, ** I must wash my 
bands of it, sir. I couldn’t woric knowingly against 
your interest. And that young man who is just gone 
out, — ^you don’t believe that he need be listened to, 
I hope? Chubb, the publican, hates him. Chubb 
would guess he w^as at the bottom of your having 
the treating stopped, and he’d set half a doaen of 
the colliers to duck him in tlie canal, or break his 
head by mistake. I’m an experienced man, sir, I 
hope I’ve put it clear enough.” 

“ Certainly, the exposition befits the subject,” said 
Harold scornfully, his dislike of tlic man Johnson’s 
personality being stimulated by causes which Jermjm 
more than conjectured. “It’s a damned, unpleasant, 
ravelled business that you and Mr. Jermyn have knit 
up between you. I’ve no more to say.” 

“Then, sir, if you’ve no more commands, I don’t 
wish to intrude. I shall wish you good-morning, 
sir,” said Johnson, passing out quickly. 

Harold knew that he was indulging his temper, 
and he would probably have restrained it as a foolish 
move if he had thought there was great danger 
in it But he was beginning to drop much of bis 
caution and self-mastery -where Jermyn was concerned, 
under the growing conviction that the attorney had 
very strong reasons for being afraid of him ; reasons 
which would only be reinforced by any action hostile 
to the Transome interest. As for a sneak like this 
Johnson, a gentleman had to pay him, not to please 
him. Harold had smiles at command in the right 
place, but he was not going to smile when it was 
neither necessary nor agreeable. He was one of 
those good-humoured, yet energetic men, who have 
the gift of anger, hatred, and scorn upon occasion, 
though they^ are too healthy and self-contented 
or such feelings to get generated in them without 
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external occasion And m relation to Jermyn the gift 
was coming mto fine exercise 

“ A — pardon me, Mr Harold,” said Jermyn, speak- 
ing as soon as Johnson went out, “but I am sony 
— a — ^you should behave disobhgingly to a man who 
has it m his power to do much service — who, in 
fact, holds many threads m his hands I admit 
that — a — Tiemo morialium omnibus hons saptt, as we 
say — a ” 

“Speak for yourself,” said Harold. “I don’t 
talk in tags of Latin, which might be learned by a 
schoolmaster’s footboy I find the Kmg’s English 
express my meaning better ” 

“ In the King’s English, then,” said Jermyn, who 
could be idiomatic enough when he was stung, “a 
candidate should keep his kicks till he’s a member ” 
“Oh, I suppose Johnson will bear a kick if you 
bid him You’re his pnncipal, I believe ” 

“ Certainly, thus — a — he is my lajndon agent 

But ho is a man of substance, and ” 

“ I shall know what he is if it’s necessary, I dare 
say But I must jump mto the carnage agam I’ve 
no time to lose , I must go to Hawkms at the factorv 
Will you go ? ” 

When Harold was gone, Jermyn’s handsome face 
gathered blackness He hardly ever wore his worst 
expression in the presence of oliers, and but seldom 
when he was alone, for ho was not given to believe 
that any game would ultimately go against K,.-. 
His luck Ld been ^ood New condiK mth[ 
always turn up to give him new chances , and^ if 
affairs threatened to come to an extremity betwee 
Harold and himself, ho trusted to findmg some sur” 
resource ® - 


“ He means to see to the bottom of everything t 
he that’s quite plain,” said Jermyn to hWlf 
I believe he has been getting another oolnlnn 
has some now light about those annuities on ’tb 
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estate that are held In Johnson’s name. He has 
inhented a deuced faculty for business — there’s no 
denying that. But I shall beg leave to tell him 
that I’ve propped up the family. I don’t know 
where they would have been without me ; and if it 
comes to balancing, I know into which scale the 
gratitude ought to go. Not that he’s likely to feel 
— but he can feel something else ; and if he 
niakes signs of setting the dogs on me, I shall make 
him feel it. The people named Transome owe me a 
good deal more than I owe them.” 

In this way Mr. Jermyn inwardly appealed against 
an unjust construction which he foresaw that his old 
acquaintance the Law might put on certain items in 
his history. 

1 have known persons who have been suspected 
of undervaluing gratitude, and excluding it from the 
list of virtues ; but on closer observation it has 
been seen that, if they have never felt grateful, it has 
been for want of an opportunity ; and that, far from 
d^pismg gratitude, they regard it as the virtue most 
of all mcumbent — on others towards them. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

*^6 little, nameless, Unremembered acts 
Ui Kindness and of love. 

Wordsworth : Ttntem Abbey. 

In his visit to the minister 

The mingled irnta- 
H-ir 1 defiance which he was feeling towards 

“Middle of the day, depended 
bv eicrhf -Stretching causes to be dissipated 

he ° » but when he left Mr. Lyon’s house 

that he triumph in the belief 

j e alone, was now in possession of facts 
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which, ooce grouped together, made a secret that gave 
him new power over Harold ^ 

Mr Lyon, in his need for help from one who had 
that wisdom of the serpent which, he argued, is not 
forbidden, but is only of hard acquirement to dovelike 
innocence, had been gradualljr led to pour out to the 
attorney all the reasons which made him desire to 
know the truth about the man who called himself 
Maurice Christian he had shown all the precious 
relics, the locket, the letters, and the marriage certifi- 
cate And Jermyn had comforted him by confidently 
promising to ascertain, without scandal or premature 
betrayals, whether this man were really Annette’s 
husband, Maunce Christian Bycliffc 
Jermyn was not rash in making this promise, since 
he had excellent reasons for believing that he had 
already come to a true conclusion on the subject 
But he wished both to know a little more of this man 

himself, and to keep Mr Lyon m ignorance not a 

difficult precaution — m an affair which it cost the 
minister so much pain to speak of An easy oppor- 
tunity of getting an interview with Christian was 
sure to offer itself before long — might even offer itself 
to-morrow Jermyn had seen him more than once 
though hitherto without any reason for observing hirn 
with interest , he had heard that Philip Debarry’s 
courier was often busy in the town, and it seemed 
especially likely that ho would be seen there when the 
Market was to be agitated by politics, and the new 
candidate was to show his paces 


The world of which Treby Magna was the centre 
was naturally cunous to see the young Transome 
who had come from the East, was as rich as a Tew* 
and called himself a Radical, charactenstics'^ all 
equally vague m the minds of vanous excellent rai-A 
payers, who drove to market m their taxed 
or in their hereditary gigs Places at convPiTi^i 
windows had been secured beforehand for a few*b^°^ 
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bonnets ; but, in general, a Radical candidate excited 
no ardent feminine partisanship, even among the 
Dissenters in Trcby, if they were of the prosperous 
and long-resident class. Some chapel-going ladies 
were fond of remembering that ** their family had been 
Church ” ; others objected to politics altogether as 
having spoiled old neighbourUness, and sundered 
friends who had kindred views as to cowslip wine 
and Michaelmas cleaning ; others, of the melancholy 
sort, said it would be well if people would think less 
of lefoimmg Parliament and more of pleasing God. 
Irreproachable Dissenting matrons, like Mrs. Muscat, 
whose youth had been passed in a short-waisted 
bodice and tight skirt, had never been animated by 

liberty, and had a timid suspicion 
that religion was desecrated by being applied to the 
things of this world. Since Mr. Lyon had been in 
lal^ouse Yard there had been far too much mixing 
up of politics with religion ; but, at any rate, these ladies 
a never yet been to hear speechifying in the market- 
^ they were not going to begin that practice. 

s her, however, had heard some of her feminine 
acquaint^ces say ^at they intended to sit at the 
, ® window, and she was inclined to 

. ather if he could think of a suitable place 

where she also might see and hear. Two inconsist-' 
urged her. She knew that Felix cared 
^ public questions, and she supposed 
% deficiencies not to care 

... * "^^11 j she would try to learn the secret 

animafpH strong m him that it 
She wac f thought the dullest form of life. 

it out. But this self. 

of a d,n'efe“°soIt U displaced by a motive 

her mnnrtfr. ^ pleasant variety in 

manners polished 

*mners. and she would like to see him again : he 
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suggested to her that brighter and more luxunous 
life on which her imagination dwelt without the pain- 
ful effort it required to conceive the mental condition 
which would place her m [complete sympathy with 
Felix Holt. It was this less unaccustomed prompt- 
ing of which she was chiefly conscious when she 
awaited her father’s coming down to breakfast Why, 
indeed, should she trouble herself so much about 
Felix? 

Mr Lyon, more serene now that he had unbosomed 
his anxieties and obtained a promise of help, was 
already swimmmg so happily in the deep water of 
polemics m expectation of Philip Debarry’s answer to 
his challenge, that, in the occupation of making a 
few notes lest certam felicitous mspirations should be 
wasted, he had forgotten to come down to breakfast 
Esther, suspecting his abstraction, went up to his 
study, and found him at his desk looking up with 
wonder at her interruption 

“ Come, father, you have forgotten your break- 
fast." 

“ It IS true, child , I will come," he said, Imgenng 
to make some final strokes 

“ Oh, you naughty father I ” said Esther, as he 
got up from his chair, “ your coat collar is twisted, 
your waistcoat is buttoned all wrong, and you have 
not brushed your hair Sit down and let me brush it 
again as I did yesterday ’’ 

He sat down obediently, while Esther took a 
towel, which she threw over his shoulders, and then 
brushed the thick long fringe of soft auburn hair This 
very tnfling act, which she had brought herself to 
for the first time yesterday, meant a great deal m 
Esther’s httle history It had been her habit to leave 
the mending of her father’s clothes to Lyddy , she 
had not liked even to touch his cloth garments , still 
less had it seemed a thing she would willingly under- 
take to correct his toilette, and use a brush for him 
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But having once done this, under her new sense of 
faulty omission, the affectionateness that was in her 
flowed so pleasantly, as she saw how much her 
father was moved by w'hat he thought a great act of 
tenderness, that she quite longed to repeat it. This 
morning, as be sat under her hands, his face bad 
such a calm delight in it that she could not help 
kissing the top of his bald head ; and afterwards, 
when they were seated at breakfast, she said 
merrily : 

“ Father, I shall make 2, petit maitre of you by and 
by ; your hair looks so pretty and silken when it is 
well brushed.” 


“ Nay, child, I trust that while I would willingly 
depart from my evil habit of a somewhat slovenly for- 
getfulness in my attire, I shall never arrive at the 
opposite extreme. For though there is that in 
apparel which pleases the eye, and I deny not that 
your neat gown and the colour thereof— which is 
that of certain little flowers that spread themselves 
in the hedgerows,^ and make a blueness there as of 
the sicy when it is deepened in the water, — I deny 
not,^ I say,^ that these^ minor strivings after a per- 
tection which is, as it were, an irrecoverable yet 
haun^g memory, are a good in their proportion. 
Nevertheless, the brevity of our life, and the hurry 
and crush of the great battle with error and sin, 
often oblige us to an advised neglect of what is less 
momentous.^ This, I concei^'^e, is the principle on 
which my fr^nd Felix Holt acts ; and I cannot but 
mk the light comes from the true fount, though it 
shines through obstructions.” 

Holt since Sunday, have 
you, father?” ^ 

yesterday. He sought Mr. 
matter of some importance to 

the ^ afterward in 

, when he agreed that I should call for him 
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this morning before I go into the market-place He 
will have it,” Mr Lyon went on, smiling, “that I 
must not walk about in the crowd without him to act 
as my special constable ” 

Esther felt vexed with herself that her heart was 
suddenly beatmg with unusual quickness, and that 
her last resolubon not to trouble herself about what 
Felix thought, had transformed itself with magic 
swiftness into mortification that he evidently avoided 
coming to the house when she was there, though he 
used to come on the slightest occasion He knew 
that she was always at home unbl the afternoon on 
market days , that was the reason why he would not 
call for her father Of course, it was because he 
attnbuted such littleness to her that he supposed she 
would retain nothing else than a feeling of offence 
tovi'ards him for what be had said to her Such 
distrust of any good in others, such arrogance of 
immeasurable superiority, was extremely ungenerous 
But presently she said 

“ I should have liked to bear Mr Transome speak, 
but I suppose it IS too late to get a place now ” 

“ I am not sure , I would tain have you go if you 
desire it, my dear,” said Mr Lyon, who could not 
bear to deny Esther any lawful wish “ Walk with 
me to Mistress Holt’s, and we will learn from Felix, 
who wdl doubtless already have been out, whether he 
could lead you in safety to Fnend Lambert’s ” 

Esther was glad of the proposal, because, if it 
answered no other purpose, it would bo an easy way 
of obliging Felix to sec her, and of showing him that 
It was not she w'ho cherished offence But when, 
later in the morning, she was walking towards Mrs 
Holt’s with her father, they met Mr Jermyn, who 
stopped them to ask, in his most affable manner 
whether Miss Lyon intended to hear the candidate! 
and whether she had secured a suitable place And 
he ended by insisting that his daughters, wno were 
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presently coming in an open carriage, should call/for 
her, If she would permit them. It was impossible to 
refuse this cmlity, and Esther turned back to ?t'wait 
the carriage, pleased with the certainty of hearing 
yet sorry to miss Felix. Therl was 
another day for her to think of him with unsatisfied 
resentment, mixed with some longings for a/ better 

spring-time eveiy iay has 

^ earth 

folded blades are getting rkdy to 
pierce the ground. o , / 


CHAPTER XIX. 

changed my mind, 

Which IS, and always was, to five at ease. 

marlS-olace*had^p^^ ®^n^nier fairs that the 

did under th^f animated than it 

the windows, and i^cISIwnw faces at all 

each other backwarH^^^M F’ buzzing crowd, urging 
hustings in front nf fV, ^ forwards round! the small 

which showed its 
Marquis of GraSbv ‘'’® venerable 

shouts, somehm^^a rolW 

times the shnek of a m ^ cascade of cheers, some- 
these fitful and feehlp whistle ; but above all 

tower, wSL^ltotl' dotT? ’ ‘*’1 
the other side of the naTroJ f 

th^Go^d'^g^ee.-B ’ 3 \f°“°cous ‘“as of its great beH,’ 

Wr°coSp\Xu^’^*r“tL"'? °° “’a^'^araess, 

Jermyn’s, filled with thn u^^f* hustings. One w^as 
accompanied by Esthe^ attired daughters, 

y ther, whose quieter dress helped 
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to mark her out for attention as the most sinking 
of the group The other was Harold Transome’s , 
but in this there was no lady — only the olive-skinned 
Dominic, whose acute yet mild face was bnghtened 
by the occupation of amusing little Harry and rescuing 
from his tyrannies a King Charles puppy, with big 
cjes, much after the pattern of the boy’s 
This Trcbian crowd did not count for much m 
the political force of the nafaon, but it was not the 
less determined as to lending or not lending its ears 
No man was permitted to speak from the platform 
except Harold and his Uncle Lingon, though, in the 
interval of expectation, several Liberals had come 
forward Among these ill-advised persons the one 
whoso attempt met the most emphatic resistance was 
Rufus Lyon This might have been taken for re- 
sentment at the unreasonableness of the cloth, that, 
not content with pulpits, from whence to tyrannise 
over the ears of men, wishes to have the larger 
share of the platforms , but it was not so, for Mr 
Lmgon was heard with much cheermg, and would 
have been welcomed again 

The Rector of Little Treby had been a favourite in 
the neighbourhood since the beginning of the century 
A clergyman thoroughly unclencal in his habits had 
a piquancy about him which made him a sort of 
pracUcal joke He had always been called Jack 
Lmgon, or Parson Jack — sometimes, in older and 
less serious days, even " Cock-fighting Jack ” He 
swore a little when the pomt of a joke seemed to 
demand it, and was fond of wearing a coloured 
bandana tied loosely over his cravat, together with 
large brown leather leggings , he spoke in a pithy 
familiar way that people could understand, and had 
none of that fngid mmcingness called dignity, which 
some have thought.a peculiar clerical disease. In fact 
he was “a chancter" — something cheerful to think 
of, not entirely out of connection with Sunday and 
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sermons it seemed in keepings that he should 

have turned sharp round in politics, his opinions 
bemgf only part of the excellent joke called Parson 
jack. When his red eagrie face and white hair were 
seen on ^e platfo^, the Dissenters hardly cheered 
his questionable Radical ; but to make amends, all 
che fory farmers gave him a friendly ‘'hurray.” 
th^ bear what old Jack will say for himself,” was 

feeling among them ; “ beMl have 
something funny to say, I’ll bet a penny.” 

Lawyer Labron’s young clerks and 
Trlh] ^^°2:yS"on v.ho were sufficieS:ly dead to 

*?• with various 

cti 

“Come now, my lads,” he beg-an in his full 
you what- “I’ll tell 

LurT good for ev.noVr ^ 

for you to crack in return forTou^a'her” “““ 

There was a roar of laug-hter arTrf^l’ • t. 

threw handfuls of nuts and fiJhli ^ cheering as he 

“Come. now. you’U Sy f 

some of you, whose farp**; It ^ Tory , and 

the head of ’n^ o4 c^-sticr % 

I’m a good fellow. But Lw rii'I' , 
rfse. It’s for that very reasM ‘ ,w ? 

Tory, and am a good fS^low— thnr^T ^ “ 

nephew here, who is a thnrr^ u ^ ^ ^ 

^11 anybody here come 

fellow las L n?ed S tlcrfh'* ^ 

noddy. \Vha?s good for ^ 

If anybody contradicts Ti, ? bad for another, 

pork when he’s thirstv n bini to eat pickled 

when the spikes of iS’ ^ bathe in the Lapp there 

reason why the men whrf ^booting. And that’s the 
/ rne men who are the best Liberals now 
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arc the very men who used to bo the best Tones 
There isn't a nastier horse than your horse that’ll jib 
and back and turn round when there is but one road 
for him to go, and that’s the road before him 

“And my nephew here — he comes of a Tory breed, 
you knov/ — I’ll answer for the Lingons In the old 
Tory times there was never a pup belonging to a 
Lingon but would howl if a Whig came near him 
The Lingon blood is good, nch, old Tory blood — like 
good nch milk — and that’s why, when the nght time 
comes, it throws up a Liberal cream The best sort 
of Tory turns to the best sort of Radical There’s 
plenty of Radical scum — I say, beware of the scum, 
and look out for the cream And here’s my nephew 
— some of the cream, if there is any none of your 
Whigs, none of your painted water that looks as if 
it ran, and it’s standing still all the while , none of 
your spmning-jenny fellows A gentleman , but up 
to all sorts of business I’m no fool myself. I’m 
forced to wink a good deal, for fear of seeing too 
much, for a neighbourly man must let himself be 
cheated a little But though I’ve never been out of 
my own country, I know less about it than my nephew 
does You may tell what he is, and only look at him 
There’s one sort of fellow sees nothing but the end 
of his own nose, and another sort that sees nothing 
but the bmder side of the moon , but my nephew 
Harold is of another sort , he sees everything that’s 
at hittmg distance, and he’s not one to miss his 
mark. A good looking man in his prime 1 Not a 
greenhorn , not a shnvelled old fellow, who’ll come 
to speak to you and find he’s left his teeth at home 
Iw mistake. Harold Transome will do you credit 
if anybody says the Radicals are a set of snealcs* 
Brummagem halfpennies, scamps who want to play 
pitch and toss with the property of the country you 
can say, ‘ Look at the member for North Loamshirel ’ 
And mmd what you’ll hear him say , he’ll go m for 
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making everything right — Poor-laws and Charities 
and Church — he wants to reform ’em all. Perhaps 
you’ll say, ‘ There’s that Parson Lingon talking about 
Church Reform — why, he belongs to the Church him- 
self — he wants reforming too.’ Well, well, wait a 
bit, and you’ll hear by and by that old Parson Lingon 
is reformed — shoots no more, cracks his joke no more, 
has drunk his last bottle : the dogs, the old pointers, 
will be sorry ; but you’ll hear that the Parson at Little 
Treby is a new man. That’s what Church Reform is 
sure to come to before long. So now here are some 
more nuts for you, lads, and I leave you to listen to 
your candidate. Here ho is — give him a good hurray ; 
wave your hats, and PIl begin. Hurray I ” 

Harold had not been quite confident beforehand 
as to the good effect of his uncle’s introduction ; but 
he was soon reassured. There was no acrid partisan- 
ship among the old-fashioned Tories who mustered 
strong about the Marquis of Granby, and Parson Jack 
had put ^ them in a good humour, Harold’s only 
interruption came from his own party. The oratoric^ 
clerk at the Factory, acting as the tribune of the 
Dissenting interest, and feeling bound to put questions, 
might have been troublesome ; but his voice being 
unpleasantly sharp, while Harold’s was full and pene- 
trating, the questioning w^as cried down. Harold’s 
speech did : ” it was not of the glib-nonsensical sort, 
not ponderous, not hesitating — which is as much as to 
^y, that it was remarkable among British speeches. 
Read m print the next day, perhaps it would be 
neither pregnant nor conclusive, which is saying no 
more than that its excellence was not of an abnormal 
Kmd, but such as is usually found in the best efforts 
of eloquent candidates. Accordingly the applause 
ar^ned the opposition, and content predominated. 

But, perhaps, the moment of most diffusive pleasure 
rom public speaking is that in which the speech 
ases and the audience can turn to commenting on 
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it The one speech, sometimes uttered under g-reat 
responsibility as to missiles and other consequences, 
has given a text to twenty speakers who are under 
no responsibility Even in the days of duelling a 
man was not challenged for being a bore, nor does 
this qualit}’ apparently hinder him from being much 
invited to dinner, which is the great in&s of social 
responsibility in a less barbarous age 

Certainly the crowd in the market-place seemed 
to experience this culminating enjoyment when the 
speaking on the platform in front of the Ram had 
ceased, and there were no less than three orators 
holding forth from the elevation of chance vehicles, 
not at all to the prejudice of the talkmg among 
those who were on a level with their neighbours 
There was little ill-humour among the listeners, for 
Queen Bess was staking the last quarter before two, 
and a savoury smell from the inn kitchens inspired 
them with an agreeable consciousness that the 
speakers were helpmg to trifle away the bnef time 
before dinner 

Two or three of Harold’s committee had lingered 
talking to each other on the platform, mstead of 
re-entenng , and Jermyn, after coming out to speak 
to one of them, had turned to the comer near which 
the carnages were standing, that he might tell the 
Transomes’ coachman to dnve round to the side door, 
and signal to his own coachman to follow But a 
dialogue which was going on below induced him to 
pause, and, instead of giving the order, to assume 
the air of a careless gazer Christian, whom the 
attorney had already observed looking out of a 
wmdow at the Marquis of Granby, was talking to 
Dominic. The meeting appeared to be one of new 
recognition, for Christian was saying 

*' You’ve not got gray as I have, Mr Lenoni , you’re 
not a day older for the sixteen j ears But no wonder 
you didn’t Icnow me , I’m bleached like a dried bone.” 
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Not so. It is true I was confused a meenute — I 
could put your face nowhere ; but after that, Naples 
came behind it, and I said, Mr. Creestian. And so 
you reside at the Manor, and I am at Transome 
Court,” 

“ Ah ! it’s a thousand pities you’re not on our side, 
else we might have dmed together at the Marquis,” 
said Christian. “Eh, could you manage it?” he 
added languidly, knowing there was no chance of 
a yes. 

obliged — couldn’t leave the leetle boy. 

\TiT not poor Moro.” 

While Dominic was answering, Christian had 
stared about him, as his manner was when he was 
eii^ spoken to, and had had his eyes arrested by 
^sther, who was leaning forward to look at Mr 
Harold Transome’s extraordinary little gipsy of a 
son. But happening to meet Christian’s stare, she 

e anno} ed, drew back, and turned away her head, 
colounng. 

ladles? ” said Christian, in a low 

-iTririr. ^ ^ becD Startled into a 

iUdden wish for this information. 

Meester Jermyn’s daughters,” said 
&or o'f EsihT 

wM^Tenr puzzled a moment or two, and 

his I’® said, kissing the tips of 

ordpr K * coachman, having had Jermyn’s 

orde^ began to urge on the horses. 

Termvn^^ Some likeness in the girl?” thought 

r to come m the carriage, as it happens.” 
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CHAPTER XX. 

"Good carthenwnrc pitchers, sirl — of an excellent quaint 
pattern and sober colour " 

The market dinner at "the Marquis” was in high 
repute in Treb> and its neighbourhood The 
frequenters of this thrcc-and-sixpenny ordinary liked 
to allude to it, as men allude to anything which 
implies that thcymo%e in good society, and habitually 
converse with those who are in the secret of the 
highest affairs The guests were not only such 
rural residents as had driven to market, but some 
of the most substantial townsmen, who had alwa\s 
assured their wives that business required this 
weekly sacrifice of domestic pleasure The poorer 
farmers, who put up at the Ram or the Seven Stars, 
where there was no fish, felt their disadvantage, 
bearing it modestly or bittcrlpr, as the case might 
be , and although the Marquis was a Tory house, 
devoted to Debarry, it was too much to expect that 
such tenants of the Transomes ns had always been 
used to dine there, should consent to cat a worse 
dinner, and sit with worse company, because they 
suddenly found themselves under a Radical land- 
lord, opposed to the political party known as Sir 
Maxim’s Hence tlie recent political divisions had 
not reduced the handsome length of the table at the 
Marquis , and the many gradations of dignity — from 
Mr Wacc, the brewer, to the nch butcher from 
Leek Malton, who always modestly took the lowest 
seat, though without the reward of being asked to 
come up higher — had not been abbreviated by any 
secessions ' 

To-day there was an extra table spread for expected 
supernumeraries, and it was at this that Christian 
took hiD place with some of the younger farmers 
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who had almost a sense of dissipation in talking 
to a man of his questionable station and , 

experience. The provision was especially hnera , 
and on the whole the presence of a minority destmeo 
to vote for Transome was a ground for joking, wnic 
added to the good-humour of the chief talkers. ^ 
respectable old acquaintance turned Radical ratner 
against his will, was rallied with even greater gus o 
than if his v/ife had had twins twice over. The best 
Trebian Tories were far too sweet-blooded to turn 
against such old friends, and to make^no distinction 
between them and the Radical, Dissenting, Papistical, 
Deistical set with v/hom they never ^ dined, ana 
probably never saw except in their imagination. 
But the talk was necessarily in abeyance until tnc 
more serious business of dinner was ended, and the 
wine, spirits, and tobacco raised mere satisfaction 
into beatitude. 

Among the frequent though not regular guests, 
whom every one was glad to see, was Mr. Nolan, 
the retired London hosier, a wiry old gentleman p^t 
seventy, whose square tight forehead, with its rigid 
hedge of gray hair, whose bushy eyebrows, sharp 
dark eyes, and remarkable hooked nose, gave a 
handsome distinction to his face in the midst of 
rural physiognomies. He had married a Mis? 
Pendrell early in life, when he was a poor young 
Londoner, and the match had been thought as bad 
as ruin by her family ; but fifteen years ago he had 
had the sattsfaction of bringing his wife to settle 
amongst her own friends, and of being received with 
pride as a brother-in-law, retired from business, 
possessed of unknown thousands, and of a most 
agreeable talent for anecdote and conversation 
generally. No qnestion had ever been raised as to 
Mr. Nolan’s extraction on the strength of his hooked 
nosa or of his name being Baruch. Hebrew names 
raa '' in the best Saxon families ; the Bible accounted 
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for them , and no one amongf the uplands and hedg^e- 
rows of that distnct ^^as suspected of having an 
Oncntal ongin unless be earned a pedlar’s jewel- 
box Certainly, whatever genealogical research 
might have discovered, the worthy Baruch Nolan 
was so free from any distinctive marks of religious 
persuasion — he went to church with so ordinary an 

irregulanty, and so often grumbled at the sermon 

that there was no ground for classing him other- 
wise than with good Trebian Churchmen He was 
generally regarded as a good-looking old gentleman, 
and a certain tliin eagerness in his aspect was 
attnbuted to the life of the metropolis, where narrow 
space had the same sort of cITect on men as on 
thickly planted trees Mr Nolan always ordered 
his pint of port, \'.hich, after he had sipped it a 
little, was wont to animate his recollections of the 
Royal Family, and the various ministries which had 
been contemporary with the successive stages of his 
prosperity He was always listened to with interest 
a man who had been bom In the year when good 
old King George came to the throne — who had been 
acquainted with the nude leg of the Prince Regent, 
and hinted at private reasons for believing that the 
Princess Charlotte ought not to have died — had 
conversational matter as special to his auditors as 
Marco Polo could have bad on his return from 
Asiatic travel 

“ My good sir,” he said to Mr Wace, as he crossed 
his knees and spread his silk handkerchief over 
them, “Transome may be returned, or he may not 
be returned— that’s a question for North Loamshire 
but It makes little difference to the kingdom I don't 
Want to say things which may put younger men out 
of spmts, but I believe this country has seen its hesr 
days — I do indeed ” 

“ I am sorry to hear it from one of your oxpenence 
Mr Nolan,” said the brewer, a large, happy-lookine 
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man. ** I’d make a good Hght myself before I*d 
leave a worse world for my boys than IVe found for 
m^elf. There isn’t a greater pleasure than doing 
a bit of planting and improving one’s buildings, and 
investing one’s money in some pretty acres of land, 
when It turns up here and there—land you’v'c known 
from a boy. It’s a nasiy thought that these Radicals 
are to turn things round so ns one can calculate on 
nothing. One doesn’t I.kc it for one’s self, and 
one doesn’t like it for one’s neighbours. But some- 
how, I believe it won’t do: if we can’t trust the 
overnment just now, there’s Providence and the 
good sense of the country; and there's a right in 
things—that s what I’ve always said— there’s a right 
If heavy end will get downmost. And 

« Church ^d King, and every man being sure of his 

good for this country, there’s a God 
above will take care of ’em.” 

rvoJt Mr. Nolan—" it 

2,0° J SthoIicslL“t 

wJrh ,to it was all over 

It wfl« frt ir ^ never trust ministers anv more. 
it In ^ '■®he«ion, they said ; but I say 

fond of placGs. They're monstrously 

Mr Nol^l that I know.” Here 

a deen crossing of his legs, and gave 

a ^ood W.11 of his ^n 

cbmiWn'f Ik,.... u j ^ ^ that, we 

Reform wntilrl heard what we’ve heard to-day ; 
our ^nT to tois pai-s- When 

mn.sfer. „ T toe Third heard h.s 

boxed their o ^ about Catholic Emancipation, he 
Sdeed toutd- Ah, poor soul I he did 

deep l4h ofTdmIration"'’ ® 
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“It was uncivil, though How did they take 
It?” said Mr Timothy Rose, a “gentleman farmer” 
from Leek Malton, against whose independent posi- 
tion nature had provided the safeguard of a spon- 
taneous servility His large procine cheeks, round 
twinkling eyes, and thumbs habitually twirlmg, ex- 
pressed a concentrated effort not to get mto trouble 
and to speak everybody fair except when they were 
safely out of hearing 

“Take it 1 thej^d be obliged to take it,” said the 
impetuous young Joyce, a farmer of supenor in- 
formation “Have you ever heard of the king’s 
prerogative ? ” 

“ I don’t say but what I have,” said Rose, retreat- 
ing “ I’ve nothing against it — nothing at all ” 

“No, but the Radicals have,” said young Joyce, 
winking “The prerogative Is what they want to 
clip close. They want us to be governed by dele- 
gates from the trades-unions, who are to dictate to 
everybody, and make ever 3 ^ing square to their 
mastery ” 


“They’re a pretty set, now, those delegates,” said 
Mr Wace, with disgust. “ I once beard two of ’em 
spouting away They’re a sort of fellow I’d never 
employ m my brewery, or anywhere else. I’ve 
seen it again and again If a man takes to tongue- 
work it’s all over vnth him ‘ Everything’s wrong ’ 
says he , That’s a big text But does he want % 
make"' everything right? Not he He’d lose his 
text. ‘ We want every man’s good,’ say they 
Why, they never knew yet what a man’s good is 

How should they ? It’s working for his victual .not 

getting a slice of other people’s ’’ 

“ Ay, ay,” said young Joyce cordially “ I should 
]ust have liked all the delegates In the country 

mustered for our yeomanry to go into that’s ^ 

They’d see where the strength of Old Encland 
lay then You may tell what it Is for a coun^ to 
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trust to trade when it breeds such spindling' fellows 
as those.” 

That isn’t the fault of trade, my g'ood sir,” said 
Mr. Nolan, -who was often a little pained by the 
defects of provincial culture. “Trade, properly 
conducted, is good for a man’s constitution. I could 
have shown you, m my time, weavers past seventy, 
with all their faculties as sharp as a penknife, doing 
without spectacles. It’s the new system of trade 
that s to blame ? a country can’t have too much trade, 
if it’s properly managed. Plenty of sound Tories 
have made their fortune by trade. You’ve heard of 
Calibut^ & Co — everybody has heard of Calibut. 
Well, sir, I knew old Mr. Calibut as well as I know 
you. He was once a crony of mine in a cit}’" ware- 
house ; and now. I’ll answer for it, he has a larger 
rent-roll than Lord Wyvern. Bless your soul I his 
subscriptions to charities would make a fine income 
tor a nobleman. And he’s as good a Tory as I am. 
And as for his town establishment — why, how much 
X? consumed there annually? ” 

Mr. Nolan paused, and then his face glowed with 
tnumph as he answered his own question. “Why, 
gen enien, not less tlian ti^’o thousand pounds of 
butter dunng the few months the family is in town I 
ra e ma es property, my good sir, and property is 
Conservative, ^ they say now. Calibut’s son-in-law 
IS Lord Fortmbras. He paid me a large debt on his 
marriage. It s all one web, sir. The prosperity of 
the country is one web.” f t: j 

. Christian, who, smoking his 

with his chajr turned away from the table, was 
make himself agreeable in the conversation 
We can t do ^vithout nobility. Look at France. 

nobles they were 

Obliged to make new.” 

' Nolan, who thought 

a httle too wise for his position, but could 
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not resist the rare gift of an instance in point “ It’s 
the French Revolution that has done us harm here 
It was the same at the end of the last century, but 
the war kept it off— Mr Pitt saved us I knew Mr 
Pitt I had a particular interview with him once 
Ho joked me about getting the length of his foot 
‘Mr Nolan,’ said he, 'there are those on the other 
side of the w’ater whose name begins wnth N who 
would be glad to know what you know ’ I was 
recommended to send an account of that to the news- 
papers after his death, poor man I but I’m not fond 
of that kind of show myself ” Mr Nolan swung his 
upper leg a little, and pinched his lip between his 
thumb and finger, naturally plehsed with his own 
moderation 

“No, no, very right,” said Mr Wace cordially 
“ But you never said a truer word than that about 
property If a man’s got a bit of property, a stake 
in the country, he’ll want to keep things square 
Where Jack isn’t safe, Tom’s m danger But that’s 
what makes it such an uncommonly nasty thing 
that a man like Transome should take up with these 
Radicals It’s my belief be does it only to get into 
Parliament , he’ll turn round when he gets there 
Come, Dibbs, there’s something to put you in 
spints,” added Mr Wace, raising his voice a little 
and looking at a guest lower down “ You’ve got to 
vote for a Radical with one side of your mouth, and 
make a wry face with the other , but he’ll turn round 
by and by As Parson Jack says, he’s got the right 
sort of blood m him ” 

“1 don’t care two straws who I vote for,” said 
Dibbs sturdily “ I'm not going to make a wry face 
It stands to reason a man should vote for his land- 
lord My farm’s in good condition, and I’ve got the 
best pasture on the estate. The rot’s never come 
mgh me. Let them grumble as are on the wrnno- 
side of the hedge.” ^ 
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“ I wonder if Jermyn’Il brings him in, though,” said 
Mr. Sircome, the great miller. He’s an uncommon 
fellow for carrying things through. I know he 
brought me through that suit about my weir ; it cost 
a pretty penny, but he brought mo through.” 

“ It’s a bit of a pill for him, too, having to turn 
Radical,” said Mr. Wace. ** They say he counted on 
making friends with Sir Maximus, by this young one 
coming home and joining with Mr. Philip.” 

“ But I’ll bet a penny he brings Transome in,” said 
Mr. Sircome. ** Folks say he hasn’t got many votes 
hereabout ; but towards Duffield, and all there, 
where the Radicals are, everybody’s for him. Eh, 
Mr. Christian ? Come — ^you’re at the fountainhead — 
what do they say about it now at the Manor ? ” 

When general attention was called to Christian, 
young Joyce looked down at his own legs and 
touched the curves of his own hair, as if measunng 
his own approximation to that correct copy of a 
gentleman. Mr. Wace turned histhead to listen for 
Christian’s answer with that tolerance of inferiority 
which becomes men in places of public resort. 

“ They think it will be a hard run between Tran- 
some and Garstin,” said Christian. It depends on 
Transome’s getting plumpers.” 

“Well, I know I shall not split for Garstin,” said 
Mr. Wace. “ It’s nonsense for Debarry’s voters to 
split for a Whig. A man’s either a Tory or not a 
Tory.” 

** It seems reasonable there should be one of each 
side,” said Mr Timothy Rose. “ I don’t like show- 
ing favour either way. If one side can’t lower the 
poor’s rates and take off the tithe, let the other try.” 

‘‘ But there’s this m it, Wace,” said Mr. Sircome. 
“ I’m not altogether against theWhigs. For they don’t 
^ant to go so far as the Radicals do, and when they 
' , they’ve slipped a bit too far, they’ll hold on all 
t-c tighter And the Whigs have got the upper 
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hand now, and it’s no use fighting with the current 
I run with the ” 

Mr. Sircome checked himself, looked furtively at 

Christian, and, to divert criticism, ended with ‘‘eh 

Mr Nolan?” * 

“There have been eminent Whigs, sir Mr Fox 
was a Whig,” said Mr Nolan “Mr Fox was a 
great orator He gambled a good deal He was 
veiy intimate with the Prince of Wales I’ve seen 
him, and the Duke of York too, go home by daylight 
With their hats crushed Mr Fox was a great leader 
of Opposition Government requires an' Opposition 
The Whigs should always be in opposition, and the 
Tories on the mlnistenal side ' 'RMt’s what the 
country used to like ‘The Whigs for salt and mus- 
tard, die Tones for meat,' Mr Gotthb, the banker, 
used to say to me Mr Gotthb was a worthy man 
When there was a great run on Gottlib’s bank m 
'16, I saw a gentleman come in with bags of goldi 
and say, ‘ Tell Mr Gotdib there’s plenty more where 

that came from ’ It stopped the run, gentlemen it 

did mdeed ” 

This anecdote was received with great admiration, 
but Mr Sircome returned to the previous question 
“There now, you see, Wace — it’s nght there 

should be Whigs as well as Tones — Pitt and Fox 

I’ve always heard them go together ” 

“ Well, I don’t like G^stm,” said the brewer “ I 
didn’t like his conduct about the Canal Company 
Of the two, I like Transome best. If a nag is to 
throw me, I say, let him have some blood ” 

“As for blood, Wace," said Mr Salt, the wool- 
factor, a bilious man, who only spoke when there 
was a good opportunity of contradicting, “ask mv 
brother-m-law, Labron, a little about that These 
Transomes are not the old blood ” . 

“Well, they’re the oldest that’s forthcomine- I 
1 suppose,” said Mr Waoe. laughing “Uniats you 
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believe in mad old Tommy Trounsem. I wonder 
where that old poaching fellow is now.” 

I saw him half-drunk the other day,” said young 

Joyce. He’d got a flag-basket with hand-bills in 
it over his shoulder.” 

“I thought the old fellow was dead,” said Mr. 
Wace. “ Hey I why, Jermyn,” he went on merrily, as 
he mrned round and saw the attorney entering ; you 
Kadic^ 1 how dare you show yourself in this Tory 

• y Sfoing a bit too far. We don’t 

mmd Old Harry managing our law for us— that’s 

his proper business from time immemorial ; but ” 

^ ^ ®2id Jermyn, smiling, always ready to 

ry on a joke, to which his slow manner gave the 

himself anywhere 

fonH rtf w u many people were not exactly 

orosnern^Jf ’ a"" ^ Without that, if he is 

dLv^^w^ c o c ^ lawyer in those old-fashioned 

hK 

end oTthrroomS°Jemyn seSed^h^'’ ff h 

^^^e were talk* and Christian, 

you remember him They say 

said Mr. Wace. ^ ^ ® turned up agam,” 

Wac^I’m ^veir^b^v^ ‘‘ But — a — 

you about that^bh of I^d of .'T‘ ^ 

Pod's End. I’ve had a bT yours at the comer of 

not at liberty to say from”!?”® you-Em 

ought to tempt you.” whom— but an offer that 

“ if *i’«°'?ot°^^hit'®v' ^uue peremptorily ; 

ouougMt here'^^^tl^?"’ 

eu I'm to understand that you refuse all 
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negotiation?” said Jermyn, who had ordered a glass 
of sherry, and was looking round slowly as he sipped 
It, till his eyes seemed to rest for the first time on 
Christian, though he had seen him at once on entering 
the room 

Unless one of the confounded railways should 
come. But then I’ll stand out and make ’em bleed 
for it ” 

There was a murmur of approbation ; the railways 
were a public wrong much denunciated m Treby. 

“A — Mr Philip Dcbarry at the Manor now?” said 
Jermyn, suddenly questioning Christian, in a haughty 
tone of superiority which he often chose to use. 

“ No,” said Christian, “ he is expected to-morrow 
morning ” 

“ Ah 1 ” Jermyn paused a moment or two, and 

then said, “You are sufiiciently m his confidence, 
I think, to cany a message to him with a small 
document?” 

“Mr Debarry has often trusted me so far,” said 
Chnstian, with much coolness , “ but if the business 
IS yours, you can probably find some one you know 
better ” 

There was a little winking and grimacing among 
those of the company who heard this answer 

“A — true — a,” said Jermyn, not showing any 
offence, “if you decline Bnt I think, if you will 
do me the favour to stop round to my residence on 
your way back, and learn the business, you will 
prefer carrying it yourself At my residence, if you 
please — not my office ” ^ 

' “ Oh, very well,” said ChnsUan “ I shall be very 
happy ” Christian never allowed himself to be 
treated as a servant by any one but his master and 
his master treated a seivant more deferentially ’than 

“ ^ill it bo five o’j'lock ? what hour shall we aav? » 
said Jermyn ^ 
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Christian looked at his watch and said, About 
five I can be there.” 

g^ood,” said Jermyn, finishing his sherrj'. 
“Well — a — Wace — a — so you will hear nothing 
about Pod’s End?” 

“Not I.” 


A rnere pocket-handkerchief, not enough to swear 
t7~7^ here Jermyn ’s face broke into a smile — ■ 
without a magnifying-glass.” 

Never mind. It’s mine into the bowels of the 
earth and up to the sky, I can buUd the Tower of 
Eabel on it if I hke— eh, Mr. Nolan ? ” 

“A bad investment, my good sir,” said Mr. Nolan, 
who enjoyed a certain flavour of infidelity in this smart 
repl^ and laughed much at it in his inward wa)\ 

See now, how blind you Tories are,” said 
Jermyn, nsmg ; “ if I had been your lawyer, I’d have 
i-u + another forty-shilling freeholder with 

that land, and all in time for this election. But — a — 
the verbum sapientihis comes a little too late now.” 

* was moving away as he finished speaking, 

WeTe not so 
^ are— good sound votes, 

top of tfe^poin " 

The lawyer was already out of the doorway. 


CHAPTER XXI. 

amplification of travel both by 
his past history. separate himself from 

handsome house stood a little way 
and Tiln ^ surrounded garden and lawn 

nc was in a perfectly easy state of 
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mind the business ho was going’ on was none of 
his, otherwise than as he was well satisfied with 
any opportunity of making himself valuable to Mr 
Philip Debarry As he looked at Jermyn's length 
of wall and iron railing, he said to himself, “ These 
lawyers are the fellows for getting on m the world 
with the least expense of civility With this cursed 
conjunng secret of theirs called Law, they think 
everybody’s frightened at them My Lord Jenn 3 m 
seems to have his insolence as ready as his soft 
sawder He’s as sleek as a rat, and has as viaous 
a tooth I know the sort of vermm well enough 
I’ve helped to fatten one or two ” 

In this mood of conscious, contemptuous penetra- 
tion, Christian was shown by the footman mto 
Jermyn’s private room, where the attorney sat sur- 
rounded vrith massive oaken bookcases, and other 
furniture to correspond, from the thickest-legged 
library-table to the calendar frame and card-rack 
It was the sort of room a man prepares for himself 
when he feels sure of a long and respectable future. 
He was leanmg back in his leather chair, against 
the broad window opening on the lawn, and bad just 
taken off his sficctacles and let the newspaper fall on 
his knees, in despair of reading by the fading light 
When the footman opened the door and said 
“ Mr Christian,” Jermyn said, “ good-evenmg, Mr’ 
Christian Be seated,” pointing to a chair opposite 
himself and the window “ Light the candles on 
the shelf, John, but leave the blinds alone.” 

He did not speak again till the man was gone 
out, but appeared to be referring to a document 
which lay on the bureau before him. When the 
door was closed he drew himself up agam, began 
to rub his hands, and turned towards his visitor 
'livho seemed perfectly indifferent to the fact that 
the attorney was m shadow, and that the light fell 
on himself “ 
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** A~your name — a—is Henry Scaddon.” 

There was a start throug"!! Christian’s frame which 
he was quick enough, almost simultaneously, to 
try and disguise as a change of position. He un- 
crossed his legs and unbuttoned his coat. But 
before he had time to say anything, Jermyn went 
on with slow emphasis. 

December 1782, 

at Blackheath. Your father was a cloth-merchant 
in London : he died when you were barely of age, 
leaving an extensive business ; before you were 
five-and-lweaty you had run through the greater 
onfot.” property, and had compromised your 

Q . ^ attempt to defraud your creditors. 

‘=‘‘=^“6 0“ yo"'- father’s 
elder hrother, who had mtended to make you his 

*1,1^*** J®tinyn paused a moment and referred to 
the document. Christian was silent • 

counto-'?^/°“-/?"“'‘ J* ^’'P'dient to leave this 

SanL if °° ‘he occasion of an 

returning to vn,^^°**** ‘h® opportunity of 

returning to your own country and to the hn«?om 
of your own family. Yon ° bosom 

to sacrifice that pro Jnect in fnv ® enough 

of about your Ln III anTc ■■ ^ follow-pnsoner, 

pressinp- reatj^nc ® ^ figure, who had more 

™ tiiTs^i'drirtht’ waC^f r"'”? 1° 
Eiiiifd iiit'’ rT hS:"ain?"ptsfno 

Jmmediltely aftlxlrarfl fcaddon. Almost 

youre^lSl lnl?,To^s^which /^Z.Z 

Md it discovered! 

nlZ of llur^^ you-thatls, you unde; 
an ooen — were drowned in 

bound for Malta Neapolitan vessel 

a tor Malta. Nevertheless I have to congratulate 
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yon on the falsehood of that report, and on the 
certainty that you are now, after the lapse of 
more than twenty years, seated here In perfect 
safety ” 

Jermyn paused so long that he was evidently 
awaiting some answer. At last Christian replied, 
in a dogged tone • 

“Well, sir, I’ve heard much longer stones than 
that told quite as solemnly, when there was not a 
word of truth in them. Suppose I deny the very 
peg you bang your statement on Suppose I say 
I am not Henry Scaddon ” 

“ A — in that case — a,” said Jermyn, with wooden 
mdifference, “ you would lose the advantage which 
— a — may attach to your possession of Henry 
Scaddon’s knowledge And at the same time, if 
it were m the least — a — ^inconvenient to you that 
you should be recognised as Henry Scadman, your 
denial would not prevent me from holding the 
knowledge and evidence which I possess on that 
pomt , it would only prevent us from pursuing the 
present conversation," 

“Well, sir, suppose we admit, for the sake of the 
conversation, that your account of the matter is the 
true one what advantage have you to offer tte man 
named Henry Scaddon?” 

“ The advantage — a — is problematical , but It may 
be considerable It might, in fact, release you from ' 
the necessity of acting as couner, or — a — valet, or 
whatever other office you may occupy which prevents 
you from being your own master On the other hand 
my acquaintance with your secret is not necessarily a 
disadvantage to you To put the matter in a nutshell 
I am not inclmod — a — gratuitously — to do you anv 
harm, and I may be able to do yon a con^deraW* 
service ” 

“Which you want me to earn somehow?” gala 
Christian “You offer me a turn m a lotteiy ?” ^ 
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“Preoisfely. The matter ih question is of 
earthly interest to you^ except — k — as it may^ yield 
you a pri2e. We lawyers have to do with complicated 
questions, and — a — legal subtleties, which are ^hever 
—a — fully known even to tbe parties immediatelj 
iiiterested, still less to the witnessesi Shall we agree, 
then, that you continue to retain two-thirds of the 
name which you gained by exchange, and that yOU 
oblige me by answering certain questions as to the 
experience of Henry Scaddon ? ” 

“Very good. Go om” 

“What articles of property, onefc belonging tO youi 
fellow-prisoner, Maurice Christian Byclilfe, do yot 
Still retain?** 

“This r»ng,” said Christian, twirling round the fine 
seal-ring on his finger, “his watch, and the litth 
matters that hung with it^ and a case of papers 
I got nd of a gold snuff-box once when I was hard up 
The clothes are all gone, of course. We exchangee 
ever 3 rthing ; it was all done in a hurry. Bycliffi 
thought we should meet again in England befon 
long, and he was mad to get there. But that wa; 
impossible — I tnean that we should meet soon after 
I don’t know what’s become of him, else I would giv 
him up his papers and the watch, and so on — though 
you know, it was 1 v/ho did him the service, and fa 
felt that.” 

“You were at Vesoul together before being movei 
to Verdun? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ What else do you know about Bycliffe ? ” 

“Oh, nothing very particular,” said Christiad 
pausing, and rapping his boot with his cane. “ He’- 
been in the Hanovenan army — a high-spinted fellow 
took nothing easily ; not overstrong in health. H 
made a fool of himself with marrying at Vesoul ; an- 
there was the devil to pay with the girl’s relations 
ana then, when the 
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had to part. Whether they ever got together again 
I don’t know ” 

“ Was the marriage all right, then? ” 

“ Oh, all on the square — civil marriage, church — 
everything Bycliffe was a fool — a good-natured, 
proud, headstrong fellow.” 

“ How long did the marriage take place before you 
left Vesoul ? ” 

“ About three montlis I was a witness to the 
marriage ” ^ 

“ And you Icnow no more about the wife?” 

“Not afterwards I knew her very well before — 
pretty Annette — Annette Ledru was her name She 
was of a good family, and they had made up a 
fine match for her But she was one of your meek 
little diablesses, who have a will of their own once 
in their lives — the will to choose their own master,” 
“Bycliffe was not open to you about his other 
affairs ? ’’ 

“ Oh, no — a fellow you wouldn’t dare to ask a 
question of People told him everything, but he told 
nothing in return If Madame Annette ever fox%ad 
him •again, she found her lord and master with a 
vengeance , but she was a regular lapdog However, 
her family shut her up — made a prisoner of her — to 
prevent her running away ” 

“Ah — good Much of what you have been so 
obliging as to say is irrelevant to any possible purpose 
of mine, which, m fact, has to do only with a mouldy 
law-case that might be aired some day You will 
doubtless, on your own account, maintain perfect 
silence on what has passed between us, and with that 

condition duly preserved — a — it is possible that a— 

the lottery you have put into — as you observe may 

turn up a prize ” ^ 

“This, then, is all the business you have with 
me?” said Christian, nsing, 

“All You will, of course, preserve carefully all 
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the papers and other articles which have so many — 
a — recollections — a — attached to them ? ” 

“ Oh, yes. If there’s any chance of Bycliffe turn- 
ing up again, I shall be sorry to have parted with 
the snuff-box; but I was hard up at Naples. In 
fact,^ as you see, I was obliged at last to turn 
courier.” 

“An exceedingly agreeable life for a man of some 
— a — accomplishments and — a — no income,” said 
Jermyn, rismg, and reaching a candle, which he 
placed against his desk. 

Christian knew this was a sign that he was 
expected to go, but he lingered standing, with one 
hand on the back of his chair. At last he said, 
rather sulkily : 

“ I^ think you’re too clever, Mr. Jermyn, not to 
perceive that I m^ not a mao to be made a fool of.” 

“Well —-a it may perhaps be a still better 
guarantee for you,” said Jermyn, smiling, “that I 
attempting that — a—- .metamorphosis.” 
g’entleman, who ought never to have 
^ injured, is dead now, and I’m not afraid 
of creditors after more than twenty years.” 

•ml • 1 I — ^ — there may indeed be claims 

whjch can t assert thcmselves—a—Iegally, which yet 
are molesting to a man of some reputttiom But you 
may perhaps be happily free from such fears.” 

V.* ‘^J^air toivards the bureau, 

persevere uselessly, said, 
Good-day,’’ and left the ro^m. 

nimi caning back in his chair to reflect a few 
minutes, Jermyn wrote the following letter : 

tilt*: Johnson, — I learn from your letter, received 

intend returning to to ad on 

ho used to be with Balt & Cowley, and ascertain 
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from him Indirectly, and in the course of conversa- 
tion on other topics, whether in that old busmess m 
1810-11, Scaddon abas Bycliffe, or Bycliffe abas 
Scaddon, before his imprisonment, gave Batt and 
Cowley any reason to believe that he was marned 
and expected to have a child The question, as 
you know, is of no practical importance , but I wish 
to draw up an abstract of the Bycliffe case, and 
the exact position in which it stood before the suit 
was closed by the death of the plamtiff, m order 
that, if Mr Harold Transome desires i1^ he may 
see how the failure of the last claim has secured the 
Durfey-Transome title, and whether there is a hair’s- 
breadth of chance that another claim should be 
set up 

“ Of course there is not a shadow of such a chance 
For even if Batt & Cowley were to suppose that they 
had alighted on a surviving representative of the 
Bycliffes, it would not enter into their heads to set 
up a new claim, since they brought evidence that 
the last hfe which suspended the Bycliffe remainder 
was extinct before the case was closed, a good 
twenty years ago. 

“Still, I want to show the present heir of the 
Durfey-Transomes the exact condition of the family 
title to the estates So get me an answer from 
Medwm on the above-mentioned point 

“ I shall meet you at DuHicld next week We must 
get Transome returned Never mind his having been 
a little rough the other day, but go on doing what 
you know IS necessary for his mtcrest His interest 
IS mine, which I need not say is John Johnson’s 
“Yours fmthfullj, 

“ Mattheu Jermyn ” 

When the attorney had sealed this letter and leaned 
back in his chair again, he was inwardly savina- 

"Now, Mr Harold, 1 shall shut up this J^air m 
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a private drawer till you choose to take any extreme 
measures which will force me to bring’ it out. I have ; 
the matter entirely in my own power. No one but ‘ 
old Lyon knows about the girl’s birth. No one but 
Scaddon can clench the evidence about Bycliffe, and 
I’ve got Scaddon under my thumb. No soul except 
myself and Johnson, who is a limb of myself, knows 
that there is one half-dead life which may presently 
leave the girl a new claim to the Bycliffe heirship. 

I shall learn through Methurst whether Batt & Cowley 
knew, through Bycliffe, of this woman having come 
to England. I shall hold all the threads between my 
thumb and finger. I can use the evidence or I can 
nullify it. 

“And so, if Mr. Harold pushes me to extremity, 
and threatens me with Chancery^ and ruin, I have an 
opposing threat, which -will either save me or turn 
into a punishment for him.” 

He rose, put out his candles, and stood with his 
back to the fire, looking out on the dim lawn, with 
ite black twilight fnnge of shrubs, stiU meditating. 
Qmck thought was gleaming over five-and-thirty 
years filled with devices more or less clever, more or 
less desirable to be avowed. Those which might be 
avowed with impunity were not always to be dis- 
tinguished as innocent by comparison "with those 
which it was advisable to conceal. In a profession 
where much that is ^ noxious may be done without 
disgrace, is a conscience likely to be without balm 
"when circumstances have urged a man to overstep 
me line where his good technical information makes 
n^ aware that (with discovery) disgrace is likely to 

u regard to the Transome affairs, the family 

^ pressing need of money, and it had lain 
^ them : was it to be expected 

Vi \ ^ would not consider his own advantage where 

c ad rendered services such as are never fully paid ? 
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If it came to a question of nght and wrongf instead 
of law, the least justifiable things he had ever done 
had been done on behalf of the Transomes It had 
been a deucedly unpleasant thing for him to get 
Bycliffe arrested and thrown mto prison as Henry 
Scaddon — perhaps hastening the man’s death in that 
way But if it had not been done by dmt of his 
(Jermyn’s) exertions and tact, he would like to know 
where the Durfey-Transomes might have been by 
this tune. As for right or wrong, if the truth were 
known, the very possession of the estate by the 
Durfey-Transomes was owing to law-tncks that took 
place nearly a century ago, when the ongmal old 
Durfey got his base fee. 

But mward argument of this sort now, as always, 
was merged in anger. In exasperation, that Harold, 
precisely Harold Transome, should have turned out 
to be the probable instrument of a visitation which 
would bo bad luck, not justice , for is there any 
justice where ninetjr-nme out of a hundred escape? 
He felt himself beginning to hate Harold as he had 
never 

Just then Jermyn’s third daughter, a tall shm girl 
wrapped m a white woollen shawl, which she had 
hung over her blaoketwise, skipped across the lawn 
towards the greenhouse to get a flower Jermyn was 
startled, and did not identify the figure, or rather 
he identified it falsely with another tall, white-wrapped 
figure which had sometimes set his heart beating 
quickly more than thirty years before For a momei^ 
he was fully back in those distant years when he and 
another bnght-eyed person had seen no reason whv 
they should not indulge their passion and their vanity 
and determine for themselves how their lives should 
be made delightful in spite of unalterable external 
conditions The reasons had been unfolding them 
sdves gradually ever since through all the years* 
which had converted the handsome, soft-ejed,^ slim 
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young Jcrmyn (with n touch of 

portly lawyer of sixty, for whom tfe i. 

itself into the means of kcepmg up Jus Ij'"’ ' y- 

his professional brethren and ‘ unse 

ment-into a gray-haired husband 

third affectionate and expensive daughter now rapp 

at the window and called to him, 1 apa, P P* > ^ 

ready for dinner; don’t you remember that the 

Lukyns are commg ? < 


CHAPTER XXil. 

Her gentle looks shot arrows, piercing him 

As gods are pierced, with poison of sweet pitj’. 

The evening of the market-day had passed, an^ 
Felix had not looked in at Malthouse Yard to talk 
over the public events with Mr. Lyon. When Esther 
was dressing the next morning, she had reached a 
point of irritated anxiety to see Felix, at which she 
found herself devising little schemes for attaining 
that end in some way that would be so elaborate 
as to seem perfectly natural. Her watch had a 
long-standing ailment of losing ; possibl)' it wantec 
cleaning ; Felix would tell her if it merely wantec 
regulating, whereas Mr. Prowd might detain it uu 
necessarily, and cause her useless inconvenience. O 
could she not get a valuable hint from Mrs. Hoi 
about the home-made bread, whicdi was somethio| 
as “sad” as Lyddy herself ? Or, if she came homi 
that way at twelve o’clock, Felix might be going out 
she might meet him, and not be obliged to call. O 
— but it would be very much beneath her to take an 
steps of this sort. Her watch had been losing for th 
l^t two months — ^why should it not go on losing 
Uttle longer? She could thmk of no devices tli£ 
were not so transparent as to be undignified. A 
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tho more undignified because Felix chose to live in a 
way that would prevent any one from classing him 

according to his education and mental refinement 

“which certainly are very high,” said Esther m- 
wardly, colouring, as if in answer to some contrary 
allegation, “else I should not think his opinion of 
any consequence ” But she came to the conclusion 
that she could not possibly call at Mrs Holt’s 

It followed that up to a few minutes past twelve, 
when she reached the turning towards Mrs Holt’s, 
she believed that she should go home the other way , 
but at the last moment there is always a reason not 
existmg before — namely, the impossibility of further 
vacillation Esther turned the comer without any 
visible pause, and in another minute was knocking at 
Mrs Holt’s door, not without an inward flutter, which 
she was bent on dis^ising 

“ It’s never you. Miss Lyon 1 who’d have thought 
of seeing you at this time ? Is the mmister ill ? I 
thought he looked creechy If you want help. I’ll put 
my bonnet on ” 

“ Don’t keep Miss Lyon at tho door, mother , ask 
her to come m,” said tho ringing voice of Felix 
surmounting various small shufBings and babbling 
voices within 

“ It’s my wish for her to come in. I’m sure,” said 
Mrs Holt, making way , “ but what is there for her 
to come in to ? a floor worse than any pubhe. But 
step in, pray, if you’re so inclmed When I’ve been 
forced to take my bit of carpet up, and have benches 
1 don’t see why I need mind nothing no more,” ’ 

“ 1 only came to ask Mr Holt if he would look at 
my watch for me,” said Esther, entering, and blushine- 
a general rose-colour “ 

“ He’U do that fast enough,” said Mrs Holt, with 
emphasis , “ that’s one of the things he wi//do ” 

“ Excuse my rising. Miss Lyon,” said Felix “ 
bmdmg up Job’s finger ’’ , ’ 
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Job was a small fellow about five, with a g'cnninal 
nose, large round blue eyes, and red hair that curled j 
close to his head like the wool on the bade of an ’ 
infantine lamb. He had evidently been cr^dng, and f 
the corners of his mouth were still dolorous. Felix 
held him on his knee as he bound and tied up very 
cleverly a tiny forefinger. There was a tabic in front 
of Felix and against the window, covered with his 
watchmaking implements and some open books. Two 
Denches stood at nght angles on the sanded floor, and 
SIX or seven boys of vanous ages up to twelve were 
getting their caps and preparing to go home. They 
huddled themselves together and stood still when 
Esther entered. Felix could not look up till he had 
finished his surgery, but he went on speaking. 

*‘This is a hero, Miss Lyon. This is Job Tudge, 
a bold Briton whose finger hurts him, but who doesn’t 
mean to cry. Good-mommg, boys. Don’t lose your 
time. Get out into the air.” 


Esther seated herself on the end of the bench near 
e lx, much relieved that Job was the immediate 
obj^t of attention; and the other boys rushed out 

^ ^ “ Good-morning ! ” 

T 1 see,” said Mrs. Holt, standing to 

1 ^°^^^on«^erful Felix is at that small w^ork 
1 is arge fingers ? And that’s because he leamt 
^ oc onng. It isn t for want of cleverness he looks 

li ? I’ve left off speaking, 

else I should say it’s a sin and a shame.” 

Mother, said Felix, who often amused himself 
and kept good-humoured by giving his mother 
^swers that were unintelligible to her, “you have 
onishing re^iness in the Ciceronian antiphrasis, 
T have never studied oratoiy. There, 

patient man — ^it still if thou wilt ; and now 
we can look at Miss Lyon.” 

in teken off her watch and was holding- it 

snd. But he looked at her face, or rather at 
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her eyes, as he said, “ Yon want me to doctor vour 
watch ? ” 

Esther’s expression waS appealing and timid, as It 
had never been before in Felix’s presence , but when 
she saw the perfect calmness, which to her seemed 
coldness, of his clear graj^ eyes, as if he saw no reason 
for attaching any emphasis to this first meeting, a pang 
swift as an electnc shock darted through her She 
had been very foolish to thmk so much of it. It 
seemed to her as if her infenonty to Felix made a 
great gulf between them She could not at once rally 
her pnde and self-command, but let her glance fall on 
her watch, and said, rather tremulously, “ It loses 
It IS very troublesome. It has been losing a long 
while ” 

Felix took the watch from her hand , then, looking 
round and seeing that his mother was gone out of the 
room, he said, very gently 

“You look distressed, Miss Lyon I hope there 
Is no trouble at home” (Felix was thinking of the 
mimster’s agitation on the previous Sunday) “ But 
I ought perhaps to beg your pardon for saying so 
much ” 

Poor Esther was quite helpless The mortification 
which had come like a bruise to all the scnsibihties 
that had been in keen activity. Insisted on some relief 
Her eyes filled instantly, and a great tear rolled down 
while she said in a loud sort of whisper, as involuntary 
as her tears * 

“I wanted to tell you that I was not offended— 
that I am not ungenerous — I thought you miirht 
think — but you have not thought of it ” ° 

Was there ever more aukward speaking? or anv 

behaviour less like that of the graceful, self-possessed 
Miss Lyon, whose phrases were usually so well turned 
and whose repartees were so ready ? ’ 

For a moment there was silence Esther had her 
two little delicatelv globed hands clasped on the 
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table. The next moment she felt one hand of Felix 
covering them both and pressing them firmly; but 
he did not speak. The tears were both on her cheeks 
now, and she could look up at him. His eyes had 
m expression of sadness in them, quite new to her. 
Suddenly little Job, who had his mental exercises 
on the occasion, called out, impatiently : 

“ She’s tut her finger I ” j 

Felix and Esther laughed, and drew their hands- 
away ; and as Esther took her handkerchief to wipe' 
the tears from her cheeks, she said : > 

® naughty coward. I can’t 
help crymg when I’ve hurt myself.” 

" Zoo soodu’t kuy,” said Job energeticaUy, being 
m.«h impressed with a moral doctrine which had 

n transgression of it. 

thar^nf r, ^telix, ■* fonder of preaching 

he at this same watch,’’ 

Gei^^a* ®*“"“'ng it. “ These little 

a little wrLg ' 6^7^ Lu° “7“^! 

tt'a?it’sTo‘t"no7:™7 ra/ht you miy knoT “leLl 

‘’’^dix ch^^TtW E the^ml/ht"^ ,r ' 

but now Mrs. Holt came back ■'““'’er herself ; 

“You’ll excuse mrS ^ 

Lvon. R„t th.™ £°“’g away, I know. 


Miss 


Lvnn ^ away, 1 know, 

wLt’ little I’^ lorieft^n m-Th^T *° ®“r 
do well. Mof now, I like to 


do well. Not but what I-vy™ r"’ . j” 

than ever I had in mv life I to dp 

soon enouf^h if irort i ^ before, as you may tell 

you’ve Teen u.fed’^°to '’'’7 Vh®5“ 

taken away from you, it°s .!l7^®^‘'’i.°”a T/k' 

off anH ‘ s as if your hands had been cut 

“ThaiTe t 7- of no use to you.” 

srannrd th- mother,” said Felix, as he 

h! T** t°Erther, and handed it to Esthe“ 
Yef ,'T “ image before.” 

’ °°t'’ yhh’ve always some fault to find 
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with what your mother says. But if ever there was 
a woman could talk wutb the open Bible before her 
and not be afraid, it’s me I never did tell stones’ 
and I never will— though I know it’s done, Miss 
Lyon, and by church members too, when they have 
candles to sell, as I could bnng you the proof But 
I never was one of ’em, let Felix say what he will 
about the pnnting on the tickets His fatlier believed 
It was gospel truth, and it’s presumptions to say it 
wasn’t For as for curing, how can anybody know ? 
There’s no physic'll cure without a blessing, and 
•mith a blessing 1 know I’vo seen a mustard plaister 
work when there was no more smell nor strength 
m the mustard than so much flour And reason 
good — for the mustard had lain in paper nobody 
knows how long — so I’ll leave you to guess ” 

Mrs Holt looked hard out of the window and 
gave a slight inarticulate sound of scorn 

Felix had leaned back in his chair with a resigned 
smile, and w is pinching Job’s ears 

Esther said, “ I think I had better go now,” not 
knowing what else to say, yet not wishmg to go 
immediately, lest she should seem to be running 
away from Mrs Holt She felt keenly how much 
endurance there must be for Felix And she had 
often been discontented with her father, and called 
him tiresome I 

“Where does Job Tudge live?” she said, still 
Sitting, and looking at the droll little figure, set off 
by a ragged jacket with a tail about two inches 
deep sticlung out above the funniest of corduroys 
“Job has two mansions,” said Felix. “ He lives 
here chiefly, but he has another home, where his 
grandfather, Mr Tudge the stone-breaker, fives. 
My mother is very good to Job, Miss Lyon She 
has made him a httle bed m a cupboard, and she 
gives him sweetened porridge ” 

The exquisite goodness implied in these words 
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of Felix impressed Esther the more, because io Her 
heanng his talk had usually been pungent and 
denunciatory. Looking at Mrs. Holt, she saw that 
her eyes had lost their bleak north-easterly expression, 
and were shining with some mildness on little Job, 
who had turned round towards her, propping his 
head against Felix. 

** Well, why shouldn't I be motherly to the child. 
Miss Lyon?” said Mrs. Holt, whose strong powers of 
argument required the file of an imagined contradic- 
tion, if there were no real one at hand. ** I never w^ 
heard-hearted, and I never will be. It was Felbc 
picked the child up and took to him, you may be 
sure, for there’s nobody else master where he is J 
but I wasn't going to beat the orphin child and 
abuse him because of that, and him as straight ^ 
an arrow when he's stript, and me so fond of chil- 
dren, and only had one of my own to live. I’d three 
babies, Miss Lyon, but the blessed Lord only spared 
Felix, and him the masterfullest and the brownest of 
’em all. But I did my duty by him, and I said, he’ll 
have' more schooling thaci his father, and he’ll 
grow up a doctor, and marry a woman with money 
to furnish — as I was myself, spoons and everything 
— and I shall have the grandchildren to look up to 
me, and be drove out in the gig sometimes, like old 
Mrs. Lukyn. And you see what it’s all come to, 
Miss Lyon : here’s Felix made a common man of 
himself, and says he’ll never be married — ^which is 
the most unreasonable thing, and him never easy but 

when he’s got the child on his lap, or when ” 

“ Stop, stop, mother,” Felix burst in ; “ pray don’t 
use that limping argument again — that a man Should 
marry because he’s fond of children. That’s a reason 
for not marrying. A bachelor’s children are always 
young: they’re immortal children — always lispmg, 
waddling, helpless, and with a chance of turning out 
- good.” 
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' “The Lord above may Iniow what yon mean I 
And haven’t other folk’s children a chance of tuminn- 
out g-ood ? ” ® 

“ Oh, they grow out of it very fast. Here’s Job 
Tudge now,” said Felix, turning the little one round 

on his knee, and holding his head by the back 

“Job’s limbs will get lankjr , this little fist that looks 
like a pufif-ball and can hide nothing bigger than a 
gooseberry, will get large and bony, and perhaps 
Want to clutch more than its share , these wide blue 
eyes that tell me more truth than Job knows, will 
narrow and narrow and try to hide truth that Job 
would be better without knowing , this little negative 
nose will become long and self-asserting , and this 
little tongue — put out thy tongue,^ Job ”-j-Job, awe- 
struck under this ceremony, put out a little red 
tongue very timidly — “this tongue, hardly bigger 
than a rose-leaf, will get large and thick, wag out of 
season, do mischief, brag and cant for gam or vanity, 
and cut as cruelly, for all its clumsiness, as if it were 
a sharp-edged blade. Big Job will perhaps be 

naughty ” As Felix, speaking with the loud 

emphatic distinctness habitual to him, brought out 
this ternbly familiar word. Job’s sense of mystification 
became too painful he hung his hp, and began 
to cry 

“See there,” said Mrs Holt, “you’re frightening 
the innicent child with such talk — and it’s enough to 
frighten them that thmk themselves the safest.” 

“ Look here. Job, my man,” said Felix, setting the 
boy down and turning him towards Esther , “ go to 
Miss Lyon, ask her to smile at you, and that will 
dry up your tears like the sunshine.” 

Job put his two brown fists on Esther’s lap, and 
she stooped to kiss him Then holding his face 
between her hands, she said, “Tell Mr Holt we 
don’t mean to be naughty, Job He should believe 
m us more. But now I must really go home ” 
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Esther rose and held out her hand to Mrs. Holt, 

who kept It while she said, a little to Esther’s 
contusion : 

very glad it’s took your fancy to come here 

hnM ^ you’re thought to 

Vm high, but I speak of people as I find 

th?f ^ ^ anybody had need be humble 

nnf ^ ^ihe this-for I’ve 

frtL T ^ tea-trays, they’re so out of all char- 

don’t cl comfort now ; but I ■ 

thS;.” ^ worthy to be called on for alE 

towards the door tha 

wor?s nn more las 

words on his mother’s part. 

‘‘Good-bye, Mr. Holt.” 

this sit with him an houi 

tnis evening, do you think ? ” 

“ T°*'u ^ways likes to see you.” 

^ Then I will come. Good-bye.” 

bhes a very straight figure” said Mrc HnH 

How she carries hersdf I Rnf t .4 S 
truth in what our peop e lav \f 
young Muscat, it’s'^the'^ b^t^’r for " 

- That’! her.” | 

snatching up^fttle^jlb dowuj 

unspeakable^ feeling m It ^ 

him. ^ pretence of worryiroj 

Esther was rather melan v. 1 u 

yet happier mthal than sh^h^H r ""“* '*T 
Wore. She thought been for many da 

shown so much anwetv bavii 

too clear-sighted to mfstSr He ; 

he is quite above nni?* ^ mutual positioi 

what I have done ^ R^5 ^ interpretation 1 
me at all-— i saw that thought < 

y kmd. There 1 Yet he w, 

something greater and betig 
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in him than I had imagined His behaviour to-day 
■ — to his mother and me too — I should call it the 
highest gcntlemanlincss, only it seems m him to be 
somethmg deeper But he has chosen an intolerable 
life ; though I suppose, if I had a mmd equal to 
his, and if he loved me very dearly, I should choose 
the same life ” 

Esther felt that she had prefixed an impossible 
“ if ” to that result. But now she had known Felix, 
her conception of what a happy love must be had 
become like a dissolving view, in which the once- 
clear images were gradually melbng into new forms 
and new colours The favounte Byronic heroes 
were 'beginning to look something like last night’s 
decorations seen in the sober dawn So fast does a 
little leaven spread within us — so incalculable is the 
effect of one personality on another Behind all 
Esther’s thoughts, like an unacknowledged yet con- 
straining presence, there was the sense, that if Felix 
Holt were to love her, her hfe would be exalted mto 
something quite new — into a sort of difficult blessed- 
ness, such as one may imagine m beings who are con- 
scious of painfully growing mto the possession of 
higher powers 

It was quite true that Felix had not thought the 
more of Esther because of that Sunday afternoon’s 
interview which had shaken her mind to the very 
roots He had avoided intruding on Mr Lyon with- 
out special reason, because he believed the minister 
to be preoccupied with some private care He had 
thought a great deal of Estlier with a mixture of 
strong disapproval and strong liking, which both 
together made a feeling the reverse of indifference 
but he was not going to let her have any influence 
on his hfe Even if his determination had not been 
fixed, he would have believed that she nould utterly 
scorn him in any other light than that of an a<> 
quaintance, and the emotion she had shown to-day 
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opportunity for you to emulate the divines of the 
sixteenth century and have a theological duel. Read 
this letter.” 

r 11 Mswer have you sent the crazy little 

fellow ? said the Rector, keeping the letter in his 
hand and running oyer it again and again, with brow 
^ gleaming without any malignity. 

Oh, I sent no answer. I awaited yours.” 

Mine I said the Rector, throwing down the 
the table. “You don’t suppose I’m gwng 
to hold a public debate with a schismatic of that sort? 
1 should have an infidel shoemaker next expecting me 


licxL cxpectUiK n 

to^^swer blasphemies delivered in bad grammar.” 

.. . tJut you see how he outs it.” sairi Ph;i;« With 


i wv. .u udu ticiinina.r, 

^11 U' see how he puts it,” said Philip, wim 

of na^re he could not resist a slightly 

promptmg, though he had a serious feel- 

to^fulfil *^<^t like to be regarded as failing 

^ yon refuse, I sh J 

be obliged to offer myself.” 

honourahl^^^ hh himself acting a dis- 

to do anv ^terpreting your word as a pledge 

vou‘?f hi 

a chapel on ; doubtless; fhai- build 

‘ Uvely satisfaction ’ A man f 

«!frainprt airier. « ^ a oon-natural 

“But hfi a robber.” 


V.O u — t'*''*“^ 2 »oisnoDettertnanarobber.’ 
But he has not asked for land. I dare sav he' 

foer?s r siZ;i^tv°’’r‘ 


there’s a simplicity ^d qu=- ^ k . ‘ 

that rather please m“? about the letter 

“ Let me tell you. Phil fxs.i « 

that does a great d;al of bar™ • ^ WUe firefly, 
inflames the Dissenters’ mfo?” “ 
no end to the mischief done by th<Se busy, pradn J 
men. They make the ignorant multitude foe ju^^ 
of the largMt questions, both political and relS^f 
till we shall soon have no institution left that S nS 
on a level with the comprehension of a huckster or 
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a drajman There can be nothing: more retrograde 
—losing all the results of civihsaUon, all the lessons 
of Providence — letting the iMndlass run down after 
men have been turning at it painfully for generations 
If the instructed are not to judge for the uninstructed 
why, lot us set Dick Stubbs to make our almanacs’ 
and have a President of the Rojal Society elected by 
universal suffrage ” 

The Rector had risen, placed himself with his back 
to the fire, and thrust his hands m his pockets, ready 
to insist further on this wide argument Pbihp sat 
nursing one leg, listening respectfully, as he always 
did, though often listening to the sonorous echo ot 
his own statements, which suited his uncle's needs so 
exactly that he did not distinguish them from his old 


impressions 

“True," said Philip, “but in special cases we 
have to do with special conditions You know I 
defend the casuists And it may happen that, for the 
honour of the Church in Treby and a little also for 
ray honour, circumstances may demand a concession 
even to some notions of a Dissenting preacher " 

“Not at all I should be making a figure which 
my brother clergy might well take as an affront 
to themselves TTie character of the Establishment 
has suffered enough already through the Evan- 
gelicals, with their extempore incoherence and their 
pipe-smoking piety Look at Wimple, the man who 
IS Vicar of Shuttleton — without his gown and bands 
anybody would take him for a grocer m mourning ” ' 
“Well, I shall cut a still worse figure, and so will 
you, in the Dissenting magazines and newspapers 
It Will go the round of the kmgdom There will be 
a paragraph headed, ‘Tory Falsehood and Clencal 
Cowardice,’ or else ‘ The Meanness of the Anstocraev 
aud the Incompetence of the Beneficed Clergy ’ ” ^ 

“There would be a worse paragraph if I were 
consent to the debate Of course it nould be said 
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fnlw deeply 

and fplf nianifestation of her better qualities, 

thpin ^ friendship between 

n-iven nf w brief history Felix would have 

tomed to nh Esther. And he was accus- 

?ent Innf and dili- 

best rniem^^ creatures, even through the 

him^^^ ThL^^m,3^f' Pa^'^icularly gjad to talk to 

self about his letter to^Mr“ 

1 ^ t°hS^fS'e‘=hrbTd‘a§ 

thoroughly in his mind, it 
regr^ that them, as well as to express his 

absence ffom X M**- ^ebariy’s 

immediate^ulfilnient ^f hb P^^vented the 

refuses,” said^FeIi^°^hM-^^° Rector 

httle man’s confidence^ moderate the 

impeacWn?,°and°he\annJ^^^ earthly 

to his nephew’s hon« refuse what is necessary 
tion,» said Mr. Lvon''"^^^L ^bliga- 

case wherein the nr^rr young friend, it is a 
such a beautiful fitne*!^^« conditions tend by 

I should have for ever ^ sought, that 

chtuge had I neglected the ind?crtk,m^- 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

1 T\'itl not excuse >ou , you shall not be excused , excuses 
shall not be admitted , there’s no excuse shall serve , 
you shall not be excused — Henry IV 

When Philip Debarry had como home that morning 
and read the letters which had not been forwarded 
to him, he laughed so heartily at Mr Lyon’s that he 
congratulated himself on being in his private room 
Otherwise his laughter would have awakened the 
cunosity of Sir Maximus, and Philip did not wish to 
tell any one the contents of the letter until he had 
shown them to his Uncle. He determined to nde over 
to the Rectory to lunch , for as Lady Mary was away, 
ho and his uncle might be 

The Rectory was on the other side of the nver, 
close to the church of which it was the fitting com- 
panion • a fine old brick - and - stone house, with a 
great bow-window opening from the library on to 
5ie deep-turfed law’n, one fat dog sleeping on the 
door-stone, another fat dog waddling on the gravel, 
the autumn leaves duly swept away, the lingering 
chrysanthemums cherished, tall trees stooping of 
soaring in the most picturesque variety, and a Vir- 
ginian creeper turning a little rustic hut into a scarlet 
pavilion It was one of those rectories which are 
among the bulwarks of our venerable institutions — 
which arrest dismtrgreting doubt, serve as d double 
embankment against Popery and Dissent, and rally 
feminine insbnet and affection to reinforce the decisions 
of masculine thought. 

“What makes you look so merry, Phil?” said 
the Rector, as his nephew entered the pleasant 
library 

“ Somethmg that conr-ms you,” said Philip, taking 
out the letter “A clerical challenge an 
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Can you gniess what time you will require? because 
it will rest with us to fix the day,” 

“ I should be rejoiced to obligfe you, Mr. Dcbarry, 

but I really think I am not competent to ” 

“That’s your modesty, Sherlock. Don’t let me 
hear any more of that. I know Filmore of Corpus 
said you might be a first-rate man if your diffidence 
didn’t do you injustice. And you can refer anything 
to me, you know. Come, you will set about the ' 
thing at once. But, Phil, you must tell the preacher 
to send a scheme of the debate — all the different 
heads — and he must agree to keep rigidly within the 
scheme. There, sit down at my desk and write the 


letter now ; Thomas shall carry it.” ^ 

Philip sat down to write, and the Rector, with his 
firm ringing voice, went on at his ease, giving “ in- 
dications ” to his agitated curate. 

But you can begin at once preparing a good, 
cogent, clear statement, and considering the probable 
points of assault. You can look into J®wel, Hall, 
Hooker, Whitgift, and the rest; youU find them all . 
here. My library wants nothing in English divinity* 
Sketch the lower ground taken by Usher and those 
men, but bring all your force to bear on marlcmg out 
the true High-Church doctrine. ^^®tched 

cavils of the Nonconformists, y futihty 

that belongs to Dissenter? and ' 

a telling passage from Ejarice 

some g?o"d ^.ch I ^“fositfrS? te” 

‘Enlul’^rurchin'^hristendote^ 

think it will take yon 

toe-ether? You can throw them aiterwards mto the 

of?of an essay; we'U have tte thing printed; it 

rri-Tetet’s ^ty^ere was rascina- 
tio?terti» it. Tnr"' 

hsa rniiM cofifec and s and ps 
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produce something: rather fine. It might be a first 
step towards that eminence which it was no more 
than his duty to aspire to Even a polemical fame 
like that of a Philpotts must have had a beginning 
Mr Sherlock was not insensible to the pleasure of 
turning sentences successfully, and it was a pleasure 
not always unconnected with preferment A diffident 
man hkes the idea of doing something remarkable 
which will create behef m him without any immediate 
display of bnlhancy Celebrity may blush and be 
silent, and wm a grace the more Thus Mr Sherlock 
was constramed, trembling all the while, and much 
wishing that his essay were already m print 

“ I thmk I could hardly be ready under a fortnight” 
“ Very good Just write that, Phil, and toll him 
to fix the precise day and place. And then we’ll go 
to lunch ” ^ 


The Rector was quite satisfied He had talked 
himself into thmkmg that he should hke to give 
Sherlock a few useful hmts, look up his own earlier 
sermons, and benefit the Curate by his cnticism 
when the argument had been got into shape He 
was a healthy-natured man, but that was not at all 
a reason why he should not have those sensibilifaes 
to the odour of authorship which belong to almost 

everybody who is not expected to be a writer and 

especially to that form of authorship which is called 
suggestion, and consists m telling another man that 
he might do a great deal with a given subject bv 
bnnging a sufficient amount of Icnowledge, reasonine-^ 
and wit to bear upon it. 

Philip would have had some twinges of consomn..^ 
about the Curate, if he had not |u eased S 
honour thrust upon him was not altogether H.e 
agreeable. The Church might perhaps have had n 
stronger supporter, but for himself, he had 
what he was bound to do he had doL his b^r 
touards fulfilling Mr Lyon’s desire. 
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that I ^vas beaten hollow, and that now the question 
had nT. Church 

K^tor went on, frowning- and smilmir, “it's all very 

To e/^v" T debating- Is not 

writes nr^ ^ close upon sixty. What one 

something good and scholarly.' 
hnzz^Lf^ had been done, this little Lyon would 

rd<oin Tj»f ^ cross-question and 

wa^ you, a plain truth may be so 

of T by fallacies as to get the worst 

‘‘Then you absolutely refuse?” 

“Yes, I do.” y ^-eniser 

thanS^o*^Iwo^^n "^ben I \yrote my letter of 
if possible.”^ ^ approved my offer to serve bim 

aske?^°to vott”fo? d^I*' s“Ppose fa® 

hear h4 preacrev4 srdayT-^^ 

ic c ^ he has not asked that.” 

«>ourh.” 

aad looking gravw^^lo^m®^ Lyon’s letter 

obliged to him. 1 th-mk tKre’l°n”“rt 

the man beyond his clas®? m 

reason of the case I shall .?• ^^hatcver may be the 

domghimtheser^cefoffe^“?P“°‘ 

"ri.r-,;KTr 

say, ‘ I xriU do anythino- f he insulting him to 
you want.* He evj^,»r,S r®* hut not just this that 
with Lntw and '? “""P^y 

icnxers part of thp iiTif Calvin, and considers 
‘< Ye.s, vS I “f Protestantism." 

Phil. Yoa ar« ®u unpleasant 

nrc that I tvould have done 
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anything in reason to prevent you from becom- 
ing unpopular here I consider your character a 
possession to all of us ” 

“ I think I must call on him forthwith, and explain 
and apologise ” 

“ No, sit still ; I’ve thought of something,” said 
the Rector, with a sudden revival of spirits “I’ve 
just seen Sherlock commg in He is to lunch ^ith 
me to-day. It would do no harm for him to hold the 
debate — a curate and a young man — he’ll gam by 
It , and it would release you from any awkwardness, 
Phil Sherlock is not gomg to stay here long, you 
know , he’ll soon have his title I’ll put the thing 
to him He won’t object if I wish it It’s a capital 
idea It will do Sherlock good He’s a clever fellow, 
but he wants confidence ” 

Philip had not time to object before Mr Sherlock 
appeared — a young divine of good birth and figure, 
of sallow complexion and bashhil address 

“ Sherlock, you have come in most opportunely,” 
said the Rector “A case has turned up m the 
parish in which you can be of eminent use. I know 
that IS what you have desired e\cr since you have 
been with me. But I’m about so much myself that 
there really has not been sphere enough for you. 
You are a studious man, I know , I dare say you hai e 
all the necessary matter prepared — at your finger- 
ends, if not on paper ” 

Mr Sherlock smiled with rather a trembling Im 
willing to distinguish himself, but hoping that the 
Rector only alluded to a diaJoguo on Baptism by 
Aspersion, or some other pamphlet suited to the 
purposes of the Chnstian Knowledge Society, jjm. 
as the Rector proceeded to unfold the circumstances 
under which his eminent service was to be rendered 
he grew more and more nervous , ’ 

“You’ll oblige me very much, Sherlock” 
Rector ended, “by going into this thing iealous^ 
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If he come not, the play is marred. 

Midsummer NighCs Dream. 

Rufus Lvon was very happ}' on that mild November 
morning appointed for the great conference in the 

T5 ^ School, between himself and 

tne Rev. Theodore Sherlock, B.A. The disappoint- 

contending with the Rector in persoh, 
w 1C ^ had at first been bitter, had been gradually 
lost sight of in the positive enjoyment of an oppor- 
^mty for debating on any terms. Mr. Lyon had 
elements of pleasure on such occasions! 
con ^ ence in the strength of his case, and confidence 
m his own power of advocacy. Not— to use his own 

‘‘glorified himself herein”; for 
hp ^ ’"'ere so easy to him, that if 

tTJS'* forcibly he believed it to be simply because 

of hLf.I^ A paoting mao thiol 5 

muATer. “ i but a fish swim, 

of course bis performance as a matter 

era^la^iw were that panting, self- 

onlv one. haU bis electioneering affairs, had 

Sherlock ernf opportunity of asking his uncle how 

“ I think he’U do.’ “ve if 

Mug else'^out ™ ‘orrSf^ T'’ 

Bue uo-S^hK^v^: SilKiLoe worid 
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of Treby Magna was much more agitated by the 
prospect than by that of any candidate’s speech 
Mrs Pendrell at the Bank, Mrs Tihot, and the 
Church ladies generally, felt bound to hear the 
Curate, who was known, apparently by an mtuition 
concerning the nature of curates, to be a very clever 
young man , and he would show them what learning 
had to say on the right side One or two Dissenting 
ladies were not without emotion at the thought that, 
seated on the front benches, they should be brought 
near to old Church fnends, and have a longer greet- 
ing than had taken place since the Catholic Emancipa- 
tion Mrs Muscat, who had been a beauty, and was 
as nice in her miUmery as any Trebian lady belonging 
to the Estabhshment, reflected that she should put on 
her best largo embroidered collar, and that she should 
ask Mrs Tiliot where it was m DuflBeld that she once 
got her bed-hangings dyed so beautifully When 
Mrs Tihot was Maty Salt, the two ladies had been 
bosom fnends , but Mr Tihot had looked higher and 
higher smee his gin had become so famous , and m 
the year ’29 he had, in Mr Muscat’s heating, spoken 
of Dissenters as sneaks, — a personality which could 
not be overlooked. 

The debate was to begin at eleven, for the Rector 
would not allow the evening to be chosen, when 
low men and boys might want to be admitted out 
of mere mischief This was one reason why the 
female part of the audience outnumbered the males 
But some chief Treblans were there, even men whose 
means made them as Independent of theory as Mr 
Pendrell and Mr Wace , encouraged by reflcctmg 
that they were not in a place of worship, and would 
not bo obliged to stay longer than they chose There 
was a muster of all Dissenters who could spare the 
morning bme, and on the back benches were all the 
aged Churchwomcn who shared the remnants of the 
K sacrament wine, and who were humbly anxious to 
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neglect nothing ecclesiastical or connected with 
“ going to a better place.” 

At eleven the arrival of listeners seemed to have 
ceased. Mr. Lyon was seated on the school tribune 
or dais at his particular round table ; another round 
table, with a chair, awaited the Curate, with whose 
superior position it was quite in keeping that he 
should not be first on the ground. A couple of 
extra chairs were placed farther back, and more 
than one important personage had been requested 
to act as chairman ; but no Churchman would place 
himself in a position so equivocal as to dignity 
of ^pect, and so unequivocal as to the obligation of 
sitting out the discussion ; and the Rector had before- 
hand put a veto on any Dissenting chairman. 

Mr. Lyon sat^ patiently absorbed in his thoughts, 
with his notes in minute handwriting lying before 
him, seeming to look at the audience, but not seeing 
them. Every one else was contented that there 
should be an interval in which there could be a 
little neighbourly talk. 

Esther was particularly happy, seated on a side- 
bench near her father’s side of the tribune, with Felix 
close behind her, so that she could turn her head 
and talk to him. He had been very kind ever since 
that morning when she had called at his home, more 
disposed to listen indulgently to what she had to 
blind to her looks and movements. If 
e had never railed at her or ignored her, she would 
ave been less sensitive to the attention he gave 
er , but ^ it was, the prospect of seeing him 
cemed to hght up her hfe, and to disperse the old 
ulness. She looked unusually charming to-day, 
rom the very fact that she was not vividly conscious 
of having a mind near her that asked 
r o be something better than she actually was. 
‘consciousness of her own superiority amongst 
people around her was superseded, and even a 
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few bnef weeks had ^ven a softened expression to 
her eyes, a more femminc beseechingness and self- 
doubt to her manners Perhaps, however, a little 
new defiance was rismg^ in place of the old contempt 
— defiance of the Trebian views concerning Felix 
Holt. 

“ What a very mce-looking young woman your 
minister’s daughter is I ” said Mrs Tihot m an under- 
tone to Mrs Muscat, who, as she had hoped, had 
found a seat next to her quondam friend — “quite 
the lady ” 

“Rather too much so, considenng,” said Mrs 
Muscat. “She’s thought proud, and that’s not 
pretty m a girl, even if there was anything to back 
it up But now she seems to be encouraging that 
young Holt, who scoffs at everything, ' as you may 
judge by his a^ipearance She has despised his 
betters before nbw , but I leave you to judge whether 
a young man Who has taken to low ways of getting 
his living can'vpay for fine cambnc handkerchiefs 
and light kid gloves ” 

Mrs Muscat lowered her blond eyelashes and 
swayed her neat head just perceptibly from side to 
side, with a sincere desire to be moderate in her 
'^\expressions, nrj^thstanding any shock that facts 
r ^fUght have p idaher 

icaiii“Dear, r Vage said Mrs Tiliot “What I that is 
ByGa-ng HrJ edifiiPg forward now without a cravat? 
u i-^B nevt^tive , dfam before to notice him, but I’ve 
heard Tiliot laB.Tng about hmi They say he’s a 
dangerous character, and gucs stirring up the work- 
ing men at Sproxton, And — well, to be sure, such 
great eyes and such a great head of hair — it is enough 
to fnghten one. What can she see in him ? Qufre 
below her ” 

“Yes, and brought up a goiemcss,” said Mrs 
Muscat , “ you’d have thought she’d know better 
how to choose. But the minister has let her get the 


a man 
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upper hand sadly too much. It’s a pity in 
of God — I don’t deny he’s thaV^ 

“Well, I am sorry,” said Mrs, Tiliot, for I meant 
her to give my girls lessons when they came from 
school.” 

Wace and Mr. Pendrell meanwhile were 
staging up and looking round at the audience, 
nodding to their fellow-townspeople with the affa- 
bility due^ from men in their position. 

It s time he came now,” said Mr. W^ace, looking 
at his watch and comparing it with the schoolroom 
cock. “This debating is a newfangled sort of 

Rector would never have given in 
o it if ^ere hadn’t been good reasons. Nolan said 
he wouldnt come. He says this debating is an 
a eis imI sort of thing ; the Atheists are very fond 
^ It Theirs is a bad book to take a leaf out of. 
However, we shall hear nothing but what’s good 

from Mr. Sherlock. He preaches a capital sermon— 
for such a young man.” 

duty to support him — not to 
» V® Dissenters,” said Mr. 

Labron everybody hasn’t felt that. 

itmiM h It himself, if not Lukyn. 

propi?’^^ alleged business myselfuf I had thought 

^ Wace, turn- 

dooronaIeveI^thaoplS^'T“°'^ 

and thp clapped their hands, 

Dts«?enfprc R»llowcd even by most of the 

popular Si'in/ n?' "^1^ ^ ^ 

to from the Sder Dcb^J^s’^’b 7?*^ 

but on calbno- Jl at some distance, 

on calling at Labron’s office he had found that 
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tho affair which demanded his presence had been 
deferred, and so had driven round to the Free 
School Christian came m behind him 
Mr Lyon was now roused from his abstraction, 
and, stepping from his slight elevation, begged 
Mr Debarry to act as moderator or president on 
the occasion 


“ With all my heart,” said Phihp “ But Mr 
Sherlock has not arrived, apparently ? ” 

“ He tames somewhat unduly,” said Mr Lyon 
“Nevertheless there may be a reason of which 
we know not. Shall I collect the thoughts of 
the assembly by a brief introductory address m the 
mterval ? ’’ 

“No, no, no,” said Mr Wace, who saw a limit to 
his powers of endurance “ Mr Sherlock is sure 
to be here m a minute or two ” 

“ Christian,” said Philip Debarry, who felt a slight 
misgiving, “Just be so good — but stay, 111 go my- 
self Excuse me, gentlemen; I'll drive round to 
Mr Sherlock’s lodgings He may be under a little 
mistake as to the time Studious men arc sometimes 
rather absent. You needn’t come with me, Chnstian ” 


As Mr Debarry went out, Rufus Lyon stepped on 
to the tribune again in rather an uneasy state of 
mind A few ideas had occurred to him, emmently 
fitted to engage the audience profitably, and so to 
wrest some edification out of an unforeseen delay 
But his native delicacj made him feel that m this 


assembly the Church people might fairly decline any 
“deliverance” on his part which exceeded the pre^ 
gramme, and Mr Wace’s negative had been energetic. 
But the little man suffered from impnsoned ideas, and 
was as restless as a racer held in He could not sit 
down again, but walked backwards and forwards 
stroking his chin, emitting his low guttural intenet> 
tion under tho pressure of clauses and sentences which 
he longed to utter aloud, as ho would have done in 
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study. There was a low buzz in the room 
which helped to deepen the minister’s sense that the 
thoug-hts witliin him were as divine messeng'ers un- 
4 - 1 ?^ ^ rejected by a trivial gfeneration. Many of 
the audience were standing; all, except the old 
^hurchwomen on the back seats, and a few devout 
issenters who kept their eyes shut and gave their 
chat^ ^ gentle oscillating motion, were interested in 

“Your father is uneasy,” said Felix to Esther. 

^ think, he is feeling for his 

he ^ at • 

him anything two yards before 

of wbnf them ; and it makes him so unconscious 
expect or want.” 

Feliv whether he has them,” said 

anoroaS of him, and 

of pleasured r showed a gleam 

Tv ‘^ehef from his abstracted isolation. 
Miss Lyon is afraid that you are at a loss for 
spectacles, sir,” said Felix. 

his hand Fe^hx ?IoIt^^tn” Mr. Lyon, laying 

on a level wi^ the^inistS^r^!?”% 

g^lorious triTfh oiP. s shoulder, “ it is a vciy 

as a counterpoise u P^'^^ent moment, that 

(wherein, as^I apprehend 
trained not only for^the t^r, 

heritap-e rq T ifo ^ ^smission of an improved 

ow^Tntr^ce Wo you msist, but also Sr our 

scheme) it is I qav Initiation in the Divine 

iu what are cile^’tb Erlorious truth, that even 

lib* thL^of evoeoSr- "“‘J 

a broken rainbow dreams which are brief as 

^ long historv 4 - ° duration, yet seem to comprise 

momo^ot f j°yV *“>■ 

y oe a beginning of a new spiritual 
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energy , and our poise would doubtless be a coarse 
and clumsy notation of the passage from that which 
was not to that which is, even in the finer processes 

of the material world — and how much more ” 

Esther was watching her father and Felix, and 
though she was not within hearing of what was 
being said, she guesced the actual state of the case 
—that the inquiry about the spectacles had been 
unheeded, and that her father was losmg himself 
and embarrassmg Felix m the intricacies of a dis- 
sertation There was not the stillness around her 
that would have made a movement on her part seem 
conspicuous, and she was impelled by her anxiety 
to step on the tribune and walk up to her father, 
who paused, a little startled 

“ Pray see whether you have forgotten your spec- 
tacles, father If bo, I will go home at once and 
look for them ’’ 

Mr Lyon was antomatlcally obedient to Esther, 
and he began immediately to feel m his pockets 

” How IS it that Miss Jermyn is so fnendly with 
the Dissenting parson?” said Chnstian to Quorlen, 
the Tory printer, who was an infamate of his ‘ ‘ Those 
grand Jermyns are not Dissenters surely?” 

“ WW Miss Jermyn?” 

“ Why — don’t you see? — that fine girl who is talk- 
ing to him ” 

‘Miss Jermyn I Why, that’s the little parson’s 
daughter ” 

“His daughter!” Chnstian gave a low bnef 
whistle, which seemed a natural expression of sur- 
prise that “the rusty old ranter” should have a 
daughter of such distinguished appearance 

Meanwhile the search for the spectacles had proved 
vain “’Tis a gnevous fault in me, my dear,” said 
the little man humbly , “ I become thereby sadly 
burdensome to you ” ^ 

“ I will go at once,” said Esther, refusing to let 
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instead of her. But she had scarcely stepped 
off the tribune when Mr. Debarry re-entered, and 
there was a commotion which made her wait. After 
a low-toned conversation with Mr. PendreU and Mr. 
wace, Philip Debarry stepped on the tribune with 
nis hat in his hand, and said, with an air of much 
concern and annoyance : 

“l am sorry to have to tell you, ladies and ^cntle- 

owing to some accidental^cause 
be explained as nothing serious 
nnt Sherlock IS absent from his residence, and is 

®arly, his landlady 
apTPP^aKi himself by a walk on this 

v^en f ^ ^ habit, she tells me, 

hi nnf study; and he 

I shall . Do not let US be too anxious. 

r r£ It F^4°to‘’L™4t ^^4%“ 

Unde? ^ 

PWUp, tumin/toZ ‘SnSerf r; j the 
debate must be adjourned,” presume tUat tne 

his Sthet®sp‘e';4 w“ drowne??’ '• 

of the Church people from thef ^ \ “ general nsing 

adjournment was not ^togShf. lamentable, the 
"Good g-rarious m??” , M 
took her husband's arm << 1**1 ^ si’® 

man hasn’t fallen into the rivir f “ 

But some of the mt^ 

temper wpc not ?t ^ Dissenters, whose 

buamess7Ld *'.hab^ of retail 

mto,-nrer,r,nntc ™,b'ss, implying that in their 

Orkney iniury to life o?l?mb*^“““ bad not depended 
totheneighw£h!n?'^-“‘J>y?’’’\®?^^ “'■• M“a®at 

tnoour behind him, hfting his eyebrows and 
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shoulders, and laughing in a way that showed that, 
deacon as he was, ho looked at the afTair m an entirely 
secular light 

But Mrs Muscat thought it v/ould be nothing bat 
right to have all the waters dragged, agreeing in 
this with the majonty of the Church ladies 

“ I regret sincerely, Mr Lyon,” said Philip 
Debarry, addressing the minister with politeness, 
“that I must say good-moming to you, with the 
sense that I have not been able at present to con- 
tribute to your satisfaction as I had wished ” 

“ Speak not of it in the way of apology, sir,” 
said Mr Lyon, in a tone of depression “ I doubt 
not that you yourself have acted in good faith Nor 
Will I open any door of egress to constructions such 
as anger often deems ingenious, but which the dis- 
closure of the simple truth may expose as erroneous 
and uncharitable fabncations 1 wish you good- 
morning, sir ” 

When the room was cleared of the Church people, 
Mr Lyon wished to soothe his own spint and that 
of his flock by a few reflections introductory to a 
partmg prayer But there was a general resistance 
to this effort. The men mustered round the minister, 
and declared their opmion that the whole thing was 
disgraceful to the Church Some said the Curate’s 
absence had been cccuived from the first Others 
more than hinted that it had been a folly m Mr, Lyon 
to set on foot any procedure in common with Tones 
and clergymen, who, if they ever aped civility to 
Dissenters, would never do anything but laugh at 
them m their sleeves Brother Kemp urged in his 
heavy bass that Mr Lyon should lose no time in 
sending an account of the affair to the Palnot , and 
Brother Hawldns, m his high tenor, observed' that 
It Was an occasion on which some stinging thing’s 
might bo said with all the extra effect of an apropos ° 
The position of receiving a many-voiced lecture 
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from the members of his church was familiar to Mr. 
Lyon ; but now he felt weary, frustrated, and doubtful 
temper. Felix, who stood by and saw that 
this man of sensitive fibre was sufferingf from talkers 
whose noisy superficiality cost them nothing, got 
exasperated. ** It seems to me, sirs,” he burst in, 
with his predominant voice, “that Mr. Lyon has 
hitherto had the hard part of the business, while you 

have had the> easy one. Punish 
the Church clergy , if you like — they can take care of 
hemselves. ^ But don’t punish your own minister, 
t s no business of mine, perhaps, except so far as 
tairplay is everybody’s business ; but it seems to me 
the time to ask Mr. Lyon to take a little rest, instead 

many wasps.” 

By this speech Felix raised a displeasure which 
or.' minister as well as on himself ; but he 

immediate end The talkers dropped 
persistence, and Mr. Lyon 
quitted the held of no combat with a small group 
imperious friends, to whom he confided 
nanpr Committing his argfument fully to 

^ K r’ ^ discrimmating editor, 
nnt personalities,” he added, “I have 

man wac showing. For, say that this young 

armimf-ni-Q^f^ ^ Were but ill provided with 

so^nnr an^* Stand evcD for a moment on 

ill because one curate is 

un anv n Episcopacy is false. If I held 

dLitnL.H T ° it would be the well- 

himfdf one orthe^Church 

and^weak-kneed hi/ place //Th! 

duttrioi^^\**^ Debarry did not neglect to make in- 
had detainp«?^fl?' the accidents which 

morninfr n Theodore Sherlock on his 

S alk. That well-intentioned j-^oung divine 
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was seen no more in Treby Magna But the nver 
was not dragged, for by the evening coach the 
Rector received an explanatory letter The Rev 
Theodore’s agitation had increased so much dunng 
his walk, that the passing coach had been a means 
of deliverance not to be resisted , and, hterallj at 
the eleventh hour, he had hailed and mounted the 
cheerful Tally-ho I and earned away his portion of 
the debate in his pocket 

But the Rector had subsequently the satisfaction 
of receiving Mr Sherlock’s painstaking production 
in pnnt, with a dedication to the Rev. Augustus 
Debarry, a motto from St. Chrysostom, and other 
additions, the fruit of npemng leisure. He was 

sorry for poor Sherlock, who wanted confidence” , 
but he was convinced that for his own part he had 
taken the course which under the circumstances was 
the least compromising to the Church Sir Maximus, 
however, observed to his son and brother that he 
had been right and they had been wrong as to the 
danger of vague, enormous expressions of gratitude 
to a Dissenting preacher, and on any differences of 
opinion seldom failed to remind them of that precedent 


CHAPTER XXV 

Your follow-man ? — Divide the epithet 
Say rather, you’re the fellow, he the man 

( 

When Chnstian quitted the Free School with the 
discovery that the young lady whose appearance 
had first startled him with an indefinable impression 
in the market-place was the daughter of the old 
Dissenting preacher who had shown so much agitated 
curiosity about bis name, ho felt very much like 
uninitiated chess-player who sees that the pieces are 
in a peculiar position on the board, and might ope° 
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the way for him to give checkmate, if he only knew 
how. Ever since his interview with Jermyn, his 
mind had been occupied with the charade it offered 
to his ingenuity. What was the real meaning of 
the lawyer’s interest in him, and in his relations with 
Maurice Christian B 3 '’cliffe ? Here was a secret i and 
secrets were often a source of profit, of that agree- 
able kind which involved little labour. Jermyn had 
hinted at profit which might possibly come through 
him ; but Christian said inwardly, with well-satisfied 
self-esteem, that he was not so pitiable a nincompoop 
^ to trust Jermyn. On the contrary, the only problem 
before him was to find out by what combination of 
independent knowledge ho could outwit Jermyn, elude 
any purchase the attorney had on him through his 
past history, and get a handsome bonus, by which 
a somewhat shattered man of pleasure might live 
we vntbout a master. Christian, having early 
exhausted the more impulsive delights of life, had 
become a sober calculator ; and he bad made up his 
mind that, for a man who had long ago run through 

^ great family was the 
if n of retirement after that of a pensioner ; but 
Ipf if q 1 **^00 offered, a person of talent must not 
nf fiog-ers. He held various ends 

ton imriafi danger in pulling at them 

Whirb forgotten the surprise 

Mr Pro , I^^'op the punch-ladle, when 

sL'd “ the steward’s room, had 

conrj»m»*ri oauied Henry Scaddon had been 

Ap-ain T ^ lawsuit about the Transome estate. 

the family lawyer of the 
betwfy'n about the exchange of names 

know ac SycHffe ; he clearly wanted to 

The ^ could about Bycliffe’s history, 

•^oinc claim remote that Bycliffe had had 
difiicultv Transome property, and that a 

^ « d arisen from his being confounded with 
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Henry Scaddon But hitherto the other incident 
which had been apparently connected with the inter- 
change of names — Mr Lyon’s demand that he should 
wnle down the name Maurice Chnstian, accompanied 
with the question whether that were his whole name 
— had had no visible Imk with the inferences arnved 
at through Crowder and Jermyn 

The discovery made this morning at the Free 
School that Esther was the daughter of the Dis- 
senting preacher at last suggested a possible link 
Until then, Christian had not known why Esther’s 
face had impressed him so peculiarly , but the 
mmister’s chief association for him was with Bycliffe, 
and that association served as a flash to show him 
that Esther’s features and expression, and still more 
her bearmg, now she stood and w'alked, revived 
Bycliffe’s image Daughter? There were various 
ways of bemg a daughter Suppose this were a case 
of adoption suppose Bycliffe were known to be 
dead, or thought to be dead “ Begad, if the old 
parson had fancied the ongmal father was come to 
life again, it was enough to frighten him a little 
Slow and steady,” Christian said to himself , “ I’ll 
get some talk with the old man again He's safe 
enough one can handle him without cuttmg one’s 
self rU tell him I knew Bycliffe, and was his 
fellow-pnsoner I’ll worm out the truth about this 
daughter Could pretty Annette have married again, 
and married this little scarecrow? There’s no 
knowing what a woman will not do ” 

Christian could see no distinct result for hunself 
from his industry , but if there were to be any such 
result, it must be reached by foUowmg out every 
clue , smd to the non-legal mind there are dim pos- 
sibilities In lav and heirship which prevent any issue 
from seeming too miraculous 

The consequence of these meditations was that 
Christian hung about Treby more than usual in his 
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leisure time, and that on the first opportunity he 
ccos e Mr Lyon in the street with suitable civility, 
. , that since the occasion which had broug'ht 

^®fore he had often 
wished to renew their conversation, and, with Mr. 
^yons permission, would now ask to do so. After 

Jermyn, that this 

ooqQPcJ happened by some accident to 

certainlv ® locket and pocket-book, was 

whethi^ J f husband, and was ig^norant 

diLd^ Chnstian BycHffe were h^^ or 

hL ^/star’s mind had become easy again; 

renderinL V “ P^^onal Itafis 

tionarv gradually oblivious of Jermyn ’s precau- 

MdZtlf ! pursuing inquiries, 

should of interest turned up, Mr. Lyon 

Christin^ aoqu^nted with it. Hence, when 

suroS^snd ^“-.«>e minister, taken by 

anSeties, said, hd^plessty tecoUections of former 

to Jdfesl youSo^M/jermlm 

valuable^ him^^o^f^hriTn that was a more 

minister ha^ made a the 

was needful to be wa^. Jermyn, and it 

be S°th^^ answered, «it may 

passes betwL^°^ 1° 

Jermyn.” hould not be known to Mr. 

^as no ^clear 

than concerninP- Ch^r,-* concermng Jermyn 

the POsSufy ote* 

say, and he invited ^ ^ ^hat this man had to 

Yard, where they could^lS to Malthousc 

Once in Mr I m pnvate. 

dialogue b> Christian opened the 

■> > ng that since he was in this room 
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before it had occurred to him that the anxiety ho 
had observed m Mr Lyon might be owing to some 
acquaintance with Maurice Christian Bycliffe — a 
fellow-pnsoner in France, whom he, Chnstian, had 
assisted m gettmg freed from his imprisonment, 
and -who, in fact, had been the owner of the tnfles 
which Mr Lyon had recently had in his possession 
and had restored Chnstian hastened to say that 
he knew nothing of Bycliffe’s history smee they had 
parted in France, but that he knew of his marnage 
with Annette Ledru, and had been acquainted with 
Annette herself He would be very glad to know 
what became of Bycliffe, if ho could, for he liked 
him uncommonly 

Here Chnstian paused , but Mr Lyon only sat 
changing colour and tremblmg This man’s beanng 
and tone of mind were made repulsive to him by 
being brought m contact with keenly-felt memones, 
and he could not readily summon the courage to 
give answers or ask questions 

“May I ask if you knew my fnend Bycliffe?” said 
Chnstian, trying a more direct method 
“ No, sir , I never saw him ” 

“ Ah 1 well — you have seen a very stnkmg hkeness 
of him It’s wonderful — unaccountable , but when 
I saw Miss Lyon at the Free School the other day, 
I could have sworn she was Bycliffe’s daughter ” 
“Sir!" said Mr Lyon, In his deepest tone, half 
nsing, and holding by the arms of his chair, “ these 
subjects touch mo with too sharp a point for you to 
be justified m thrusting them on me out of mere 
levity Is there any good you seek or any injury you 
fear in relation to them ? ” 

“Precisely, sir We shall come now to an under- 
standing Suppose I believed that the young lady 
who goes by the name of Miss Lyon was the danp-hter 
of Bycliffe ? ” 

Mr Lyon moved his lips silently 
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suppose I had reason to suspect that thew 

wir advanfcag-e for her if the law 

knew who was her father ? ” 

« 0“t of all reScence, 

oftv nf , ® "S^***- Nevartheleas I appeal to the 

hi; fellow-mao, not to thrust himself between 

myself.” “* disclose the truth to her 

^1 in g-ood time,” said Christian. “ We must do 

- Annettes chad ? ” 
been shivered as if the edge of a knife had 

auction T fi?™“ ’"'f tl^® tone of this 

question, by the very fact that it mten.;ifipd ht«j anti- 

wtet^ mu'ltlbe^’ to collect himself for 

operation ^ ^odurance of a painful 

coolly f< it is true 
Proceed with statement 

duty.” ^ tatement which may concern my 

pri^e thm fhe *°. this : If there’s a 

daup-hter I am rr^^u hand over to ByclifFe^s 

who’ll take precious goodca- / t 11° 5 ° 

winked. And that lawyer it [L\ , 

good sir, if youVe bTen tLi5 J®’’™!'®* .Why, my 

confidence, you’ve been 'oto your 

the weasel. It strikes me i-h^F 

a little anxious about th^sl ^ 

you put Jermyn on rr>s,t of poor Bychffe’s, 

I thi4 I am ri^t?” luquines of me. Eh? 

I do not deny it.” 

Pvc means 

■J yoa desire Sly justlcTr" ‘° 
daugfhter, I shonJd ^ ^ f daughter, step- 

uld say — don t so much as -wink to 
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yourself before Jermyn , and If yoaVe got any oaoer; 
or tt.ngs of th« sort that may come m evid^c? m 
these confounded rascals the lawyers call ir oi 
them tight, for if they get 

may soon fly up the chimney nive I^aid enougf?®^ 

wrh M T “ P^TOsed any further communilition 
wth Mr Jermyn, sir , indeed, I have nothing fSXr 
to communicate Except that one fact 
my daughtt* bi^, which I have erred m cooceSISf 
fere Sm ° O'^dtare, nor do I treolSf 

aboo?S, »ofea“;oT'etfe„rp“ iT'i f' 

datie-hter’s lotereet, mind ” “ 

“ Sir, I shall be silent,” said Mr T ven ^.4.u , , 

h “ acumen'll 

fidMt contempt for the old man-“ unless I wS 
called upon by some tribunal to declare the wS 
truth in this relabon , m which case I should subm t 
myself to that authority of investigation which m a 
re^isite of social order ” * 

Christian departed, feeling satisfied that hi. Ko,i 
ffot the utmost to be obtained at present out of tte 
Dissenting preacher, whom be had not daroH r 
question more closely He must look out for rko ° 
hgbts, and perhaps, too, he might catch a stra^^^ 
^ stirring the sediment of Mp Crowder^ 

But be must not venture on mquines that mi^hf 
noticed He was in awe of Jermyn 
When Mr Lyon was alone |he paced up and dr. 
among his books, and thought aloud in 
relieve himself after the constraint of ttis 
“ I Will not wait for the urgency of npr-^c 
said, more than once “I will tell the chdd^^^’,' 
compulsion And then I shaU fear nothine- ’ 
unwonted spirit of tenderness has filli-rT u ^ 

She ^.u forgive me ” of late 
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CHAPTER XXVL 


Consideration Hke an angei cnmc 

I oFcndmg Adam out oflicr j 

lLca\ ing- her body as a paradise 

io envelop and contain celestial splnts. 

Shakespeare : Hertiy V. 

stren^h^ needful 

with the rp-nluf Came downstairs 

without the pother day should not pass 

himseT* but^h^ on 

-l/ma’<l.L“los:rcVE/tht' 

/“t^‘breakfSEsthfr7aM^f‘’^ was ffone 
goingto Duffi^Id tose^th^^^I^b 

br^2t."’ot Ll2' -4 no 

ag:ain. I wish ’ you tvmjM hard 

before breakfast^; it makes^^ Alleyne’s Alarm 
eggs.*^ maices jqu cry and forg:et the 

hearts as are h^MlV^^is^E 'fu^ » there’s 

“ I think not,” ^'y^dy. 

«ough for the heart of ttf' leatterf 

%T fo?a%o"o?raI,?--''”"** ■"'^• 

«^y^l be dead’before nfeht” ® '‘° 

Mr. Lyon^w^ly“‘<?L?^°“’ STooiJ Lyddy,” said 
“v/hat hsM vnr. “®P»rt 'oto the kitchen.” 

«isted Esther I to>day, father?” per- 

Lyon wt as if tS ^ 

to delay, « j jj were a fresh summons not 

omethingr of grreat moment to 
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db, my dear , and smce you are not otherwise de- 
manded, I will ask you to come and sit with me 
upstairs ” 

Esther wondered what there could be on her father’s 
mind more pressmg than his mommg studies 

She soon knew Motionless, but mentally stirred 
as she had never been before, Esther listened to her 
mother’s story, and to the outpounng of her step- 
father’s long-pent-up experience The rays of the 
morning sun which fell athwart the books, the sense 
of the beginning day, had deepened the solemnity 
more than mght would have done All knowledge 
which alters our lives penetrates us more when 
it comes in the early morning the day that has 
to be travelled with something new and perhaps 
for ever sad in its light, is an image of the life that 
spreads beyond But at night the time of rest is , 
near 

Mr. Lyon regarded his narrafave as a confession— 
as a revelation to this beloved child of his own 
miserable weakness and error But to her it seemed 
a revelation of another sort her mind seemed suddenly , 
enlarged by a vision of passion and struggle, of 
delight and renunciation, in the lot of bemgs who 
had hitherto been a dull enigma to her And m 
the act of unfoldmg to her that he was not her real 
father, but had obly striven to cherish her as a 
father, had only longed to bo loved as a father, the 
odd, wayworn, unworldly man became the object of 
a new sympathy in which Esther felt herself exalted 
Perhaps this knowledge would have been less power- 
ful wUhiB her, but for the mental preparation that 
had come dunng the last two months from her 
acquaintance with Felix Holt, which had taught 
her to doubt the mfallibihfy of her own standard, 
and raised a presentiment of moral depths that were 
hidden from her 

Esther had taken her place opposite to her father- 
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and had not moved even her clasped hands while 
he speaking. But after the long outpouring 

in which he seemed to lose the sense of ever}'thing 
but the memories he was giving utterance to, be 
paused a little while and then said timidly : 

“This is a late retrieval of a long error, Esther. 
I make not excuses for myself, for we ought to strive 
that our aifections be rooted in the truth. Neverthe- 
less you ” 

Esther had risen, and had glided on to the wooden 
stool on a level with her father’s chair, where he 
was accustomed to lay books. She wanted to speak, 
but the floodgates could not be opened for words 
alone. She threw her arms round the old man’s 
neck and sobbed out with a passionate cry, “ Father, 

father 1 forgive mo if I have not loved you enough. 
I will 1 will I ” JO 


The old man’s Httle delicate frame was shaken 

and joy that were almost painful in 

n^c if Solng to ask forgive- 
n^s of her who asked It for herself ^ In that moment 

kvv emotion one ray of the minister’ls 

i ^ ® O'^g’ht, ** Surely the work of 


'-t^urcly ^the work of grace i s 
hX - - heart that t^e Ui 

relieved hVr Ml heS'’ Whe f 

she «jnf r ^When she raised her hea< 3, 

beforfh^ anfil ° ® booking fixed) y 

Presentlv shp. In httle hand in the mimsterii >, 

were verv^ vetff ^ working man, father ; yola 

used i-n *7’ ^ niothcr had beei 

Tady.” weU born she was a 

could ^ve^cr.”*”^ ^ ^ 

^UTse ^^ainess as to the 

urse Lsther s mmd was taking. He had anticipated 
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before h5s disclosure, from bis long-standing discern- 
ment of tendencies m her which were often the cause 
of silent gnef to him, that the discovery likely to have 
the keenest interest for her would be that her parents 
had a higher rank than that of the poor Dissenting 
preacher , but she had shown that other and better 
sensibihbes were predominant. He ^rebuked himself 
now for a hasty and shallow judgment concerning the 
chdd’s mner hfe, and waited for new clearness 

“ But that must bo the best life, father,” said 
Esther suddenly nsmg, with a flush across her pale- 
ness mid standing with her head thrown a little 
backward, as if some lUummation had ^ven her a 
new decision “ That must bo the best hfe.” 

“ Wbat life, my dear child?” 

“Why, that where one bears and docs everything 
bccause'^of some great and strong feeling — so that 
this and that m one’s circumstances don’t signify ” 
“Yea, venly» but the feehng that should be thus 
supren« is devotedness to the Divme Will ” 

Esther did not speak , her father’s words did not 
fit on to the impressions -wrought m her by what ho 
had told her She sat down agam, and said, more 

^amma did not speak much of my — first father? ” 
“Not much, dear She said he was beautiful to 
the eye, and good and generous , and that his family 
was of those who have been long privileged among 
their fellows. But now I -will deliver to you the 
letters, which, together with a ring and locket, are 
the only -visible memorials she retamed of him ” 

Mr Lyon reached and dehvered to Esther the box 
containing the relics “ Take them, and examme them 
in privacy, my dear And that I may no more err by 
concealment, I wnll tell you some late occurrences 
that bear on these memonals, though to my present 
apprehension doubtfully and confusedly ” 

He then narrated to Esther all that had passed 
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between himself and Christian. The possibility— to 
which Mr. Lyon’s alarms had pointed— that her real 
father might still be living, was a new shock. She 
could not speak about it to her present father, but it 
was registered m silence as a painful addition to the 
uncertainties which she suddenly saw hanging over 


I have little confidence in this man’s allegations,” 
ended. I confess his presence and speech 
“ the jarring of metal. He bears the 
never conceived aught of more 

He hints at some possible inheritance for you, and 
Ail <3evices of Mr.^Jermyn. 

it ^ foundation. But 

clearer showing.” "" ® 

Esther eagerly. A 

have set LrXe’am.S'pL'S’i^Sf.’ h prospects might 
reason*! oVe« s P^easantiy ; but now, for some 
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To hear with eyes is part of love’s rare wit 

Shakespeahe : Sonnets. 


Wliat cu«;f-nm rrrtii^ ^“stom calls me to’t : — 

Tlie dust on iLnJquctimJ we do’t? 

And mountainoui crro?h.T 
For truth to over-pe7°l!gi5“^h.gh'y heaped 


amongst^hirflock^nri^l°° ’^ent out to see the si( 
the momW ^isthcr, who had been passii 

few roSg retaf memories and tl 

g eiias of her parents, was left aloi 
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in the parlour amidst the lingcnog odours of the 
early dmnrr, not easily got nd of in that small 
house. Rich people, who know nothing of these 
vulgar details, can hardly imagine their significance 
in the history of multitudes of human lives in 
which the sensibilities arc never adjusted to the 
external conditions Esther always felt so much 
discomfort from those odours that she usually 
seized any possibility of escaping from them, and 
to-day they oppressed her the more because she was 
weary with long-continued agitation Why did she 
not put on her bonnet as usual and get out into the 
open air? It was one of those pleasant November 
afternoons — pleasant in the wide country — when the 
sunshine is on the clinging brown leaves of the 
young oaks, and the last yellow leaves of the elms 
flutter down m the fresh but not eager breeze But 
Esther sat stUl on the sofa — pale and with reddened 
eyelids, her curls all pushed back carelessly, and 
her elbow resting on the ndgy black horsehair, 
which usually almost set her teeth on edge if she 
pressed it even through her sleeve — while her eyes 
rested blankly on the dull street Lyddy had said, 
“ Miss, you look sadly , if you can’t take a walk, go 
and he nown ” She had never seen the curls in 
such disorder, and she reflected that there had been 
a death from typhus recently But the obstinate 
Miss only shook her head. 

Esther was waiting for the sake of — not a prob- 
ability, but — a mere possibility, which made the 
broihy odours endurable Apparently, in less than 
half an hour, the possibility came to pass, for she 
changed her attitude, almost started from her seat, 
sat down again, and listened eagerly If Lyddy 
should send him away, could she herself rush out 
and call him back? Why not? Such things were 
permissible where it was understood, from the 
necessity of the case, that there was only fnendship 
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But Lyddy opened the door and said, ** Here’s Mr. 
Holt, miss, wants to know if you’ll g'ive him leave 
to come in. I told him you was sadly.” 

heg- him to come in.” 

I should not have persevered,” said Felix, as 
they shook hands, “ only I know Lyddy’s dismal 

went on, as he seated 
mmself at the other end of the sofa. Or rather — 
for that’s a false way of putting: it — ^you look as if 
you had been very much distressed. Do you mind 
about my taking notice of it ? ” 

He spoke very kmdly, and looked at her more 
persistently than he had ever done before, when 
ner hair was perfect. 

“You are quite right I am not at all ill. But 

J'^^ry much agitated this morning. My 

father has been telling me things I never heard 
before about my mother, and giving me things that 

I -- “ -'y 

Mr T ^ 1 trouble for you and 

could not help being anxious to know 

anfw^red she 

SPP T *7?^ pleasure. It has made me 

father’r?ature.”“ ^ before — depths m mj 

do von^o-^rf\/f day,” he said, it would 

aionp- +ti^ " *■ take you 

‘°f Little Treby, will you ? ” 

hesitatincriT honaet on,” said Esther un- 

together walked out 

to oa^s fields they had 

^ pass through the street; and when Estfadr saw 
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come acquaint'inces, ®he reflected that her walking 
alone with Felix might be a subject of remark — 
all the more because of his cap, patched boots, no 
cravat, and thick stick Esther was a little amazed 
herself at what she had come to So our lives 
glide on the nver ends we don’t know where, and 
the sea begins, and then there is no more jumping 
ashore 

When they were in the streets Esther hardly 
spoke Felix talked with his usual readiness, as 
easily as if he were not doing it solely to divert her 
thoughts, first about Job Tudge’s delicate chest, 
and the probability that the little white-faced 
monkey would not li\e long, and then about a 
miserable beginning of a night-school, which was 
all he could get together at Sproxton , and the 
dismalness of that hamlet, which was a sort of Iip 
to the coalpit on one side and the “ pubhc ” on the 

other and jet a paradise compared with the 

wynds of Glasgow, where there was little more 
than a chink of daylight to show the hatred in 
women’s faces 

But soon they got into the fields, where there was 
a right of way towards Little Treby, now following 
the course of the nver, now crossmg towards a 
lane, and now tummg into a cart-track through a 
plantation 

“ Here we are 1 ” said Felix, when they had 
crossed the wooden bridge, and were treading on 
the slanting shadows made by the elm trunks 
“I think this IS delicious I never feel less un- 
happy than in these late autumn afternoons when 
they are sunny ” 

“Less unhappy 1 There now I” said Esther, 
smiling at him with some of her habitual sauciness 
“I have caught you in self-contradiction I have 
heard you quite funous against puling, melancholy 
people. If I had said what you have just said you 
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would have given me a long" lecture, and told me 
to g’o home and interest myself in the reason of the 
rule of three.” 

“ Very likely,” said Felix, beatingf the weeds, 
according to the foible of our common humanity 
when it has a stick in its hand. ** But 1 don’t think 
myself a fine fellow because I’m melancholy. I 
don t measure my force by the negations in me, 
and think my soul must be a mighty one because 
It is more given to idle suffering than to beneficent 
activity. That’s what your favourite gentlemen do, 
of the Byronic-bilious style.” 

I don’t admit that those are my favourite 
gentlemen.” 

“^*ve heard you defend them—gentlemen like 
your Renes, who have no particular talent for the 
finite, but a general sense that the infinite is the 
right thing for them. They might as well boast of 
nausea as a proof of a strong inside.” 

Stop, stop I You run on in that way to get out 
ot my reach, I convicted you ©f confessing that 
you are melancholy.” ® 

*^’^sting his left hand into 
his pocket, with a shrug; as I could confess to a 
great many other things I’m not proud of. The fact 
not many easy lots to be drawn in the 

h-iv' • *f • J <^on’t say life is not worth 

*?nart^ * f having to a man who has some 

AnH .I i ®«f%®,and feeling and bravery in him. 

u all would be the one who 

-birfl ^ glad to have lived because the world was 
miserable, and his life had come to help 
liftri needed it. He would be the man who 

D T, ® o^ost powers and the fewest selfish wants. 

Vm ofrjf '"hat I see to be best. 

™ ® discontented fellow.” 

y nave you made your life so hard then ? ” 
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said Esther, rather frightened as she asked the 
question “It seems to me yon have tned to find 
just the most difficult taslc.” 

“Not at all,” said Fehx, with curt decision “My 
course was a very simple one It was pointed out 
to me by conditions that I saw as clearly as I see 
the bars of this stile It’s a difficult stile too,” 
added Felix, stndmg over “Shall I help you, or 
will you be left to yourself?” 

“ I can do without help, thank yon ” 

“It was all simple enough,” contmued Felix, as 
they walked on “ If I meant to put a stop to the 
sale of those drugs, I must keep my mother, and of 
course at her age she would not leave the place she 
had been used to And I had made up my mind 
against what they call genteel businesses ” 

“But suppose every one did as you do? Please 
to forgive me for saying so , but I cannot see why 
you could not have lived as honourably with some 
employment that presupposes education and refine- 
ment ” I 

“Because you can’t see my history or my nature,” 
said Felix bluntly “ I have to deterrmne for myself 
and not for other men I don’t blame them, or think 
I am better than they , their circumstances are 
different I would never choose to withdraw myself 
from the labour and common burden of the world , 
hut I do choose to withdraw myself from the push 
and the scramble for money and position. Any m.-m 
IS at hberty to call me a fool, and say that mankind 
are benefit^ by the push and the scramble m the 
long tun But I care for the people who live now 
and will not be hvmg when the long run comes As 
It IS, I prefer gomg shares with the unlucky ” 

Esther did not speak, and there was silence between 
them for a minute or two, till they passed through a 
gate into a plantation where there was no larga 
timber, but only thin stemmed trees and underwood 
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so that the sunligfht fell on the mossy spaces which 
lay open here and there. 

“See how beautifal those stooping birch-stems 
are with the light on them I said Felix. “ Here is 
an old felled trunk they have not thought worth 
carrying away. Shall we sit down a little while ? ” 

“ Y es, the mossy ground with the dry leaves 
sprinkled over it is delightful to one’s feet.” Esther 
sat down and took off her bonnet, that the light 
breeze might fall on her head. Felix, too, threw 
down his cap and stick, lying on the ground vnth 
his back against the felled trunk. 

“I wish I felt more as you do,” she said, looking 
at the point of her foot, which was playing with a 
^ft of moss. “ I can’t help caring very much what 

appens to me. And you seem to care so little about 
yourself.” 


, “ You are thoroughly mistaken,” said J^elix. “It 
IS just because I m a verj'^ ambitious fellow, wdth 
P^sions, wanting a great deal to satisfy 
^ chosen to give up what people call 

. ^ least that has been one determin- 

g reason. t all depends on what a man gets into 

what life thrusts into his mind, 
fo fk present to him as remorse is 

InvATiH’v.. ^ ^ mechanical problem to an 

two things IVe got 
wKnf T them is the picture of 

ahn f 1 hate to be. I’m determined never to 

feUino- 1^7 simpenog or solemn, and 

tclhng professional lies for profit ; or to get tai^gled 

^ must Wink at dishonesty and pocket 

i knavcr/ as part of 

sort of ri 1 ^ into that 

I success. I should want to win- 

beforf-k‘ i become everything that 1 see 

'before... md to be detestable. And what’s more, 
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I should do this, as men are doing It every day, 
for a ndiculonsly small prize — perhaps for none at 
all — perhaps for the sake of two parlours, a rank 
ehgible for the churchwardenship, a discontented 
wife and several unhopeful children ” 

Esther felt af ternble pressure on her heart — the 
certainty of her remoteness from Felix — the sense 
that she was utterly trivial to him 

“The other thmg that’s got into my mind like a 
splinter," said Felix, after a pause, “ is the life of the 
miserable — the spawning life of vice and hunger 
I’ll never be one of the sleek dogs The old Catholics 
are right, with their higher rule and their lower 
Some are called to subject themselves to a harder 
discipline, and renounce things voluntarily which are 
lawful for others It is the old world — ‘ necessitj' is 
laid upon me ’ " 

” It seems to me you arc stricter than my 
father is ” 

“Nol I quarrel with no delight that is not base 
or cruel, but one must sometimes accommodate one’s 
self to a small share. That is the lot of the majority 
I would wish the minority joy, only they don’t want 
my wishes ’’ 

Again there was silence Esther’s cheeks were 
hot in spite of the breeze that sent her hair floatmg 
backward She felt an mward strain, a demand on 
her to see things in a light that was not easy or 
soothing When Felix had asked her to walk, ho 
had seemed so kind, so ahve to what might bo her 
feelings, that she had thought herself nearer to hrni 
than she had ever been before , but since they had 
come out, he had appeared to forget all that And 
yet she was consaous that this impatience of hers 
was very petty Battling in this way with her own 
httle impulses, and looking at the birch -stems 
opposite till her gaze was too wide for her to see any- 
thing distinctly, she was unirivare how Jong they had 
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remained without speaking. She did not know that 
Felix had changed his attitude a little, and was 
resting his elbow on the tree-trunk, while he sup- 
ported his head, which was turned towards her.„ 

Suddenly he said, in a lower* tone than was habitual 
to him : 

“You are very beautiful.*’ 

She started and looked round at him, to see 
whether his face would give some help to the inter- 
pretation of this novel speech. He was looking up 
^ er quite calmly, very much as a reverential 
Protestant might look at a picture of the Virgin, with 
a deyoutness suggested by the type rather than by 

vanity was not in the least 
gra ed ; she felt that, somehow or other, Felix was ' 
going to reproach her. 

looking at her, 

rnm« *■ subtle measuring of forces will ever 

force there would be in one 
was as noble as her 
he/ who made a man’s passion for 

h?s Iifb./ current with all the great aims of 

use* f smarting. It was no 

head *^nnd ^ diguified. She had turned away her 

for a Said, rather bitterly, “ It is difficult 

cVio * *■ u ^*7 to be an 3 rthing good when 

she IS not believed in t ^ ° j 

that she must be cLemplbS” 

had bt^n nrnm Felix 

little hnndc ^°u^u large hand on her two 

“ You °° her knees. 

When I first sawTou.^!!’.' '=°°‘«'"P“ble. 

(mpe'tu''ou°W bu'T Shil" ”‘'ff^P‘'''e' him 

you did looking away. ‘‘You mean 

you am thmk me contemptible then But it was 
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very narrow of you to judge mo m that way, when 
my life had been so different from yours I have 
great faults I know I am selhsh, and think too 
much of my own small tastes and too little of what 
affects others But I am not stupid I am not un- 
feeling I can see what is better ” 

“ But I have not done you mjusbco smce I knew 
more of you,” said Felix gently 

“Yes, you have," said Esther, turning and smiling 
at him through her tears “You talk to mo like 
an angry pedagogue Were you always wise? 
Remember the time when you were foolish or 
naughty ” 

“That IS not far off,” said Felix curtly, taking 
away his hand and clasping it with the other at the 
back of his head The talk, which seemed to be 
mtroducmg a mutual understanding, such as had 
not existed before, seemed to have undergone some 
check 

“Shall we get up and walk back now?" said 
Esther, after a few moments. 

“No,” said Felix entreatingly “Don’t move 
yet I dare say we shall never walk together or sit 
here again ” 

“Why not?” 

“Because I am a man who am warned by visions 
Those old stones of visions and dreams guiding men 
have their truth we are saved by making the future 
present to ourselves.” 

“I wish I could get visions, then,” said Esther, 
smiling at him, with an effort at playfulness, m 
resistance to something vaguely mournful within her 

“That IS what I want," said Felix, looking at her 
very earnestly “Don’t turn your head. Do look 
at me, and then I shall know if I may go on tpeakmg 
1 do believe m you , but I want you to have such a 
vision of the future that you may never lose your best 
self Some charm or other may bo flung about you— 
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some of your atta-of-rose fascinations — and nothing 
but a good strong terrible vision will save you. And 
if it did save you, you might be that woman I was 
thinking of a little while ago when I looked at your 
face : the woman whose beauty makes a great task 
easier to men instead of turning them away from it. 
I am not likely to see such fine issues ; but they may 
come where a woman’s spirit is finely touched. I 
should like to be sure they would come to you.” 

“Why arc you not likely to know what becomes 
of me ? ” said Esther, turning away her eyes in spite 
of his command. “ Why should you not always be 
my father’s friend and mine ? ” 

“Oh, I shall go away as soon as I can to some 
large town,” said Felix, in his more usual tone,— 
“some ugly, wicked, miserable place. I want to be 
a demagogue of a new sort; an honest one, if 
possible, who will tell the people they are blind and 
foolish, and neither flatter them nor fatten on them. 
I have my heritage— an order I belong to. I have 
the blood of a line of handicraftsmen in my veins, 
and I want to stand up for the lot of the handicrafts- 
men as a good lot, in which a man may be better 
trained to all the best functions of his nature than if 
he belonged to the grimacing set who have visiting- 
cards, and are proud to be thouerht richer than their 
neighbours.” ^ 

“Would nothing ever make it seem right to you 
to change your mind ? ” said Esther (she had rapidly 
woven some possibilities out of the new uncertainties 
in her own lot, though she would not for the world 
ave had Felix know of her weaving). ** Suppose, 
uy some means or other, a fortune might come to you 
onourably ^by marriage, or in any other unexpected 

change in your course? ” 

. , said Felix peremptorily; “I will never be 

* “on’t count that as any peculiar virtue, 
me men do well to accept riches, but that is not 
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my inward vocation • I have no fellow-feeJlng’ with 
the nch as a class ; the habits of their lives arc 
odious to mo Thousands of men have wedded 
poverty because they expect to go to heaven for it , 
I don’t expect to go to heaven for it, but I wed it 
because it enables mo to do what I most want to do 
on earth Whatever the hopes for the world may 

be whether great or small — I am a man of this 

generation , 1 will try to make life less bitter for a 
few within my reach It is held reasonable enough 
to toil for the fortunes of a family, though it may 
turn to imbecdity in the third generation I choose 
a family with more chances in it ” 

Esther looked before her dreamily till she said, 
“That seems a hard lot, yet it is a great one” 
She rose to walk back 

“Then you don’t think I’m a fool," said Felix 
loudly, starting to his feet, and then stooping to 
gather up his cap and stick 

“ Of course you suspected me of that stupidity ” 

“Well women, unless they are Saint Theresas or 

Elizabeth Frys, generally think this sort of thing 
madness, unless when they read of it m the Bible.” 

“A woman can hardly ever choose in that way; 
she IS dependent on what happens to her She must 
take meaner things, because only meaner things are 
within her reach ” 

“Why, can you Imagine yourself choosing hard- 
ship as the better lot?" said Felix, looking at her 
With a sudden question in his eyes 

“ Yes, I can,” she said, flushing over neck and brow 
Their words were charged with a meaning dependent 
entirely on the secret consciousness of each Nothing 
had been said which was necessarily personal They 
walked a few yards along the road by which they had 
come, without further speech, till Felix said gently, 
“Take my arm ” She took It, and they walked 
t- homo so, entirely without conversation Felix was 
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struggling as a firm man struggles with a temptation, 
^eing beyond it and disbelieving its lying promise. 
Esther was struggling as a woman struggles with 
the yearning for some expression of love, and with 
vexation under that subjection to a yearning which 
IS not likely to be satisfied. Each was conscious of 
a silence which 'each was unable to break, till they 
entered Malthouse Lane, and were within a few yards 
or the minister’s door. 

“It is getting dusk,” Felix then said; “will Mr. 
i-yon bo anxious about yon ? ” 

Lyddy would tell him that I 

you carried a large 
stick, said Esther, with her light laugh. 

tea, but the con- 
entirely between him and Mr. Lyon 
about the tric^ of canvassing, the foolish personality 
Placards, and the probabilities of Transome’s 

declared himself to 
lodifferent. This scepticism made the 

oo^tKf t>elief in the old 

£iffrap-p nnH Pleached that universal 

God ^'•eeable to the will of 

God, a^ hked to believe that? visible “ instrument ” 

pronounced n Radical Candidate X 

bem? i^ a against Whig finality. Felix, 

suffrac-e wou^d *”°od, contended that universal 

hi wTld Phi agreeable to the devil ; that 

Parliament. represented in 

ae-ain^’pt?^ * ®aid the minister, '^you are 

that von crii°^ paradox ; for you will not deny 

when 



a good dpnTw« ^ SO to some roots 

grooa deal lower down than the franchise. ” 
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“Truly there is a work withm which cannot be 
dispensed with , but it is our prehminary work to 
free men from the stifled hfe of political nullity, and 
bnngf them into what Milton calls ‘ the liberm air,’ 
wherem alone can be wrought the final triumphs of 
the Spirit.” 

“ With all my heart But while Caliban is Caliban, 
though you multiply him by a million, he’ll worship 
every Tnnculo that carries a bottle I forget, thougn 
— ^you don’t read Shakespeare, Mr Lyon ” 

“ I am bound to confess that I have so far looked 
mto a volume of Esther’s as to conceive your mean- 
ing , but the fantasies therein were so little to be 
reconciled with a steady contemplation of that divine 
economy which is hidden from sense and revealed to 
faith, that I forebore the readmg, as hkely to perturb 
my ministrations " 

Esther sat by m an unusual silence The conviction 
that Fehx willed her exclusion from his life was 
making it plain that something more than friendship 
between them was not so thoroughly out of the 
question as she had always Inwardly asserted In 
her pain that his choice lay aloof from her, she was 
compelled frankly to admit to herself the longing 
that it had been otherwise, and that he had entreated 
her to share his difficult life He was like no one else 
to her he had seemed to bring at once a law, and 
the love that gave strength to obey the law Vet the 
next moment, stung by his independence of her, she 
denied that she loved him ; she had only longed for 
a moral support under the negations of her hfe If 
she were not to haie that support, all effort seemed 
useless 

Esther had been so long used to hear the formulas 
of her father’s belief wuthout feeling or understanding 
thenx, that they had lost all power to touch her Ti^ 
first religious experience of her life — the first self- 
questionmg, the first voluntary subjecUon, ifie first 
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longing to acquire the strength ot greater motives 
and obey the more strenuous rule — had come to her 
through Felix Holt. No wonder that she felt as ii 
the loss of him were inevitable backsliding. 

But was it certain that she should lose^ him? 
She did not believe that he was really indifferent 
to her. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Ttites. But what says Jupiter, I ask thee? 

CIoTvn. Alas, sir, I know not j upiter : 

I never drank with him in all my life. 

Titus Androntcus. 


The multiplication of uncomplimentary placards 
noticed by Mr. Lyon and Felix Holt was one of several 
signs that the days of nomination and election were 
approaching. The presence of the Revising Barrister 
in Treby was not only an opportunity for persons 
not otherwise busy to show their zeal for the purifi* 
cation of the voting-lists, but also to reconcile private 
ease and public duty by standing about the streets and 
lounging at doors. 

It was no light business for Trebians to form an 
opinion ; mere fact of a public functionary with 
an unfamiliar title was enough to give them pause, 
as a premiss that was not to be quickly started from. 
To Mr. Pink, the saddler, for example, until some 
distinct injury or benefit had accrued to him, the 
existence of the Re\'ising Barrister was like ihe 
existence of the young giraffe which Wombwell had 
lately brought into those parts — it was to be con'- 
tempUted, and not criticised. Mr. Pink professed a 
deep-dyed Toryism ; but he regarded all fault-finding 
as Radical and somewhat impious, as disturbing to 
trade, and likely to^ offend the gentry or the servants 
through whom their harness was ordered : there wsi 
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3L Nemesis In things which made objection nnsafe, 
and even the Reform Bill was a sort of electnc eel 
which a thriving- tradesman had better leave alone. 
It was only the “Papists ” who hved far enough off 
to bo spoken of uncivilly 

But Mr Pink was food of newS| which he collected 
and retailed with perfect impartiality, notmg facts 
and rejectmg comments Hence he was well pleased 
to have his shop so constant a place of resort for 
loungers, that to many Trebians there was a strong 
assoaation between the pleasures of pfossip and the 
smell of leather He had the satisfaction of chalking 
and cutting, and of keeping his journeymen close at 
work, at the very time that he learned from his visitors 
who were those whose votes had been called in question 
before His Honour, how La-wyer Jermyn had been too 
much for Lawyer Labron about Todd’s cottages, and 
how, in the opinion of some to-wnsmen, this looking 
into the value of people’s property, and swearing it 
down below a certain sum, -was a nasty, inquisitorial 
kind of thing , while others observed that being nice 
to a few pounds was all nonsense — they should put 
the fi^re high enough, and then never mind if a 
voter’s qualification was thereabouts But, said Mr 
Sims the auctioneer, everything was done for the 
sal 0 of the lawyers. Mr Pmk suggested impartially 
that lawyers must live , but Mr Suns, having a ready 
auctioneering wit, did not see that so many of them 
need live, or that babies were born la-wjcrs Mr. 
Pmk felt that this speculation was complicated by 
the ordering of side-saddles for lawyers’ daughters, 
and, returning to the firm ground of fact, stated 
It was getting dusk. 

The dusk seemed deepened the next moment by 
a tall figure obstructing the doorway, at sight of 
whom Mr Pink rubbed his hands and smiled and 
boned more than once, with evident solicitude to 
thow honour where honour was due, while he said • 
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^ Mr. Christian, sir, how do you do, sir ? ” 

nstian answered with the condescending' famili* 
^ superior. » Very badly, I can tell you, 
bese confounded braces that you were to make 
a fine job of. See, old fellow, they’ve burst out 

leave them with me?” 
pi! ^ i them. What’s the news, eh ?” 
pnH K seating himself on a high stool, 

c« ^th a band-whip. 

Mr p- i’ look to you to tell us that,” said 

^ ^uowing smile. YouVe at head- 
Sc^lX I said to Mr. 

Mr Srfll ^ came for some straps, 

question in pretty 
answerr'H terms that you’ve done, sir, and J 

anv^Url^ ^^V^ ^ Not meaning 

“Yo,i T' grammon, Pbk » said Chrfstiam 

win whn You can tell me, if you 

somVs htndbOU?” *° 

at thTauctfone^.*^’'’ ^ >00^“® 

Tommv^’'^onnl°°"^ ^ know well enoug-h. It's 

fellow/ Most pe^'^le kTow°T ’ '="PP'^S'’ ^alf-mad 
him myself for chaf.^ ” Tommy. I’ve employed 

‘‘Sre'cr Christian, 

said Mr. Sms ’o PoUard’s End most likely,” 

self when he Isn’t at tho pnbHc.” 
he carried^ots.” said y**'' 
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“Why, what put that notion into his head?” said 
Christian, who had learned more than he expected 
“The lawing, sir — nothing but the lawing about 
the estate. There was a derJ of it twenty year ago,” 
said Mr Pink. “Tommy happened to turn up 
hereabout at that time , a big, lungeous fellaw, who 
would speak disrespectfully of hanybody ” 

“Oh, he meant no harm,” said Mr Sims “He 
was fond of a drop to dnnk, and not quite right in 
the upper story, and ho could hear no difference 
between Trounsem and Transome It’s an odd way 
of speaking they have m that part where he was 

bom a little north’ard You’ll hear it in his tongue 

now, if you talk to him ” 

' “At the Cross-Keys I shall find him, eh?” said 
Christian, getting off his stool Uood-day, Pink, 
good-day ” 

Christian went straight from the saddler’s to 
Quorlen’s, the Tory printer’s, with whom he had con- 
trived a political spree Quorlen was a new man 
in Trcby, who had so reduced the trade' of Dow, 
the old hereditary pnnter, that Dow had lapsed to 
Whiggery and Radicalism and opinions in general, 
so far as they were contented to express themselves 
in a small stock of types Quorlen had brought his 
Duffield xvit with him, and insisted that religion and 
joking were the handmaids of politics , on which 
principle he and Chnstian undertook the joking, and 
left the religion to the Rector The joke at present 
in question was a practical one Christian, turning m 
to the shop, merely said, “ I’ve found him out — give 
me the placards ” , and, tucking a thickish flat bundle, 
wrapped in a black glazed cotton bag, under his 
arm, walked out into the dusk again 

“ Suppose now,” ho said to himsdf, as he strode 
along — " suppose there should be some secret to be 
got out of this old scamp, or some notion that’s u 
good as a secret to those who know how to use it? 
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That would be virtue rewarded. But I’m afraid the 
old tosspot is not likely to be good for much. There s 
truth in wine, and there may be some in gin an 
muddy beer ; but whether it’s truth worth my knowing, 
is another question. I’ve got plenty of truth in my 
time out of men who were half-seas-over, but never 
any that was worth a sixpence to me.” „ ^ 

The Cross-Keys was a very old-fashioned ” public • 
its bar was a big rambling kitchen, with an undulat- 
ing brick floor ; |tbe small-paned windows threw 
an interesting obscurity over the far-off dres^r, 
garnished with pewter and tin, and with large dishes 
*^hat seemed to speak of better times ; the tw^o settles 
were half pushed under the wide-mouthed chimney, , 
and the grate, with its ibrick hobs, massive iron 
crane, and various pothooks, suggested a generous 
plenty possibly existent in all moods and tenses 
except the indicative present. One waj^ of^ getting 
an idea of our fellow-countrymen’s miseries is to gu 
and look at their pleasures. The Cross-Keys had a 
fungous-featured landlord and a yellow, sickly land- 
lady, with a napkin bound round her head like a 
resuscitated Lazarus ; it had doctored ale, an odour 
of bad tobacco, and remarkably strong cheese. K 
was not what Astrasa, when come back, might be 
expected to approve as the scene of ecstatic enjoyment 
for the beings whose special prerogative it is to lift 
their sublime faces towards heaven. Still, there was 
ample space on the hearth — accommodation for narra- 
tive bagmen or boxmen — room for a man to stretch 
his legs ; his brain was not pressed upon by a white 
wall within a yard of him, and the light did not 
stare in mercilessly on bare ugliness, turning the fire 
to ashes. Compared with some beerhouses of this 
more advanced period, the Cross-Keys of that day 
presented a high standard of pleasure. 

But though this venerable “public” had not 
failed t* share in the recent political excitement of 
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dnnking, the pleasures it offered were not at this 
early hour of the evening sought by a numerous 
company There wore only three or four pipes 
being smoked by the firelight, but it was enough 
for Christian when he found that one of these was 
being smoked by the bill-sticker, whoso large flat 
basket, stuffed with placards, leaned near him 
agamst the settle So splendid an apparition as 
Christian was not a little startling at the Cross- 
Keys, and was gazed at In expectant silence , but ho 
was a stranger in Pollard's End, and was taken for 
the highest stylo of traveller when he declared that 
he was deucedly thirsty, ordered sixpennyworth of 
gin and a large jug of water, and, putting a few 
drops of the spint mto his own glass, invited Tommy 
Trounsem, who sat next him, to help himself 
Tommy was not slower than a shaking hand obliged 
him to be in acceptmg this mvitation He was a 
tall, broad-shouldered old fellow, who bad once been 
good-looking , but his cheeks and chest were both 
hollow now, and his hmbs were shrunken 

“You’ve got some bills there, master, eh?” said 
Chnstian, pointing to the basket. “ Is there an 
auction coming on ? ” 

‘ ‘ Auction? no,” said Tommy, with a gruff hoarseness, 
which was the remnant of a jovial bass, and with an 
accent which differed from the Trebian fitfully, as an 
early habit is wont to reassert itself “ I’ve naught 
to do wi’ auctions , I’m a pol’tical chancter It’s 
me am getting Trounsem into Parl’ment.” 

“Trounsem, says he,” the landlord observed, 
taking ont his pipe with a low laugh “ It’s Tran- 
some, sir ^Maybe you don’t belong to this part 
It’s the candidate ’ull do most for the working men, 
and’s proved it too, in the way o’ being open-handed 
and wishing ’em to enjoy themselves If I'd twentv 
votes, I’d give one lor Transome, and I don’t care 
who hears me.” 
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landlord peeped out from his fungous cluster 
or features v/ith a beery confidence that the high 
g^re of twenty had somehow raised the hypothetic 

value of hie vote. 

4 ^P*ihins, now,” said Tommy, waving his hand 
e landlord, ''you let one gcnclman speak to 
another, will you? This genelman wants to know 

doesn’t he ?” 

What then ? I spoke according,” said the land- 
rd, mildiv holdincr hic ntvfrt 


• t ,, . — 1 4 sam ZQO lauu- 

lord, mildly holding his own, 

« Spilkins,” returned Tommy, 
r», ^ ^ ^ bills are. It’s 

PUDIIC bnsintkcc T»r« lmi 


vYuui Ene oiiis arc. ai-S 
public business. Im none o’ your common bill- 

r.„, sticking np ten guineas 

reward for a sheeo-stMl^kr. nt* in--. 4>un¥ 


reward for a sheep-stealer, or low stuff like that 
Trounsem's bills ; and I’m the rightful 


These are 

uAiisj ana I'm tne ngnnui 

and ^ A Trounscm I am, 

fSt *. i u®®,? ^ J and if Old Nick 

bold on me for poaching, I’ll say, 'You 

oliMfca^f for a I^awyer, Old Nick; every hare and 
T ^i® land is mine ’ ; and what 

to frrt !»’ Tommy ; and we’re going 

aient~thaf s the long and the short 
^ad I m the head o’ the family, and 


I h;ir"“'Vu o' tbc family, and 

and Tack'jonc Johnsons, and Thomsons, 

am Wh.f d '• bnt I’i a Trounsem, I 

^h5« ^bat, master ? ” 

whH« by a blow on the tabic, 

Tdij'Lsed t^^l°ristC“';t 

gravity: A^riscian, who answered, with severe 

bill-JticSng.”*^* ^ honourable than 

fide^to’ side’.' T»i .fr°” 
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— an old family kep’ out o’ my rights. I shall go to 
heaven, for all Old Nick ” 

As these celestial prospects might imply that a 
little extra gm was begmnmg to tell on the bill- 
sticker, Christian wanted to lose no time in arresting 
his attention He laid his hand on Tommy’s arm 
and spoke emphatically. 

“But I’ll tell you what you bill-stickers are not 
up to You should be on the look-out when Debarry’s 
side have stuck up fresh bills, and go and paste yours 
over them. I know where there’s a lot of Debarry’s 
bills now Come along with me, and I’ll show you 
We’ll paste them over, and then we’ll come back and 
treat the company ” 

“ Hooray 1 ” said Tommy “ Let’s be off then 
He was one of the thoroughly inured, onginally 
hale drunkards, and did not easily lose his head or 
legs or the ordmary amount of method in his talk 
Strangers often supposed that Tommy was tipsy 
when he had only taken what he called “ one blessed 
pint,” chiefly from that glorious contentment with 
himself and his adverse fortunes which isunot usually 
characteristic of the sober Bnton He knocked the 
ashes out of his pipe, seized his paste-vessel and his 
basket, and prepared to start, with a satisfactory 
promise that be could know what he was about 

T^e landlord and some others had confidently 
concluded that they understood all about Christian 
now He was a Transome’s man, come to see after 
the bill-sticking m Transome’s interest. The land- 
lord, telling bis yellow wife snappishly to open the 
door for the gentleman, hoped soon to see him again. 

“This IS a Transome’s house, sir,” he observed, 
“ in respect of entertaining customers of that colour! 

I do my duty as a publican, which, if I know it! 
IS to turn back no genciman’s money I say, give 
every genelman a chanch, and the more the merrier 
u) Parl’ment and out of it. And if anybody says 
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they want but two Parrmcnl men, I say it ’ud be 

better for trade if there was six of ’em, and voters 
according ” 

Christian ; **you’rc a sensible 
thcn^eh?”^°*^ mean to vote for Debarry. 

‘‘Not nohow," said the landlord, thinking that 
them^thc^bette^^ were good the more you heard of 

^ 2 td closed behind Christian 
^r< companion, Tommy said : 

vnn you*ro to be my lantern, don’t 

IcaHv vrt Lantern, which I take to mean one as 

voXlU^u tell you wbat--if 

don’^ vnv 1 . Tommy Trounsem, 

aou t you let him drop.” 

alon^°hiir~^w® Christian. » Come 

first.^’ ' Back Brewery wall 

shilli^^* ^ ^®t me drop. Give me a ^ 

you’ll hear fro^S tcH you more nor 

men like me T ^ ^ week. There isna many 

tL: S=^VrnsetVnrr.n1 

Tommy, wae-ir!n,?h”'i^ Which I’d ha’ done,” said 
undisturbed by o°n‘’ dimness 

-if. two to o'Lfroa’ll mTss''“ “.= -j^ootlug for me 
like. You bait ™iir ho f Snanng’s more fishing- 

goodwill to come that“s ’.I-'’ “ -"P* 

gonelman. AnT haA Ihat “5” 

“ But if you’d a nVht ^ ^ auarmg.” 

was it you were ken??^ a Transeme estate, how 

sort o’^ebtn **• TouVe a good 

bom to prLcrtv telling you. There’s folks 

property, and there’s folks catch hold on it ; 
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and the law’s made for them as catch hold I’m 
pretty deep , I see a good deal farther than Spilkins. 
There was Ned Patch, the pedlar, nied to say to me, 
‘You canna read, Tommy,’ says he ‘No; thank 
you,’ says I ; ‘ I’m not going to crack my headpiece 
to make myself as big a fool as you ’ I was fond o’ 
Ned Many’s the pot we've had together ” 

“ I see well enough you’re deep, Tommy. How 
came you to know you were bom to property?” 

“ It was the regestcr — the parish rcgester,” said 
Tomm>, with his knowing wag of the head, “that 
shows as you was born I allays felt it inside me as 
I was somebody, and I could see other chaps thought 
it on mo too , and so one day at Littleshaw, where I 
kcp ferrets and a httlo bit of a public, there comes a 
fine man looking after me, and walking me up and 
down wi’ questions And I made out from the clerk 
as he’d been at the regestcr , and I gave the clerk a 
pot or two, and he got it of our parson as the name 
o’ Trounsem was a great name hereabout And I 
waits a bit for my fine man to come again. Thinks I, 
if there’s property wants a right owner, I shall bo 
called for, for I didn’t know the law then And I 
waited and waited, till I see’d no fun i’ waiting So 
I parted wi’ my public and my ferrets — for she was 
dead a’ready, my wife was, and I hadn’t no cum- 
brance And off I started a pretty long walk to 
this countryside, for I could walk for a wager in 
them days " 

“ Ah I well, hero we are at the Back Brewery wall 
Put down your paste and your basket now, old boy, 
and I’ll help you You paste, and I'll give you thr 
bills, and then you can go on talking " 

Tommy obejed automatically, for he was now 
carried away by the rare opportunity of talking to 
a new listener, and was only eager to go on with his 
story As soon ns his back was turned, and he was 
stooping over his paste-pot, Christian, with quick 
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adriotness, exchanged the placards in his own bag 
for those in Tommy’s basket. Christian’s placards 
had not been printed at Treby, but were a new lot 
which had been sent from Duffield that very day — 
highly spiced,” Quorlen had said, “coming from 
a pen that was up to that sort of thing.” Christian 
had read the first of the sheaf, and supposed they 
were all alike. He proceeded to hand one to Tommy, 
and said : 

“ Here, old boy, paste this over the other. And 
so, v/hen you got into this country-side, what did 
you do?” 

“ Do ? Why, ^ put up at a good public and 
ordered the best, for I’d a bit o’ money in my pocket i 
and I axed about, and they said to me, if it’s 
Trounsem business you’re after, you go to Lawyer 
Jern^n. And I went ; and says I, going along, he’s 
maybe the fine man as walked me up and down. 
But no such thing. I’ll tell yon what Lawyer Jermyn 
was. He stands you there, and holds you away 
from him wi a pole three yard long. He stares at 
you, aud says nothing, till you feel like a Tomfool ; 
fu ^ reats you to set the justice on you ; and 

en e s sorry for you, and hands you money, and 
preaches you a sarmmt, and tells you you’re a poor 
man, and hell give you a bit of advice— and you’d 
better not be meddling wi’ things belonging to the 

law elseyoullbecatchedup ini, big wheel and fly 

7^,?' hi ^ ® “■'J ='^®at, and I wished 

I might never come 1 sight o’ Lawyer Jermyn again. 

vourself ““'gfabourhood, behave 

«outh iVc ' “ y°“’ I deep 

nevef i being deep, ’cause you can 

deenest f ^ r there’s times when the 

deepest fellow’s worst frightened.” 

And s“(hat wasllf? ” ’ Placard. 

“AUf” said Tommy, turning round and bolding 
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the paste-brush in suspense “ Don’t you be run- 
ning too quick. Thinks I, * I’ll meddle no more. 
I’ve got a. bit o' money — I’ll buy a basket, and bo 
a potman It’s a pleasant life I shall live at 
publics and see the world, and pick up ’quaintance, 
and get a chanch penny ’ But when I’d turned 
into the Red Lion, and got myself warm again wi’ 
a drop o’ hot, something jumps into my head. 
Thinks I, Tommy, you’ve done Bnely for yourself- 
you’re a rat as has broke up your bouse to take a 
journey, and show yonrsclf to a ferret. And then 
it jumps into my head I’d once two ferrets as 
turned on one another, and the little un killed 
the big un Says I to the landlady, ‘ Missis, could 
you tell mo of a lawyer,’ says I, ‘not very big 
or fine, but a second size — a pig-potato, like?’ 
‘ That I can,’ says she , ‘ there’s one now in the 
bar parlour ’ ‘ Be so kind ns bring u« together,’ 
says 1. And she cries out — 1 think I hear her now 
— ‘ Mr Johnson 1 ’ And what do you think ? ” 

At this crisis in Tommy’s story the gray clouds, 
which had been gradually thinning, opened «ufl5- 
ciently to let down the sudden moonlight, and 
show his poor battered old figure and face in the 
attitude and with the expression of a narrator sure 
of the coming effect on his auditor , his body and 
neck stretched a little on one side, and his paste- 
brush held out with an alarming intention of tapping 
' Christian’s coat-sleeve at the right moment Christian 
( started to a safe distance, and said ' 

“ It’s wonderful I can’t tell what to think ” 
“Then never do you deny Old Nick,” said Tommy 
with solemnity “ I’ve believed in him more ever 
t since Who was Johnson? Why, Johnson waa 
j the fine man as had walked me up and down with 
1 questions And I out with it to him then and there 
I And he speaks me civil, and says, ‘Come away wi’ 

[ me, my good fellow ’ And be told me a deal o’ law 
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And he says, whether you’re a Tommy Trounscm 
or no, it’s no good to you, but only to them as have 
got hold o’ property. If you was a Tommy 
Trounsem twenty times over, it ’ud be no good, for 
the law’s brought you out ; and your life’s no good, 
only to them as have catched hold o’ the property. 
The more you live, the more they’ll stick in. Not 
as they want you now, sa3'^s he — you’re no good to 
anybody, and you might howl like a dog for iver, 
and the law *ud take no notice on you. Says John- 
son, I’m doing a kind thing by you, to tell you. 
For that’s the law. And if you want to know the 
law, master, you ask Johnson. I heard ’em say 
after, as he was an understrapper at Jermyn’s. I’ve 
never forgot it from that day to this. But I saw 
clear enough, as if the law hadn’t been again’ me, 
the Trounsem estate ’ud ha’ been mine. But folks 
are fools hereabouts, and I’ve left off talking. The 
more you tell ’em the truth, the more they’ll niver 
believe you. And I went and bought my basket 
and the pot*, and 

“ Come, then, fire away,” said Christian. “ Here’s 
another placard.” 


‘ I’m getting a bit dry, master.” 

»Well,^ then, make haste, and you’ll have some- 


thing to drink all the sooner.” 


Tommy turned to his work again, and Christian, 
continuing his help, said, “And how long has Mr. 
J ermyn been cmplo)nng j'ou ? ” 

Oh, no particular time — off and on ; but a week 
r wo ago he sees me upo’ the road, and speaks to 
e uncommon cavil, and tells me to go up to his 

employ. And I was nowa5"s 
p stick the bills to get the family into 

* . there s no man can help the law. 

- family’s the family, whether you carry pots 

turntney J ^ ^ocommon dry ; my head’s a 

turning round ; it’* talking so long on end.” 
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The unwonted excitement of poor Tommy’s memory 
was producing: a reaction. 

“ Well, Tommy," said Christian, who had just 
made a discovery among the placards wh’ch altered 
the bent of his thoughts, “ you may go back to the 
Cross-Keys now, if you hke, here’s a half-crown 
for you to spend handsomely I can’t go back there 
myself just yet, but you may give my respects to 
Spilkins, and mind you paste toe rest of the bills 
early to-morrow morning ’’ 

“Ay, ay But don’t you believe too much i’ 
Spilkins,” said Tommy, pocketing the half-crown, 
and showing his gratitude by giving this advice — 
“ he’s no harm much — but weak. He thinks he’s 
at the bottom o’ things because he scores you up 
But I bear him no ill-will Tommy Trounsem’s a 
good chap , and any day you like to give me half a 
crown, ru tell you toe same story over agam Not 
now , I’m dry. Como, help me up wi’ these things , 
you’re a younger chap than me Well, I’ll tell 
Spilkms you’ll come agam another day ” 

The moonlight, whicn bad lit up poor Tommy’s 
oratoncal attitude, had served to light up for Chris- 
tian toe print of toe placards He bad expected toe 
copies to bo various, and had turned them half over 
at different depths of the sheaf before drawing out 
those bo offered to the biU-sticker Suddenly the 
clearer light had shown him on one of them a name 
which was just then especially interesting to him, 
and all the more when occurrmg m a placard in- 
tended to dissuade toe electors of North Loamshire 
from voting for too heir of toe Transomes. He 
hastily turned over the lists that preceded and suc- 
ceeded, that ho might draw out and carry away all 
of this pattern ; for it might turn out to be wiser for 
him not to contnbute to the publicity of handbills 
which contained allusions to Bychffe versus Tran- 
some. There were about a dozen of them , he pressed 
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them togfcther and thrust them into his pocket, re- 
turning all the rest to Tommy’s basket. To take 
away this dozen might not be to prevent similar 
bills from being posted up elsewhere, but he had 
reason to believe that these were ail of the same 
kind which had been sent to Treby from Duffield. 

Christian’s interest in his practical joke had died 
out like a morning rushlight. Apart from this dis- 
covery in the placards, old Tommy’s story had some 
indications in it that were worth pondering over. 
Where was that well-informed Johnson now? Was 
he still an understrapper of Jermyn’s ? 

With this matter in his thoughts, Christian only 
turned in hastily at Quorlen’s, threw down the black 
bag which contained the captured Radical handbills, 
said he had done the job, and hurried back to the 
Manor that he might study his problem. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

^ H S'verall receptacles in 

ttiat ..miinM- ® scarce any creature but hath 

that emunctorye somewhere.— Sir Thomas Browne. 

^ be if all the chess- 

anrf Intellects, more or less small 

vnnr nrlvArcP * Were not Only uncertain about 

vonr nwn * ^ ^ nien, but a little uncertain also about 
I shuffle himself on to 

at a fV your bishop, in disgust 

their nlao#. • wheedle your pawns out of 

thev arp ^ pawns, hating you because 

poste thai- nonld make away from their appointed 
You <=beckmate on a sudden, 

reasoned longest - headed of deductive 

pawns Yon ^ niight be beaten by your own 

pawns. You would be especiallyJikely to be beaten, 
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If you depended arrogantly on your mathematical 
imagination, and regarded your passionate pieces 
with contempt. 

Yet this imaginary chess is easy compared with the 
game a man has to play against his fellow-men with 
other fellow-men for his mstrumcnts He thinks 
himself sagacious, perhaps, because he trusts no 
bond except that of self-interest , but the only self- 
mterest he can safely rely on is what seems to be 
such to the mind he would use or govern Can he 
ever be sure of knowing this ? 

Matthew Jermyn was under no misgivings as to the 
fealty of Johnson He had “ been the making of 
Johnson” ; and this seems to many men a reason for 
expecting devotion, m spite of the fact that they 
themselves, though very fond of their own persons 
and hves, are not at aU devoted to the Maker they 
believe in Johnson was a most serviceable sub- 
ordinate. Being a man who aimed at respectability, 
a family mao, who had a good church-pew, subscribed 
for engravings of banquet pictures where there were 
portraits of political celebrities, and wished his chil- 
dren to be more unquestionably genteel than their 
father, be presented ^1 the more numerous handles 
of worldly motive by which a judicious supenor might 
keep a hold on him But this useful regard to 
respectability had its inconvenience in relation to such 
a supenor it was a mark of some vanity and some 
pnde, which, if they were not touched just m the 
nght handlmg-place, were liable to become raw and 
sensitive Jermyn was aware of Johnson’s weak- 
nesses, and thought he had flattered them sufficiently 
But on the pomt of knowing when we are disagreeable, 
our human nature is fallible. Our lavender-water, our 
smiles, our compliments, and other pohte falsities 
are constantly offensive, when m the very nature of 
them they can only be meant to attract admiration 
and regard Jermyn had often been unconsciously 
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a^ove the constant 
ne “net rilT/ patron. He would 

L' 

poSS:VoU J'^C^wLtbfe Id 

success in h, I life, burhe3ruo?hel®^r^‘ ^ 

"nTi^T:n:L^irp >>-^<5. tdfspfsX 

women, cold and sdf./'o* bland towards 

will hear verr Stron5^ ^0“ 

handsome cSlld entfr intoihe *sl^. h 
conversation consists a g-o^ »’“! 

what IS true. From the MHsh mfet 
line beauty is regarded vew m^K ‘ ^ masou- 
drapery busines^—as eoSl ^ “ i® *’’* 
department — ^for vouno- r^hi for the fancy 

the clergy. Some onf who, ”ffce P"'*®’ 

disposed to revile Termvn J Lmg-on, was 

Maximus), had called^ him^<< Sir 

some, long-winded, overbearing cursed, sleek, hand- 
which expressed, rather m ” » epithets 

character of the dislike he mingled 

John Johnson, himself sleek serviceable 

broadcloth and his cambric P^ndfiil about his 

fidcred “ spirit -•ono^h witl^"^?’. had what he con- 
,1^.® M Jetmyn gradually *? ‘hat dis- 


hhe of 3,7«h« him to fee? that dis 

years of obhgation and suhi? tbrougl 

^ actuating motive disposed^f become 

*f not to watch for one. ^ to use an opportunity 

It TVae 


xyji une. — •-V 4 ian,^ 

It was not this motivf* 
rdmaty course of busm!* "°weyer, but rather thi 
Johnson’s playing a douh! which accounted fo 

Whatmfn dow! “ elect,onccrin° 

^ber among sins or marks ^®c^assec 

varies of grace ; it would b< 
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profane to include business in religion, and con- 
science refers to failure, not to success Still, the 
sense of being galled by Jermyn’s harness was an 
additional reason for cultivatinp’ all relations that 
were independent of him , and pique at Harold Tran- 
some’s behaviour to him in Jermyn’s ofSce perhaps 
gave all the more zest to Johnson’s use of his pen 
and ink when he wrote a handbill in the service of 
Garstin, and Garstin’s incomparable agent. Putty, 
full of muendoes against Harold Transome, as a 
descendant of the Durfey-Transomes It is a natural 
subject of self-congratulation to a man, when special 
knowledge, gained long a^o without any forecast, 
turns out to afford a speaal inspiration in the present , 
and Johnson felt a new pleasure in the consaousness 
that he of all people in die world next to Jermyn had 
the most mtimate knowledge of the Transome affairs 
Sbll better — some of these affairs were secrets of 
Jermyn’s If m an uncomplimentary spint he might 
have been called Jermyn’s “ man of straw,” it was a 
satisfaction to know that the unreality of the man 
John Johnson was confined to his appearance in 
annuity deeds, and that elsewhere ho was solid, 
locomotive, and capable of rememberm^ anything for 
his own pleasure and benefit. To act unth doubleness 
towards a man whose own conduct was double, was 
so near an approach to \'irtue that it deserved to be 
called by no meaner name than Diplomacy. 

By such causes it came to pass that Chnstian held 
in his hands a bill m which Jermyn was playfully 
alluded to as Mr German Cozen, who w'on games by 
clever shufHing and odd tncks without any honour 
and backed Durfey’s cnb against Bycliffe, — m which 
ii was adroitly implied that the so-called head of the 

Transomes was only the tad of the Durfeys, and that 

some said the Durfeys would have died out and left 
then- nest empty if it liad not been for their German 
Cozen. 
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Johnson had not dared to use any recollections 
except such as might credibly exist in other minds 
besides his own. In the truth of the case, no one but 
himself had the prompting to recall these outworn 
scandals ; but it was likely enough that such foul- 
winged things should be revived by election heats for 
Johnson to escape all suspicion. 

Christian could gather only dim and uncertain 
inferences from this flat irony and heavy joking ; but 
one chief thing was clear to him. He had been right 
in his conjecture that Jermyn’s interest about Bychffe 
had its source in some claim of Bycliffe’s on the Tran- 
some property. And then, there was that story of 
the old bill-sticker’s, which, closely considered, in- 
dicated that the right of the present Transomes 
depended, or at least had depended, on the 
continuance of some other lives. Christian in his 
time had gathered enough legal notions to be aware 
that possession by one man sometimes depended on 
the life of another ; that a man might scfl his own 
interest in property, and the interest of his 
descendants, while a claim on that property would 
still remain to some one else than the purchaser, 
supposing the descendants became extinct, and the 
interest they had sold were at an end. But under 
what conditions the claim might be valid or void in 
any particular case, was all darkness to him. Suppose 
Bychffe had any such claim on the Transome estates : 
how was Christian to know whether at the present 
moment it was worth anything more than a bit of 
rotten parchment ? Old Tommy Trounsem had said 
that Johnson knew all about it. But even if Johnson 
were still above-ground — and all Johnsons are mortal 
— he might still be an understrapper of Jermyn’s, in 
which case his knowledge w^ould be on the wrong 
sy3e ot the hedge for the purposes of Henry Scaddon. 
His immediate care must be to find out all he could 
about Johnson. He blamed himself for not having 
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queshoned Tommy further while he had him at 
command , but on this head the bill-sticker could 
hardly know more than the less dilapidated denizens 
of Treby 

Now It had happened that dunng the weeks in which 
Chnstian bad been at work m trymg to solve the 
enigma of Jermyn’s mterest about Bychflfe, Johnson’s 
mind also had been somewhat occupied with suspicion 
and conjecture as to new information on the subject 
of the old Bycliffe claims which Jermyn mtended to 
conceal from him The letter which, after his inter- 
view with Chnstian, Jermyn had wntten with a sense 
of perfect safety to his faithful ally Johnson, was, as 
we< know, wntten to a Johnson who bad found his 
self-love incompatible with that faithfulness of which 
it was supposed to be the foundation Anjrthing that 
the patron felt it bconvenient for his obhged fnend 
and servant to know, became by that very fact an 
object of peculiar curiosity The obliged fnend and 
servant secretly doated on his patron’s inconvenience 
provided that he himself did not share it , and 
conjecture naturally became active ■ 


Johnson’s legal imagmation, being very differently 
furnished from Chnstian’s, was at no loss to con- 
ceive conditions under which there might arise a 
new claim on the Transome estates Ho had before 
him the whole history of the settlement of those 
estates made a hundred years ago by John Justus 
Transome, entailing them, whilst m his possession 
on his son Thomas and his heirs-male, with remainder 
to the Bycliffes in fee He knew that Thomas, son 
of John Justus, provmg a prodigal, had, without the 
knowledge of his father, the tenant in possession sold 
his own and his descendants’ rights to a lawyer- 
cousin named Durfey , that, therefore, the title of the 
Durfey-Transomes, m spite of that old Durfey’s tncks 
to show the contrary, depended solely on thenurchnc. 
of the “ base fee ” thus created by Thomas Tr^soi^* 
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and that the Bycliffes were the remainder-men” who 
might fairly oust the Durfey-Transomes if ever the 
issue of the prodigal Thomas went clean out of exist- 
ence, and ceased to represent a right which he had 
bargained av/ay from them. 

Johnson, as Jermyn’s subordinate, had been closely 
cognisant of the details concerning the suit instituted 
by successive Bycliffes, of whom Maurice Christian 
Bycliffe was the last, on the plea that the extinction 
of Thomas Transome’s line had actually come to pass 
— a weary suit, which had eaten into the fortunes of 
two families, and had only made the cankerworms 
fat. The suit had closed with the death of Maurice 
Christian Bycliffe in prison ; but before his death, 
Jermyn’s exertions to get evidence that there was 
still issue of Thomas Transome’s line surviving, as 
a security of the Durfey title, had issued in the 
discovery of a Thomas Transome at Littleshaw, in 
Stonyshire, who was the representative of a pawned 
inheritance. The death of Maurice had made this 
discovery useless — had made it seem the wiser part to 
say nothing about it ; and the ta^t had remained' a 
secret known only to Jermyn and Johnson. No other 
Bycliffe was known or believed to exist, and the 
Durfey-Transomes might be considered safe, unless 
— ^yes, there was an “unless” which Johnson could 
conceive : an heir or heiress of the Bycliffes — ^if such 
a personage tamed out to be in existence — might 
some time raise a new and valid claim when once 
informed that wretched old Tommy Trounsem, the 
bill-sticker, tottering drunkenly on the edge of the 
grave, was^ the last issue remaining above-ground 
from that dissolute Thomas who played his Esau part 
a century before While the poor old bill-sticker 
breathed, the Durfey-Transomes could legally keep 
their possession in spite of a possible Bycliffe proved 

real ; but not when the parish had buried the h&lh 
sticker. 
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Still, it IS one thing to conceive conditions, and 
another to see any chance of proving their eicistence 
Johnson at present had no glimpse of such a chance , 
and even if he ever gained the glimpse, he was not 
sure that he should ever make any use of it His 
mquines of Medwin, m obedience to Jermyn’s letter 
had extracted only a negative as to any information 
possessed by the lawyers of Bycliffe concernmg a 
marriage, or expectation of offspring on his part 
But Johnson felt not the less stung by cunosity to 
know what Jermyn had found out . that he had found 
something in relation to a possible Bycliffe, Johnson 
felt pretty sure And he thought with satisfaction 
that Jermyn could not hinder him from knowing what 
he already knew about Thomas Transome’s msue. 
Many thmgs might occur to alter his policy and give 
a new value to facts Was it certain that Jermyn 
would always be fortunate ? 

When greed and unscrupulousness exhibit them- 
selves on a grand historical scale, and there is 
question of peace or war or amicable partition, it 
often occurs that gentlemen of high diplomatic talents 
have their minds bent on the same object from 
different points of view Each, perhaps, is thinking 
of a certain duchy or province, with a view to arrang- 
ing the ownership m such a way as shall best serve 
the purposes of the gentleman with high diplomatic 
talents in whom each is more especially interested 
But these select minds in high office can never 
miss their aims from ignorance of each othe»-’s exist- 
ence or whereabouts Their high titles may be 
learned even by common people from every pocket 
almanac. 


But with meaner diplomatists, who might be 
mutually useful, such ignorance is often obstractlve 
Mr John Johnson and Mr. Christian, otherwise 
Henry Scaddon, might have had a concentration of 
purpose and on ingenuity of device fitting them to 
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make a figure in the parcelling of Europe, and yet 
they might never have met, simply because Johnson 
knew nothing of Christian, and because Christian did 
not know where to find Johnson, 


CHAPTER XXX. 


His nature is too noble for the world : 

He would not flatter Neptune for his trident, 

Or Jove for his power to thunder. His heart’s his mouth i 
What his breast forges, that his tongue must vent ; 

And, being angry, doth forget that ever 
He heard the name of deatli. — Conolanm, 


Christian and Johnson did meet, however, by 
me^s that were quite incalculable. The incident 
which brought them into communication was due to 
Felix Holt, who of all men in the world had the 
least affinity either for the industrious or the idle 
parasite. 

Mr. Lyon had urged Felix to go to Duffield on 
the 15th of December, to witness the nomination 6f 
the candidates for North Loamshire, The minister 
wished to hear what took place ; and the pleasure 
o g. a ifymg him helped to outweigh some opposing 


T7 r ^ get into a rage at something ' other,” 
eix had said. “ I’ve told you one of mjv^weak 
^inte. Where have any particular business, I 
us incur the n^ks my nature brings. But I’ve 
no partiailar business at Duffield. However, I’U 

T holiday and go. By dint of seeing folly, 

1 shall get lessons in patience ’’ 

^^'ich * Felix referred was his 
m-steJl . 9 ^'*''’®^ completely out of his own 

his strong health, 

oroiin'ii-i selfish claims, his habitual pre- 

p on with large thoughts and with purposes 
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independent of everyday casualties, secured him a 
fine and even temper, free from moodiness or irrita- 
bility He was full of long--sufrenng- towards his 
unvnse mother, who “ pressed him daily with her 
words and urged him, so that his soul was vexed " 
he had chosen to fill his days m a way that required’ 
the utmost exertion of patience, that required those 
little nll-hke outflowings of goodness which m minds 
of great energy must be fed from deep sources of 
thought and passionate devotedness In this way 
his energies served to make him gentle, and now^ 
in this twenty-sixth year of his life, they had ceased 
to make him angry, except m the presence of some- 
thing that roused his deep mdignation When once 
exasperated, the passionateness of his nature threw 
off the yoke of a long-trained consciousness in which 
thought and emotion had been more and more com- 
pletely mingled, and concentrated itself m a rage as 
ungovernable as that of boyhood He was thor^ghly 
aware of the liability, and knew that in such circum- 
stances he could not answer for himself Sensitive 
people with feeble frames have often the same sort of 
fury within them , but they are themselves shattered 
and shatter nothing Felix had a terrible arm he 
knew that he was dangerous , and he avoided the 
conditions that might cause him exasperation, as he 
would have avoided intoxicating drinks if he had 
been in danger of intemperance. 

The nommation day was a great epoch of ^ccess- 
ful trickery, or, to speak in a more parliamentary 
manner, of war-stratagem, on the part of skilfiil 
agents And Mr Johnson had his share of inward 
chuckling and self-approval, as one who mig-ht 
justly expect increasing renown, and be some dav 
m as general request as the great Putty himself 
To have the pleasure and the praise of electioneenne- 
ingenuity, and also to get paid for it, without too 
much anxiety whether the ingenuity will achieve its 
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ultimate end, perhaps ^ves to some select persons 
a sort of satisfaction in their superiority to their 
more agitated fellow-men that is worthy to be 
classed with those generous enjoyments of having 
the truth chiefly to yourself, and of seeing others in 
danger of drowning while you are high and dry, 
which seem to have been regarded as unmixed 
privileges by Lucretius and Lord Bacon. 

One of Mr. Johnson’s great successes was this. 
Spratt, the hated manager of the Sproxton Colliery, 
in careless confidence that the colliers and other 
labourers under him would follow his orders, had 
provided carts to carry some loads of voteless 
enthusiasm to Duffield on behalf of Garstin ; en- 
thusiasm which, being already paid for by the 
recognised benefit of Garstin’s existence as a capitalist 
with a share in the Sproxton mines, was not to cost 
much in the form of treating. A capitalist was held 
worthy of pious honour as the cause why working 
men existed. But Mr. Spratt did not sufiiciently 
consider that a cause which has to be proved by 
argument or testimony is not an object of passionate 
devotion to colliers: a visible cause of beer acts 
on them much more strongly. And even if there 
had been any love of the far-off Garstin, hatred of 
the too-immediate Spratt would have been the 
stronger motive. Hence Johnson’s calculations, 
m^e long ago with Chubb, the remarkable publican, 
had been well founded, and there had been dUigent 
^re to supply treating at Duffield in the name of 
Transome. After the election was over, it was not 
im^ohable that there would be much friendly joking 
between Putty and Johnson as to the success of this 
trick against Putty's employer, and Johnson would 

be conscious of nsmg in the opinion of his celebrated 
senior. 


For the show of hands and the cheering, tl 
ns mg and the pelting, the roaring and the hissiu] 
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the hard hits with small missiles, and the soft hits 
with small jokes, were strong enough on the side of 
Transome to balance the similar “demonstrations” 
for Garstin, even with the Debarry interest in his 
favour. And the mconvenient presence of Spratt 
was early got nd of by a dexterously managed 
accident, which sent him bruised and lunpmg from 
the scene of action. Mr Chubb had never before 
felt so thoroughly that the occasion was up to a level 
with bis talents, while the clear dayhght m which 
his virtue would appear when at° the election he 
voted, as his duty to himself bound him, for Garstm 
only, gave him thorough repose of conscience. 

Fehx Holt was the only person looking on at the 
senseless exhibitions of this nommation day, who 
knew from the beginning the history of the tnck 
with 'the Sproxton men He had been aware all 
along’ that the treating at Chubb’s had been con- 
tinue, and that so far Harold Transome’s promise 
had produced no good fruits, and what he was 
observmg to-day, as he watched the uproanous 
crowd, convinced him that the whole scheme would 
be earned out just as if he had never spoken about 
It, He could bo fair enough to Transome to allow 
that he might have wished, and yet have been unable, 
with his notions of success, to keep his promise , 
and his bitterness towards the candidate only took 
the form of contemptuous pity , for Felix was not 
sparing m his contempt for men who put their mward 
honour m pawn by seeking the prizes of the world 
His scorn fell too readily on the fortunate But when 
he saw Johnson passing to and fro, and speaking to 
jermyn on the hustings, he felt himself gettmg angry, 
and jumped off the wheel of the stationary cart on 
which he was mounted, that he might no longer be 
in Sight of this man, whose vitiating cant had made 
hit blood hot and his fingers tingle on the first day 
of encountering him at Sproxton It was a little 
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P'ok-faced rotund 
®Pf,"'?®f‘,°‘^.P™!Penty, to witness the power for 

backed by another 
to know that such stupid iniquity 

fustice tn S" Liberalism, \nd 

icumnJ roariDg- and the 

sdckTn^Hc^'i! Sojag oD, Felix, with his thick 

and tvaJlr ri througfh the crowd, 

SL Streets till he 

surround<»d ^ ^ gr^sy suburb, where the houses 
about in ft. common. Here he walked 

apnles bread and 

about * evild angfry haste of his 

could be nnfh; ^ remedied slowly, 

some day~he°saw1t Active, and might 

seemed « It clearly that the thought 

own work, ^ csentimeat be obstructive of his 

would^Ul* r^do Tm*'!?'’ ‘“.“PPly force where it 
waitingZ* s^Ut “IrS 
paring for them "—these heroism, but pre- 

oonstantly nrgio^ on him^ir * o® ®® b® had been 
greater waste fofn to «bat could be a 

and npodeldno at enmmnn^ a scoundrel who had law 
Fell, ?,U rtS t^id'’;;^”* .nL meditation, 

town, not, however intenH* return into the 

satisfarfio; of 7 W the 

•vas plane for them ^ ^mrds wherever there 

stupid ® wit is a form sarcasms turned 

at re«t. force that leaves the limbs 

Anyihing that could be j 

ionsrer to he seen Th- t « crowd was no 

pronnnnrnd to be in favour o°fnl j’w '’®®“ 

and a p„M havio^r ^®harry and Transome, 

husicess of II, for Garstin, the 

aod where the ereat b„,*'’i® hustings were erected, 
ereat hotels stood, there were many 
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groups, as well as strollers and steady walkers to 
and fro Men in superior greatcoats and well-brushed 

hats were awaiting with more or less impatience an 
important dinner, cither at the Crown, which was 
Debarry’s house, or at the Three Cranes, which 
was Garstin’s, or at the Fox and Hounds, which 
was Transome’s Knots of sober retailers, who 
had already dined, were to be seen at some shop 
doors , men in very shabby coats and miscellaneous 
head-covenngs, mhabitants of DufBeld and not county 
voters, were lounging about in dull silence, or hsten- 
ing, some to a gnmy man in a flannel shirt, hatless 
and with turbid red hair, who was insisting on 
political points with much more ease than had seemed 
to belong to the gentlemen speakers on the hustings, 
and others to a Scotch vender of articles useful to 
sell, whose unfamiliar accent seemed to have a 
guarantee of truth m it wanting as an association 
with everyday English Some rough-looking pipe- 
smokers, or distinguished cigar-smokers, chose to 
walk up and down in isolation and silence But the 
majority of those who had shown a burning interest 
in the nomination had disappeared, and cockades 
no longer studded a close-pressed crowd, like, and 
also very unlike, meadow flowers among the grass 
The street pavement was strangely painted with 
fragments of penshable missiles ground flat under 
heavy feet but the workers were resting from their 
toil, and the buzz and tread and the fitfully discernible 
voices seemed like stillness to Felix after the roar 
with which the wide space had been filled when he 
left it 1 ' 

The group round the speaker in the flannel shirt 
stood at the comer of a side-street, and the speaker 
himself was elevated by the bead and shoulders above 
his hearers, not because he was tall, but because he 
stood on a projecting stone At the opposite comer 
of the turmng was the great mn of the Fox and 
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Hou^s, and this was the ultra-Libcra! quarter of 
the High Street. Felix was at once attracted by 
mis group ; he liked the look of the speaker, whose 
fif were powerfully muscular, though he had 
ho pallid complexion of a man who lives chiefly 
j ^ heat of furnaces. He was leaning against 
the dark stone building behind him with folded arms, 
me gnmy paleness of his shirt and skin standing out 
ui igh relief against the dark stone building behind 
im. Ho lifted up one forefinger, and marked his 
emphasis with it as he spoke. His voice was high 
but Felix recognised the fluency and 
“o preacher or lecturer. 

<» w 1 fallacy of all monopolists,” he was saying. 
We know what monopolists are: men who want 
+K all to themselves, under the pretence 

^ better article. 

Door man ^ comes to : in some countries a 

vet to buy a spoonful of salt, and 

thiL f to pickle every 

tell us ♦-« I these are the men who 

better withmif pohtics alone ; they’ll govern us 

time to are ignorant ; we’ve no 

Ui” But I tell Ihem this : 

werf^ a\3r!^°u is, how to give 

■‘^ear, hekr 1 -* s^d^Fel!,'’?' f?’® ^ “ 'i''®-7-’’ 
which seemed to give a Lw •’ 

the speaker had^said ™pressivcness to what 

the well-washed face aad Itl °!J' ** *'™ ’ 

alon^ with a ^ ^ 'ts educated expression 

well-Wo work“' ^teless than that of most 

a, hose’s* ^aot^fh o?. "not 

'W'ith oil only to maki^ a machine fed 

y make it work and nothing else. It 
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Isn’t a man’s share Just to mmd your pln-making, 
or your glass-blowing, and higgle about your own 
wages, and bring up your family to be ignoyant 
sons of Ignorant fathers, and no better prospect, 
that’s a slave’s share , we want a freemnn’o share, 
and that is to think and speak and act about what 
concerns us all, and see whether these fine gentle- 
men who undertake to govern us are doing the best 
they can for us They vc got the knowledge, say 
they Very well, we’ve got the wants There’s 
many a one would be idle if hunger didn’t pinch 
him , but the stomach sets us to work There’s a 
fable told where the nobles are the belly and the 
people the members But I make another sort of 
fable I say, we are the belly that feels the pinches, 
and we’ll set these aristocrats, these great people 
who call themselves our brains, to work at some 
of satisfying os a bit better The aristocrats 
are pretty sure to try and govern for their own 
benefit , but bow arc wo to be sure they’ll try and 
govern for burs? They must be looked after, I 
dunk, hke'other workmen We must have what we 
call mspectors, to see whether the work’s well done 
for us We want to send our inspectors to Parlia- 
ment. Well, they say — you’ve got the Reform Bill , 
what more can you want? Send your inspectors 
But I say, the Reform Bill is a tnck— it’s nothing but 
sweanng-in special constables to keep the anstocrats 
safe in their monopoly , it’s bnbing some of the 
people with votes to make them hold their tongues 
about giving votes to the rest. I say, if a man 
doesn’t "beg or steal, but works for his bread, the 
poorer and the more miserable he is, the more he’d 
need have a vote to send an inspector to Parliament — 
else the man who is worst off is hkely to be forgotten ; 
and I say, he’s the man who ought to be first re- 
membered Else what does their religion mean? 
M Why do they bmld churches and endow them tba^ 
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their sons may g'et paid well for preaching a Saviour, 
and making themselves as little like Him as can be ? 
If I ^ant to believe in Jesus Christ, I must shut my eyes 
for fear I should see a parson. And what’s a bishop ? 
A. bishop s a parson dressed up, who sits in the House 
of Lords to help and throw out Reform BUls. And 
because it’s hard to get anything in the shape of a 
man to dress himself up like that, and do such work, 
fhey give him a palace for it, and plenty of thousands 
a year. And then they cry out—* The Church is in 
danpr, — ‘the poor man’s Church.* And why is 
It the poor man’s Church? Because he can have a 
seat for nothing. I think it is for nothing ; for it 
would be hard to tell what he gets by it. If the poor 
had a vote in the matter, I think he’d choose 
^ Church to what that is. But do 
will ever alter it, if the belly 

US with our religion like 
® ou it. They’ll give 

That’s thp ^^y 

Sres religion they like— a religion that 

we’ll off^>r tn heaven, and nothing else. But 

Tome 5 their them back 

for L and it out in something 

they feel the goutTe^r^ themselves till 

to give up anythine ^ u^f ^ “ 

w“:‘ 

men^ ParliameDt who 

wo may‘chro'Jo’’"™“‘ <3i-o“vor^°yei: Tat 
want him^to^do*”Ind^ doesn’t do what we 

divided 4at tbe^fH *”ust have the country 
do as they like hftf the counties can’t 

il^'t must be shaken up in one bag 


with us. I sav r ''P “ 

1 say, ,f we working men are ever to 
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a man’s share, we must have universal suffrage, and 
annual Parliaments, and the vote by ballot, and 
electoral distncts ” 

«« No ! something else before all that, said Felix, 

again startling the audience into looking at him 
But the speaker glanced coldly at him and went on 
“That’s what Sir Francis Burdett went in for 
fifteen years ago , and it’s the nght thing for us, if 
it was Tomfool who went m for it- You must lay 
hold of such handles as you can J don’t beheve 
much in Liberal aristocrats , but if there’s any fine 
carved gold-headed stick of an aristocrat will make 
a broomstick of hunself. I’ll lose no time but I’ll 
sweep with him And that’s what I thmk about 
Transome And if any of you have acquaintance 
among county voters, give ’em a hint that you wish 
’em to vote for Transome ” 

At the last word, the speaker stepped down from 
his slight eminence, and walked away rapidly, like 
a man whose leisure was exhausted, and who must 
go about his business But be had left an appetite 
in his audience for ftirther oratory, and one of them 
seemed to express a gen“ral sentiment as he turned 
immediately to Felix, and said, “Come, sir, what 

do you say ? " . , , . 

Fdix did at once what he would very likely have 
done without being asked — he stepped on to the 
stone, and took off bis cap by an instinctive prompt- 
ing that always led him to speak uncovered The 
e^ct of bis figure In relief against the stone back- 
ground was unlike that of the previous speaker. He 
was considerably taller, his bead and neck were more 
massive, and the expression of his mouth and eyes 
was something very different from the mere acuteness 
and rathei hard-lipped antagonism of the trades-union 
man Felix Holt’s face had the look of habitual 
meditative abstraction from objects of mere personal 
vanity or desire, which is the peculiar stamp of culture," 
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and makes a very rougfhly-cut face worthy to be called 
the human face divine.” Even lions and dog’s know 
a distmcdon between men’s glances ; and doubtless 
those Dumeld men, in the expectation with which they 
^ked up at Felix, were unconsciously influenced by 
the grandeur of his full yet firm mouth, and the calm 
clearness of his gray eyes, which were somehdw 
unlike what they were accustomed to see along with 
an old brown velveteen coat, and an absence of chin- 
propping. When he began to speak, the contrast 
voice was still stronger than that of appiearance. 

flannel shirt had not been heard— 
^ not cared to be heard—beyond the im- 
ftiA ^o^ip of listeners. But Felix at once drew 
he attention of persons comparatively at a distance. 

opinion,” he said, almost the moment 
® addr^sed, “that was a true word 

lie said the great 

?n *^an a man’s share 

towLrfs ?f voting- to do more 

to waste and d^SI>y expense and labour, 

and quarrel, aad to t^k the weak, to he 

the sort of power tto ^n„ nonsense. That’s 
never made a joint stoof o 7 numbers have. It 

yon think it’s likely to do ' P° 

a great country, aid maldn^ ^ towards governing 
shelter, food, cloth" 

power comes in the end to S. ^ Ignoi^ant 

power; it makes miserv rp! '“71 “ ’"cko'i 

that I want us wot-W ® another sort of pow«- 

plainly eSu^fa that Tu ^ 

towards it at oresf-«f H fl'*-Viag votes will do little 

that come after us win children 

alter us, will g-et plenty of political power 
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some hme I tell everybody plamly, I hope there 
will be great changes, and that some time, whether 
we live to see it or not, men will have come to be 
ashamed of things they’re proud of now But I 
should hke to convince you that votes would never 
give you pohtical power worth having while things 
are as they are now, and that if you go the right 
way to work you may get power sooner without 
votes Perhaps all you who hear me are sober men, 
who try to learn as much of the nature of things as 
you can, and to be as little like fools as possible 
A fool or idiot IS one who expects things to happen 
that never can happen , he pours millc mto a can 
without a bottom, and expects the milk to stay there. 
The more of such vain expectations a man has, the 
more he Is of a fool or Idiot. And if any working 
man expects a vote to do for him what it never can 
do, he’s foolish to that amount, if no more I think 
that's clear enough, eh ? " ^ 

“Hear, hearl” said several voices, but they were 
not those of the original group, they belonged to 
some strollers who had been attracted by Felix Holt’s 
vibrating voice, and were Tones from the Crown 
Among them w^s Chnstlan, who was smoking a 
cigar with a plen-ure he always felt in being among 
pmj^e who d.d not know him, and doubtless took 
him to be soinethlng higher than he really was 
Hearers from the Fox and Hounds also were sloivly 
adding thrmnelvcs to the nucleus Felix, accessible 
to the pleasure of being listened to, went on with 
more and mo~o an mation * 

“ The way to get nd of folly Is to get nd of vain 
expectahom, nnd of thoughts that don’t agree with 
the nature of things The men who have had true 
thoughts about water, and what it will do when it 
IS turned into Steam and under all sorts of circum- 
stances, have made themselves a great power in the 
world they are turning the wheels of engines that 
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will help to change most things. But no engines 
would have done, if there had been false notions 
about the way water would act. Now, all the 
schemes about voting, and districts, and annual 
Parliaments, and the rest, are engines, and the 
water or steam — the force that is to work them — 
must come out of human nature — out of men’s 
passions, feelings, desires. Whether the engines 
will do good work or bad depends on these feelings j 
and if we have false expectations about men’s char- 
acters, we are very much like the idiot who thinks 
he ll carry milk in a can without a bottom. In my 
opinion, the notions about what mere voting will do 
are very much of that sort.” 

. , ® very fine,” said a man in dirty fustian, 
With a scornful laugh. “ But how are we to get the 
power without votes ? ” 

what’s the greatest power under 

1. IS public opinion — the 

mling belief m society about what is right and what 

IS honourable and what is shameful, 
can Dolitirn^l earn that is to work the engines. How 
relip^on w#. A us better, any more than a 

whM th<*v « ^ believe m, if people laugh and wink 

oubne^nm;^®'*^®? it? And while 

beHefs it is-^while men have no better 

to be a damni?^^*^ While corruption is not felt 

in Parliam#*r«f ^ men are not ashamed 

wh-^htTce™ 

for tViAJr «««, *= weirare of millions a mere screen 

scheme of voting*’^ y,'. °° 

hld^ome ® th'" were thirty who 

good feehns- to'^h choose with, some 

And wish the nght thmg for all. 

who were half^rtv, ' seventy out of the hundred 
ere, naif of them, not sober, who had no sense 
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to choose one thing in politics more than another, and 
who had so httle good feeling m them that they 
wasted on their own drinking the money that should 
have helped to feed and clothe their wives and children , 
and another half of them who, if they didn’t dnnk, 
were too ignorant or mean or stupid to see any good 
for themselves better than pocketmg a five-shilling 
piece when it was offered them Where would be the 
political power of the thirty sober men ? The power 
would he with the seventy drunken and stupid votes , 
and I’ll tell you what sort of men would get the power 

what sort of men would end by returning whom 

they pleased to Parliament ” 

Felix had seen every face around him, and had 
particularly noticed a recent addition to his audience ; 
but now he looked before hun without appearmg to fix 
his glance on any one In spite of his coolmg medita- 
tion an hour ago, his pulse was getting quickened by 
indignation, and the desire to crush what he hated was 
likely to vent itself in articulation. His tone became 
more biting 

“ They would be men who would undertake to do 
the business for a candidate, and return him men 
who have no real opmions, but who pilfer the words 
of every opinion, and turn them mto a cant which 
will serve their purpose at the moment , men who 
look out for dirty work to make their fortunes by, 
because dirty work wants IitUe talent and no 
conscience, men who know all the ms and outs of 
bnbery, because there is not a cranny m their own 
souls where a bnbe can’t enter Su^ men as these 
will be the masters wherever there’s a majonty of 
voters who care more for money, more for dnnk, more 
for some mean little end which is their own and 
nobody else’s, than for anything that has ever been 
called Right in the world For suppose there’a a poor 
voter named Jack, who has seven children, and twelve 
or fifteen shillings a week wages, perhaps less ' Jack 
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can’t read — I don’t say whose fault that is — he never 
had the chance to learn ; he knows so little that he 
perhaps thinks God made the poor-laws, and if 
anybody said the pattern of the workhouse was laid 
down in the Testament, he wouldn’t be able to contra- 
dict them. What is poor Jack likely to do when he 
sees a smart stranger coming to him, who happens to 
be just one of those men that I say will be the masters 
till public opinion gets too hot for them? He’s a 
middle-sized man, we'll say; stout, with coat upon 
coat of fine broadcloth, open enough to show a fine 
gold chain : none of your dark, scowling men, but 
one with an innocent pink-and-white skin and very 
smooth light hair— -a most respectable man, who calls 
himself by a good, sound, well-known English name 
as Green, or Baker, or Wilson, or, let us say, 
Johnson ” 

Fehx was interrupted by an explosion of laughter 
from a majority of the bystanders. Some eyes had 
turned on Johnson, who stood on the right hand 
of Felix, at the very beginning of the description, and 
these were graduaUy followed by others, tUl at last 
every hearer s attention was fixed on him, and the first 
burst of laughter from the two or three who knew the 
attorneys name, let every one sufficiently into the 

amusement common. Johnson, 
ho had kept his ground till his name was mentioned, 
away, looking unusually white after being 
},• feeling by an attorney’s instinct for 

-book, as if he felt it was a case for taking 
dov/n the names of witnesses. 

hearers turned away too, 
cream of the speech in, the 
Johnson, which, as a thing worth telling, 

man Johnson?” said Christian to a young 

one of thi^ standing near him, and had been 

one of the first to laugh. ^Christian’s curiosity had 
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naturally been awakened by what might prove a 
golden opportunity 

n Oh a London attorney He acts for Transome 

That tremendous fellow at the comer there is some 
red-hot Radical demagogue, and Johnson has offended 
him, 1 suppose , else he wouldn’t have turned in that 
way on a man of their own party 

“ I had heard there was a Johnson who was an 
understrapper of jermyn’s,” said Christian 

“Well, so this man may have been for what I 
know But he’s a London man now — a very busy 
fellow — on his own legs in Bedford Row Ha, ha I It’s 
capital, though, when these Liberals get a slap in the 
face from the working men they’re so very fond of ” 
Another turn along the street enabled Christian to 
come to a resolution Having seen Jermyn i dnve 
away an hour before, he was m no fear he walked 
at once to the Box and Hounds and asked to speak 
to Mr Johnson A brief interview, m which Chns- 
tian ascertained that he had before him the Johnson 
mentioned by the bill-sticker, issued m the appoint- 
ment of a longer one at a later hour , and before 
they left DufBdd they had come not exactly to a 
mutual understanding, but to an exchange of in- 
formation mutually welcome 

Christian had been very cautious m the commence- 
ment, only intimating that he knew something im- 
portant which some chance hints had induced him 
to think might be interesting to Mr Johnson, but 
that this entirely depended on how far he had a 
common interest with Mr Jermjm Johnson replied 
that he had much busmess in which that gentleman 
was not concerned, but that to a certain extent they 
had a common interest Probably then, Chnstian 
observed, the affairs of the Transome estate were 
part of the business In which Mr Jermyn and Mr 
Johnson might be understood to represent each other 
— m which case he need not detam Mr Johnson? 
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At this hint Johnson could not conceal that he was 
becoming eager. He had no idea what Christian’s 
information was, but there were many grounds on 
which Johnson desired to know as much as be could 
about the Transome affairs independently of Jcrmyn. 
By little and little an understanding was arrived at. 
Christian told of his interview with Tommy Trounsem, 
and stated that if Johnson could show him whether 
the knowledge could have any legal value, he could 
bring evidence that a legitimate child of Byefiffe’s 
existed ; he felt certain of his fact, and of his proof. 
Johnson explained, that in this case the death of the 
old bill-sticker would give the child the first valid 
claim to the Bycliffc heirship ; that for his own part 
he should be glad to further a true claim, but that 
caution must be observed. How did Christian know 
that J ermyn was informed on this subject ? Christian, 
more and more convinced that Johnson would be glad 
to counteract Jermyn, at length became explicit about 
Esther, but still withheld his own real name, and the 
nature of his relations with Bycliffc. He said he 
w(^ld bring the rest of his information when Mr. 

case up seriously, and placed it in 
the hands of Bychffe's old lawyers-^f course he would 
do toat ? Johnson repfied that he would certainly do 
toat ; but that there were legal niceties which Mr. 
Christian w^ probably not acquainted with; that 

Esther s claim had not yet accrued : and that hurry 
was useless. 

The two men parted, each in distrust of the other, 
TrvU ^ pleased to have learned something. 

should act, but 
likely that events would soon guide him. 
ino- ^ beginning to meditate a way of secur- 
ends without depending in the least on 
lh« tuac ^ procedure. It was enough for him that 
TrausomT^tS!*^*'’ Esther’s Ieg:al claim on the 
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CHAPTER XXXI 

la the copia of the factious language the word Tory was 
entertained, and bein^ a vocal clever-sounding 
word, readily pronounced, it kept its hold, and took 
possession 01 tne foul mouths of the faction The 

InyaliBtf began to cheer up and to take heart of grace, 
and in the working of this crisis, according to the_ 
common laws of scolding, they considered which way 
to m^o payment for so much of Tory as they had 
been treated with, to clear scores Immediately 

the train took, and ran like wildfire and became 
general And so tlie account of Tory was balanced, 
and soon began to run up a sharp score on the other 
side — North’s Examen, p 321 

At last the great epoch of the election for North 
Loamshire had arnved The roads approaching 
Treby were early traversed by a larger number of 
vehicles, horsemen, and also foot-passengers, than 
were ever seen there at the annual fair Treby was 
the polling-place for many voters whose faces were 
quite strange in the town , and if there were , some 
strangers who did not come to poll, though they 
had business not unconnected with the election, 
they were not liable to be regarded with suspicion 
or especial curiosity It was understood that no 
division of a county had ever been more thoroughly 
canvassed, and that there would be a hard run be- 
tween Garstin and Transome Mr Johnson’s head- 
quarters were at Duflield , but it was a maxim which 
he repeated after the great Putty, that a capable 
agent makes himself omnipresent , and quite apart 
fi om the express between him and Jermyn, Mr John 
Johnson’s presence m the universe had potent effects 
on this December day at Treby Magna, 

A slight drizzling ram which was observed by some 
Tones who looked out of their bedroom windows 
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before six o’clock, made them hope that, after all, 
^ pass olf better than alarmists had 

expec ed. ^ The rain was felt to be somehow on the 
side of quiet and Conservatism ; but soon the breaking 

cL k niild gleams of a December 

n brought back previous apprehensions. As there 
were already precedents for riot at a Reformed 
^ Trebian district had had its 
<jVialr natural course of things somewhat 

^ landed proprietor with an old name 
had kF ^ Radical candidate, the election 

^ I occasion something liS a 

characters would probably 
for struggles and alarmi 

for them L- ^Eich would make it expedient 
beforehand ^ httle neat brandy as a precaution 

of ^ restorative afterwards. T^e tenants 

poor Mr O.^* ““iparatively fearless ! 

CnetoW^S’ ® End, considered that 

electionffsTf another,” and that an 

Dibbs takino- sheep-rot; while Mr. 

man, ’refiectfd thaf “rthf W “ prosperous 

It was safer to be on thSr.® f ’^f'fferous, 
for Debarrv anA r' ^ side. It was the voters 

alone haTdie right to^^^.? ““®''*®red that they 

for ev.l-minded^L ; s^d Ur 

have got his ideas counten^™,. If V 

mended a muster nf would have recom- 

Pitchforks on the side^of^?”®®^^^ d^ensive 

bolder men were roi-u°^ Church and King. But the 

being groaned at, so^thaf Se"®’- '?® “/ 

groan m return. ^ ^ might face about and 

rehearsed ^brief id5^ constable of Treby, inwardly 
it should be ^ riotous crowd in case 

Rector that it wa.; been warned by the 

was a pnmaiy duty on these occasions 
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to keep a watch against provocation as well as 
violence The Rector, with a brother magistrate 
who was on the spot, had thought it desirable to 
swear m some special constables, but the presence of 
loyal men not absolutely requmed for the polling was 
not looked at in the light of a provocation The 
Benefit Clubs from vanous quarters made a show, 
some with the orange-coloured ribbons and streamers 
of the true Tory candidate, some with the mazanne 
of the Whig The orange-coloured bands played 
“ Auld Langsync,” and a louder mazanne band came 
across them with “O whistle and I will come to 
thee my lad ’’—probably as the tune the most sym- 
bol!^ of Liberalism which their repertory would 
furnish There was not a single club beanng the 
Radical blue the Sproxton Club members wore the 
mazanne, and Mr, Chubb wore so much of it that 
he looked (at a sufficient distance) like a very large 
gontianella. It was generally understood that “ these 
brave fellows,” representmg the fine institution of 
Benefit Clubs, and holdmg aloft the motto, “ Let 
brotherly love continue,” were a cml force calculated 
to encourage voters of sound opmions and keep up 
their spints But a considerable number of un- 
adorned heavy navvies, colliers, and stone-pit men, 
who used their freedom as Bntish subjects to be 
present m Treby on this great occasion, looked like 
a possibly unci'^ force whose politics were dubious 
until it was clearly seen for whom they cheered and 
for whom they groaned 

Ihus the way up to the pollmg-booths was 
variously Imed, and those who walked it, to what- 
ever side they belonged, had the advantage of hearing 
from the opposite side what were the most marked 
defects or excesses in their personal appearance , for 
the Trebians of that day held, without bemg aware 
that they had Cicero’s authonty for it- that tlie bodily 
blemishes of an opponent were a legitimate ground 
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for ridicule ; but if the voter frustrated wit by being 
handsome, he was groaned at and satirised according 
to a formula, in which the adjective was Tory, Whig, 
or Radical, as the case might be, and the substantive 
a blank to be filled up after the taste of the speaker. 

Some of the more timid had chosen to go through 
this ordeal as early as possible in the morning. One 
of the earliest was Mr. Timothy Rose, the gentleman- 
farmer from Leek Malton. He had left home with 
some foreboding, having swathed his more vital parts 
in layers of flannel, and put on two greatcoats as a 
soft kind of armour. But reflecting with some trepida- 
tion that there were no resources for protecting his 
head, he once more wavered in his intention to vote ; 
he once more observed to Mrs. Rose that these were 
hard times when a man of independent property was 
expected to vote “willy-nilly”; but finally, coerced 
by the sense that he should be looked ill on “in these 
times ” if he did not stand by the gentlemen round 
about, he set out in his gig, taking witli him a 
powerful waggoner, whom he ordered to keep him in 
sight as he went to the polling-booth. It was hardly 
more than nine o’clock when Mr. Rose, having thus 
come up to the level of his times, cheered himself 
with a little cherry-brandy at the Marquis, drove 
away in a much more courageous spirit, and got 
down at Mr. Nolan’s, just outside the town. The 
retired Londoner, he considered, was a man of 
expenence, who would estimate properly the judicious 
course he had taken, and could make it known to 
others. Mr. Nolan was superintending the removal 
or some shrubs in his garden. 

Well, Mr. Nolan,” said Rose, twinkling a self- 
c mplacent look over the red prominence of his 
cheeks, ‘*haye you been to give your vote yet?” 

<* w I shall go presently.” 

^ wouldn’t lose an hour, I wouldn’t. I 

1 o myself, if I've got to do gentlemen a favour, 
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I’ll do It at once- You see, I’ve got no landlord, 
Nolan I’m m that position o’ life that I can be 


“Just so, my dear sir,” said the wiry-faced Nolan, 
pinching his under-hp between his thumb and finger, 
and one nf those wonderful universal shrugs, 

by which be seemed to be recalling all his garments 
from a tendency to disperse themselves. ‘ Come in 


and see Mrs Nolan?” i u 1 , 

“No no, thankye Mrs Rose expects me back. 

But. as I was saying, I’m a mdependent man, and 
I consider it’s not my part to show favour to one 
more than another, but tojpake thiugs as even as 
I can If I’d been a tev anybody, well, m 

course I must have v<i)cton\ ny l^dlort— that 
stands to sense But I K;^-i^4vJ?ybody weU , and 
if one’s returned to Parliament more than another, 
nobody can say it’s my doing , for when you can vote 
for two, yon can make things even So I gave one 
to Debarry and one to Transome , and I wish Garstin 
no ill, but I can’t help the odd number, and he hangs 
on to Debarry, they say ” , 

“Gkid bless me, sir,” said Mr Nolan, coughing 
down a laugh, “ don’t you perceive that you might 
as well have stayed at home and not voted at all, 
unless you would rather send a Radical to Parhament 

than a sober Whig ? ” ... . 

“Well I’m sorry you should have anything to 
say against what I’ve done, Nolan,” said Mr. Rose, 
rathM crestfallen, though sustained by inward warmth 
“ I thought you’d agree with mo, as you’re a sensible 
man But the most a mdepiendent man can do is 
to try and please all , and if he hasn’t the luck — here’s 
wishing I may do it another time,” added Mr Rose, 
apparently confounding a toast with a salutation, for 
he put out his band fbr a passmg shake, and then 


stepped into his gig again 

At the Ume that Mr Timothy Rose left the town. 
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the crowd in King Street and in the m^ket-place, 
where the polling-booths stood, was fluctuating. 
Voters as yet were scanty, and brave fellows w 
had come from any distance this morning, or who 
had sat up late drinking the night before, require 
some reinforcement of their strength and^ I 

Every public-house in Treby, not excepting the 
venerable and sombre Cross-Keys, was lively wi 
changing and numerous company. Not, of cours^ 
that there was any treating: treating necessarily 
had stopped, from moral scruples, when once 
writs were out ” ; but there was drinking, which oio 
equally well under any name. 

Poor Tommy Trouverm, breakfasting here ^ ^ 
FalstafTs proportion of| to fad, and something which, 
for gentility's sake, I WiS^ iall sack, was more tbah 
usually victorious over the ills of life, and felt him- 
self one of the heroes of the day. He had ah 
immense light-blue cockade ^ in hiS hat, and an 
amount of silver in a dirty little canvas bag which 
astonished himself. For some reason, at first ih^ 
scrutable to him, he had been paid for his bill-sticking 
with great liberality at Mr. Jermyn’s office, in spite 
of his ha\Tng been the victim of a trick by which 
he had once lost his own bills and pasted up 
Debarry’s ; but he soon saw that this was^ simply 
a recognition of his merit as “an old family kept 
out of its rights,” and also of his peculiar share in 
an occasion when the family was to get into Parlia- 
ment. Under these circumstances, it was due from 
him that he should show himsoif prominently where 
business was going forward, and give additional 
value by his presence to every vote fen TrunBome. 
With this view he got a half-pint boctle filled with 
his peculiar kind of “ sack,” and hastened back to 
the market-place, feeling good-natured and patron- 
ising towards all political parties, and only so far 
partial as his family bound him to be. 
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But a dlsposihon to concentrate at that extremity 
of King Street which issued in the market-place 
was not universal among the increasing crowd. 
Some of them seemed attracted towards another 
nucleus at the other extremity of King Street, near 
the Seven Stars This was Garstm’s chief house, 
where his committee sat, and it was also a point 
which must necessarily be passed by many voters 
entering the town on the eastern side It seemed 
natural that the maaanne colours should be visible 
here, and that Pack, the tall “ shepherd ” of the 
SproxtOn men, should bo seen moving to and fro 
where there would be a frequent opportunity of 
clieenng the voters for a gentleman who had the 
chief share in the Sproxton mines But the side 
lanes and entries out of King Street were numerous 
enough to relieve any pressure if there was need to 
make way The lanes bad a distinguished reputa- 
tion Two of them had odours of brewing , one 
had a side entrance to Mr Tihot’s wine and spint 
vaults , up another Mr Muscat’s cheeses were 
frequently being unloaded , and even some of the 
entnes had those cheerful suggestions of plentiful pro- 
vision which were among the charactenstics of Treby 
Between ten and eleven the voters came in more 
rapid succession, and the whole scene became 
spintcd Cheers, sarcasms, and oaths, which 
seemed to have a flavour of wit for many hearers, 
were beginning to be reinforced by more practical 
demonstrations, dubiously jocose There was a dis- 
position in the crowd to close and hem m the way 
for voters, either going or coming, until they had 
paid some kind of toll It was difficult to see who 
set the example in the transition from words to 
deeds. Some thought it was due to Jacob Cuff 
a Tory chanty-man, who was a wcll-knovm ornament 
of the pothouse, and gave his mind much leisure for 
amusing devices , but questions of ongmabon m 
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stirring periods are notoriously hard to settle* It is 
means necessary m human things that there 
should be only one beginner. This, however, is 
that Mr. Chubb, who wished it to be noticed 
that he voted for Garstin solely, was one of the first 
rather more notice than he wished, and that 
e ^ knocked off and crushed in the interest 

u Tories opposed to coalition. On the 

^ner hand, some said it was at the same time that 
Mn Fmk, the Isaddler, being stopped on his way 
made to declare that he was going- to vote for 
Debarry, got himself well chalked as to his coat, 
and pushed up an entry, where he remained the 
pnsoner of terror combined with the want of any 
back outlet, and never gave his vote that day. 

performed with much 
^ of the Transome tenants came 

Banks the 

thpm them. Poor Goffe was the last of 

melancholy look and forward- 
tbp> g'ave the jocose CuflF the notion that 

Goffl^r ’"r compus.” Mr. 

in • a<;kPf? /rom his companions and hemmed 

Sr how A,./ breath close to his 

manv fat nio-c ^ bow many cows, how 

made trumn f jo^Ied from one to another, who 

Sr tell STw deafened him 

uy telling him to vote for Debarrv In this wav 

at^ hustl^An tin he was 

the immediatTSl™ bS ^‘t 

left he^ acfnn^cK the other tenants had 

a tenant of ^bo knew him for 

and was jLded u? saying ^ Debarry,” 

laughter. ^ trembhng amid shouts of 

y stages of this kind the fun grew faster, and 
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was In danger of getting rather senous The Tonw 
becan to feel that their jokes were returned by 
others of a heavier sort, and that the mam strength 
of the crowd was not on the side of sound opinion, 
but might come to be on the side of sound cudgelling 
and kickmg The navvies and pitmen m dishabille 
seemed to be multiplying, and to be clearly not 
belonging to the party of Order The shops were 
freely reported to for various forms of playful missiles 
and weapons , and news came to the magistrates, 
watching from the large window of the Marqum, 
that a gentleman coming in on horseback at the 
other end of the street to vote for Garstm had had 
his horse turned round and frightened mto a head 


long gallop out of it again . , 

Mr Crow and his subordinates, and all the special 
constables, felt that it was necessary to make some 
energetic effort, or else every voter would be 
intimidated and the poll must be adjourned The 
Rector determined to get on horseback and go 
amidst the crowd with the constables , and be sent 
a message to Mr Lingon, who was at the Ram, 
calling on him to do the same. “Sporting Jack’’ 
was sure the good fellows meant no barm, but he 
was courageous enough to face any bodily dangers, 
and rode out in his brown leggings and coloured 
bandanna, speaking persu^ively 

It was nearly twelve o clock when this sally was 
made the constables and magistrates tried the 
most pacific measures, and they seemed to succeed 
There was a rapid thinning of the crowd the most 
boisterous disappeared, or seemed to do so by 
becoming quiet , missiles ceased to fly, and a suflicient 
W'ay was cleared for voters along Kmg Street The 
magistrates returned to their quarters, and the 
constables took convenient posts of obscnation. 
Mr Waco, who was one of Dcbany’s committee, 
had suggested to the Rector that it might be w ise 
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to send for the military from Duffield, v/itb orders 
that they should station themselves at Hatbercote, 
three miles off : there was so much property in the 
town that it would be better to make it secure 
against risks. But the Rector felt that this was 
not the part of a moderate and wise magistrate, 
unless the signs of riot recurred. Kc was a brave 
man, and fond of thinking that his own ' authority 
sufficed for the maintenance of the general good in 
Treby. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 

Go from me. Yet I feel that I shaH stand 
Henceforward in thy shadow. Never more 
Alone upon the threshold of my door 
Of individual life, I shall command 
The uses of my soul, nor lift my hand 
Serenely in the sunshine as before 
Without the sense of that which I forbore — 

Thy touch upon the palm. The widest land 
Doom takes to part us, leaves thy heart in mine 
With pulses that beat double. WT^at I do 
And what I dream include thee, as the wine 
Must taste of its own grapes. And when I sue 
God for myself, He hears that name of thine. 

And sees within my eyes the tears of two. 

Mrs. Browotnc 


Felix Holt, seated at his work without his pupils, 
who had asked for a holiday with a notion that the 
^oden booths promised some sort of show, noticed 
about eleven o’clock that the noises which reached 
im from the main street were getting more and 
more tumultuous. He had long seen bad auguries 
or his^ election, but, like all people who dread the 
prophetic wisdom that ends in desiring the fulfilment 
1 own evil^ forebodings, he had checked himself 
1 remembering that, though many conditions were 
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possible which might bnng on violence, there tv ere 
just as many which might avert it. There would, 
perhaps, be no other mischief than what he was 
already certain of With these thoughts he had sat 
down quietly to his work, meaning not to vex his 
soul by going to look on at things be would fain 
have made different if he could But he was of a 
fibre that vibrated too strongly to the life around 
him to shut himself away m quiet, even from suffering 
and irremediable wrong As the noises grow louder, 
and wrought more and more strongly on his imagina- 
tion, be was obliged to lay down his delicate wheel- 
work. His mother came from her tumip-panng m 
the kitchen, where httle Job was her companion, to 
observe that they must be killmg cveiybody in the 
High Street, and that the election, which had never 
bcM before at Treby, must have come for a judgment , 
that there were mercies where you didn’t look for 
them, and that she thanked God m His wisdom for 
making her live up a back street, 

Felix snatched his cap and rushed out. But when 
he got to the tummg into the market-place the 
u^^gjstrates were already on horseback there, the 
constables were moving about, and Felix observed 
that there was no strong spirit of resistance to them 
He stayed long enough to see the partial dispersion 
of the crowd and the restoration of tolerable quiet, 
and then went back to Mrs Holt to tell her that 
there was nothmg to fear now he was going out 
agam, and she must not be in any anxiety at his 
absence She might set by bis dinner for him 

Felix had been thinking of Esther and her probable 
alarm at the noises that must have reached her more 
dishnctly than they had reached bun, for Malthouse 
Yard was removed but a little way from the mam 
street. Mr Lyon was away from home, having 
been called to preach chanty sermons and attend 
meetings m a distant town , and Esther, with the 
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not 


plaintive Lyddy for her sole companioHi was not 
cheerfully circumstanced. Felix had not been to see 
her yet since her father’s departure, but to-day he 
gave way to new reasons. 

Miss Esther was in the garret,” Lyddy said, 
trying to see what was going on. But before she 
was fetched she came running down the stairs, drawn 

by the knock at the door, which had shaken the 
small dwelling. 

^ ^ thankful to sec you,” she said eagerly. 

“ Pray come in.” 

hen she had shut the parlour door behind them, 
eix said, “I suspected that you might have been 
made anxious by the noises. I came to tell you that 

quiet now. Though, indeed, you can hear 
that they are. 

was frightened,” said Esther. *<Tbt shouting 
roanng of rude men is so hideous. It is a relief 
to me that my father is not at home— that he is out 
fnfn ff danger he might have fallen 

for here. But I gave you credit 

daoglr,” she added 
fS n A not to show much 

Thiv caf A W'^hat has happened.” 

tried^ *to^^be^ a« ^ shut myself up, and 

been one nf ^ the election as if I’d 

^ot too strLg for m^ BuW® 
of the disturbance Th^ ^ 

^-unstable!? ^ before the magistrates and the 

aieir eivins wav s7 ’ 

good siP-n ^ Ttitro' ° altogether a 

»u the town If ^ great number of heavy fellows 

. may be worse tLn 

7 ue worse than the first. However ” 
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Felix broke off, as if this talk were futile, clasped 
his hands behind his head, and, leaning backward, 
looked at Esther, who was looking at him 

“May I stay here n little while?" he said, after 
a moment, which seemed long 

“Pray do," said Esther, colouring To relieve 
herself she took some work and bowed her head 
over her sUtching It was m reality a little heaven 
to her that Felix was there, but she saw beyond it 

that by and by he would bo gone, and that 

they should be farther on their way, not towards 
meeting, but parting His will was impregnable 
He was a rock, and she was no more to him than 
the white chogmg mist-cloud 

“ I wish I could be sure that you see things 
just as I do," he said abruptly, after a minute’s 

silence . , 

“ I am sure you see them much more wisely than 
I do,” said Esther, almost bitterly, without looking up 
“There are some people one must wish to judge 
one truly Not to wish it would be mere hardness 
1 know you thmk I am a man without feehng — at 
least, without strong affections You think I love 
nothing but my own resolutions 

“ Suppose I reply in the same sort of strain ? " said 
Esther, -with a httle toss of the head 
“How?” 

“Why, that you think me a shallow woman, 
incapable of believing what is best m you, setting 
down everything that is too high for me as a 
deficiency.” 

"Don’t parry what I say Answer me.” There 
was an expression of painful beseechmg in the tone 
with which Felix said this Esther let her work 
fall on her lap and looked at him, but she was 
unable to speak 

“ 1 want you to tell me — once— that you know II 
would be easier to me to give myself up to loving 
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and being loved, as other men do, when they can, 
than to ” 

This breaking-off in speech was something quite 
new in Felix. For the first time he had lost his 
self-possession, and turned his eyes away. He was 
at vanance wdth himself. He had begun what he 
felt that he ought not to finish. 

Esther, like a woman as she was — a woman waiting 
for love, never able to ask for it — had her joy in these 
signs of her power ; but they made her generous, not 
chary, as they might have done if she had had a 
pettier disposition. She said, with deep yet timid 
earnestness : 

What you have chosen to do has only convinced 
me that your love would be the better worth having.” 

All the finest part of Esther’s nature trembled in 
those words. To be right in great memorable 
moments, is perhaps the thing we need most desire 
for ourselves. 


Felix as quick as lightning turned his look upon 
and, leaning forw'ard, took her sweet hand 
held it to his^ lips some moments before he let 
it fml again and raised his head. 

better for thinking of 
be said, leaning his elbow on the back 
ot the sofa, and supporting his head as be looked 
at her with^m sadness. This thing can never 
^me to me twice over. It is my knighthood That 
was always a business of great rn«;t ” 

He smiled at her, but she sat biting her inner lip, 

together. She^^desired to be 
inevitahl° .®be reverenced in Felix, but the 

berle^^i" renunciation was too difficult. She saw 
saken through the future weak and for- 

her fac#^ sauciness was all gone from 

deoendeAf memory of it made this childlike 

“ Tfll the more touching. 

^ me what you v/ould ” Felix burst out, 
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leaning nearer to her , but the next instant he started 
up, went to the table, took his cap in his hand, and 
came in front of her 

“ Good-bye,” he said, very gently, not danng to 
put out his hand But Esther put up hers instead 
of spealang He just pressed it and then went away 
She heard the doors close behind him, and felt free 
to be miserable She cried bitterly If she might 
have mamed Fchx Holt, she could have been a good 
woman She felt no trust that she could 6ver be 
good without him 

Felix reproached himself He would have done 
better not to speak in that way But the prompting 
to which he had chiefly listened had been the desire 
to prove to Esther that he set a high value on her 
feelings He could not help seemg that he was 
very important to her , and he was too simple and 
sincere a man to ape a sort of humility w hich would 
not have made him any the better if he had possessed 
it. Such pretences turn our lives into sorry dramas 
And Felix wished Esther to know that her love was 
dear to him as the beloved dead are dear He felt 
that they must not marry — that they would rum 
each other’s lives But he had longed for her to 
know fully that his will to be always apart from 
her was renunciation, not an easy preference In 
this he was thoroughly generous , and yet, now 
some subtle, mysterious conjecture of impressions 
and circumstances had made him speak, he questioned 
the wisdom of what he had done Express con- 
fessions give definiteness to memories that might 
more easily melt away without them , and Felix 
felt for Esther’s pain as the strong soldier, who 
can march on hungenng without fear that he shall 
faint, feels for the young brother— the malden-chceked 
conscript whose load is too heavy for him. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

Mtscbief, thou art afoot. —Julius CcBsar. 

Felix could not go home again immediately after 
quitting Esther. He got out of the town, skirted it 
a little while, looking across the December stillness 
of the fields, and then re-entered it by the main road 
into the market-place, thinking that, after all, it 
would be better for him to look at the busy doings of 
men than to listen in solitude to the voices within him ; 
and he wished to know how things were going on. 

It was now nearly half-past one, and Felix per- 
ceived that the street was filling with more than the 
previous crowd. By the time he got in front of the 
booths, he was himself so surrounded by men who 
were being thrust hither and thither that retreat 
would have been impossible ; and he went where he 
was obliged to go, although his height and strength 
were above the average even in a crowd where there 
were so many heavy-armed workmen, used to the 
pick-axe. Almost all shabby-coated Trebians must 
have been there, but the entries and back-streets of 
the town did not supply the mass of the crowd; 
and besides the rural incomers, both of the more 
decent and the rougher sort, Felix, as he was pushed 
along, thought he discerned here and there men of 
that keener aspect which is only common in manu- 
facturing towns. 

. ^ut at^ present there was no evidence of any dis- 
tmctly mischievous design. There was only evidence 
that the majority of the crowd were excited with 
nrink, and that their action could hardly be calcu- 
more than those ot oxen and pigs congre- 
gate amidst hcotings and pushings. The confused, 
-ea cning shouts, the incidental fighting, the kaock- 
mg o\cr, pulling and scuffiing, seemed to increase 
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every moment. Such of the constables as were 
mixed with the crov d were quite helpless , and if 
an ofiBcial staff was seen above the heads, it moved 
about Btfully, showmg as httle sign of a guiding 
hand as the summit of a buoy on the waves Doubt- 
less many hurts and bruises had been received, but 
no one could know the amount of injuries that were 
widely scattered 

It was clear that no more voting could be done, 
and the poll had been adjourned The probabilities 
of serious mischief had grown strong enough to pre- 
vail over the Rector’s objection to getting military 
aid within reach , and when Felix re-entered the 
town, a gallopmg messenger had already been de- 
spatched to Duffield The Rector wished to nde out 
again, and read the Riot Act from a pomt where he 
could be better heard than from the window of the 
Marquis , but Mr Crow, the high constable, who 
had returned from closer observation, insisted that 
the nsk would be too greaL New special constables 
had been sworn m, but Mr Crow said prophetically 
that if once mischief began, the mob was past canng 
for constables 

But the Rector’s voice was rlngmg and penetrat- 
ing, and when he appeared on the narrow balcony 
and read the formula, commanding all men to go to 
their homes or about their lawful business, there was 
a strong transient effect Every one within hearing 
listened, and for a few moments after the final words 
" God save the King I ” the comparative silence con- 
tmued Then the people began to move, the buzz 
rose agam, and grew, and grew, till it turned to 
shouts and roaring as before The movement was 
that of a flood hemmed in , It carried nobody aw'ay 
Whether the crowd would obey the order to disperse 
themselves wdthm an hour, was a doubt that ap- 
proached nearer and nearer to a negative certaLPty ^ 
Presently Mr Crow, who held himself a tactician 
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took a well-intentioned step, which went far to fulfil 
his own prophecy. He had arrived with the magis- 
trates by a back way at the Seven Stars, and here 
agfain the Riot Act was read from a window, with 
much the same result as before. The Rector had 
returned by the same way to the Marqtiis, as the 
headquarters most suited for administration, but Mr. 
Crow remained at the other extremity of King Street, 
where some awe-striking presence was certainly 
needed. Seeing that the time was passing, and all 
effect from the voice of law had disappeared, he 
showed himself at an upper window, and addressed 
the crowd, telling them that the soldiers had been 
sent for, and that if they did not disperse they would 
have cavalry upon them instead of constables. 

Mr. Crow, like some other high constables more 
celebrated In history, “ enjoyed a bad reputation ” ; 
that is to say, he enjoyed many things which caused 
his reputation to be bad, and he was anything but 
popular in Trcby. It Is probable that a pleasant 
message would have lost something from his lips, 
^d what he actually said was so unpleasant, that, 
mstead of persuading the crowd, it appeared to 
enrage them.^ Some one, snatching a raw potato 
from a sack in the greengrocer’s shop behind him, 
mrew it at the constable, and hit him on the mouth. 
Straightway raw potatoes and turnips were flying by 
twenties at the windows of the Seven Stars, and the 
p^nes were smashed. Felix, who was half-way up 
the street, heard the voices turning to a savage roar, 
and saw a rush towards the hardware shop, which 
mrnished more effective weapons and missiles than 
potatoes. Then a cry ran along that 
e tones had sent for the soldiers, and if those 
wnong the mob who called themselves Tories as 
^ ingly as anything else were disposed to take 
^ ever called itself the Tory side, they only helped 
mam result of reckless disorder. 
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But there were proofs that the predominant will 
of the crowd was against “ Debarry’s men,” and in 
favour of Transome Several shops were invaded, 
and they were all of them “ Tory shops ” The 
tradesmen who could do so, now locked their doors 
and barricaded their wmdows within There was 
a panic among the honseholders of this hitherto 
peaceful town, and a general anxiety for the mditary 
to arrive. The Rector was in painfid anxiety on this 
head • he had sent out two messengers as secretly as 
he could towards Hathercote, to order the soldiers to 
nde straight to the town , but he feared that these 
messengers had been somehow mtercepted 

It was three o’clock more than an hour had elapsed 
Since the reading of the Riot Act The Rector of 
Treby Magna wrote an indignant message and sent 
it to the Ram, to Mr. Lingon, the Rector of Little 
Treby, saying that there was evidently a Radical 
animus in the mOb, and that Mr Transome’s party 
should hold themselves peculiarly responsible. "Where 
was Mr Jermyn? 

Mr, Lingon rephed that he was going himself out 
towards Dufficld to see after the soldiers. As for 
Jermyn, he was not that attorney’s sponsor he 
believed that Jermyn was gone away somewhere on 
business — to fetch voters 

A senous effort was now bemg made by all the 
civd force at command The December day would 
soon be passing into evening, and all disorder would 
be aggravated by obscurity The horrors of fire Were 
as Ukely to happen ns any iminor evil The con- 
stables,' as many of them as could do so, armed 
themselves with carbines and sabres all the respect- 
able inhabitants who had any courage, prepiared 
themselves to struggle for order , and many felt 
with Mr Waco end Mr. Tihot that the nearest duty 
was to defend the brewenes and the spirit and wme 
vaults, •uhero the property was of a sort at once most 
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likely to bo threatened and most dangerous in Its 
effects. The Rector, with line determination, got on 
horseback again, as the best mode of leading the 
constables, who could only act efhciently in a close 
body. By his direction the column of armed men 
avoided the main street, and made their way along 
a back road, that they might occupy the two 
chief lanes leading to the wine-vaults and ‘the 
brewery, and bear down on the crowd from these 
openings, which it was especially desirable to 
gnard. 

Meanwhile Felix Holt had been hotly occupied in 
King Street. After the first window-smashing at 
the Seven Stars, there was a sufficient reason for 
damaging that inn to the utmost. The destructive 
spirit tends towards completeness ; and any object 
once maimed or otherwise injured, is as readily doomed 
by unreasoning men as by unreasoning boys. Also 
the Seven Stars sheltered Spratt ; and to some 
Sproxton men in front of that inn it was exasperating 
that Spratt should bo safe and sound on a day when 
blows were going, and justice might be rendered. 
And again, theie was the general desirableness of 
being inside a public-house. 

Felix had at last been v/ilHngly urged on to this 
Hitherto swayed by the crowd, he had been 
able to do nothing but defend himself and keep bn 
uis legs ; but he foresaw that the people would burst 
into the mn; be heard cries of “Spratt!” “Fetch 
mm out ! ’ “ We’ll pitch him out I ” “ Pummel him I 
it was not^ unlikely that lives might be sacrificed ; 

was intolerable to Felix to be witnessing the 
tilmd outrages of this mad crowd, and yet be doing 
nothing to counteract them. Even some vain effort 
would satisfy him better than mere gazing. Within 
® the inn he might save some one. He 
a miscellaneous set, who dispersed them- 
with different objects — some to the taproom, 
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and to search for the cellar , some upstairs to search 
in all rooms for Spratt, or any one else perhaps, as 
a temporary scapegoat for Spratt. Guided by the 
screams of women, Felix at last got to a high up- 
stairs passage, where the landlady and some of her 
servants were runnmg away in helpless terror from 
two or three half-tipsy men, who had been emptying 
a spint-dccanter in the bar. Assuming the tone of 
a mob-leader, he cried out, “ Here, boys, here’s better 
fun this way — come with me 1 ” and drew the men 
back with him along the passage. They reached the 
low staircase 10 bme to see the unhappy Spratt being 
dragged, coatless and screaming, down the steps 
No one at present was striking or kicking him , it 
seemed as if he were being reserved for punishment 
on some wider area, whore the satisfaction might 
be more generally shared Felix followed close, 
determmed, if he could, to rescue both assailers and 
assaulted from the worst consequences His mind 
was busy with possible devices 

Down the stairs, oat along the stones through the 
gateway, Spratt was Ragged as a mere heap of linen 
and cloth rags "Wten he was got outside the gate- 
way, there was ai immense hootmg and roaring, 
though many there had no grudge against him, and 
only guessed that others had the grudge. But this 
was the narrower part of the street , it widened as 
it went onwards, and Spratt was dragged on, his 
enemies crying, “ We'll make a nng — well see how 
frightened he looks 1 ” 

“ Kick him, and have done with him,” Felix heard 
another say “ Let’s go to Tiliot’s vaults — there’s 
more gm there 1 ” 

Here were two hideous threats In dragging Spratt 
onward the people were getUng very near to the lane 
leading up to Tiliot’s Felix kept as close as he 
could to the threatened victim He bad thrown away 
his own stick, and carried a bludgeon which had 
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constable Tucker did not rise immediately , but 
Felix did not imacine that ho was much hurt 
" Don’t touch him 1 " said Felix. Let him go 
Here, bring Spratt, and follow me ” 

Felix was perfectly conscious that he was in the 
midst of a tangled business But he had chiefly 
before his imagination the horrors that might come 
if the mass of wild chaotic desires and Impulses 
around him were not diverted from any further 
attack on places where they would get in the midst 
of intoxicating and inflammable material. It was 
not a moment in which a spirit like his could calculate 
the effect of misunderstanding as to himself natnie 
never makes men who are at once cnergeticnllv 
sympathetic and minutely calcnlaUng He believed 
he had the power, and ho was resolved to try, to 
carry the dangerous mass out of mischief till the 
military came to awe them — ^which he supposed, 
from Mr Crow's announcement long ago, most 
be a near event 

He was followed the more willingly, because 
Tiliot’s Lane v/as seen by the hindmost to be now 
defended by constables, some of whom had fire- 
arms , and where there is no strong counter-move- 
ment, any proposition to do something unspecified 
stimulates stupid curiosity To many of the Sproxton 
men who were withm sight of him, Felix was 
known personally, and vaguely believed to be a 
I man who meant many queer things, not at all of an 
everyday kind Pressing along like a leader, with 
the sabre in his hand, and inviting them to bring 
on Spratt, there seemed a better reason for following 
him than for doing anything else. A man with a 
definite will and an energetic personality acts as a 
sort of flag to draw and bind together the foolish 
units of a mob It was on this sort of influence 
over men whoso mental state was a mere medlev 
N of appetites and confused impressions, that Felix 
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hftd dared to coant. Ko harried them along- with 
words of iovitatioo) telling- them to hold up Spratt 
and not drag him ; and those behind followed him, 
with a grov/iog belief that he had some design 
worth knowing, while those in front wxro urged 
along partly by the same notion, partly by the sense 
that there was a motive in those behind them, not 
knowing what the motive was. It was that mixture 
of pushing forward and being pushed forward, which 
is a brief history of most human things. 

What Felix really intended to do, v/as to get the 
crowd by the nearest way out of the tov/n, and 
induce them to skirt It on the north side with him, 
keeping up in them the idea that he was leading 
them to execute some stratagem by which they 
would surprise something worth attacking, and 
circumvent the constables who were defending the 
lanes. In the meantime he trusted that the soldiers 
would have arrived, and with this sort of mob, 
which was animated by no real political passion or 
fury against social distinctions, it was in the highest 
degree unlikely that there would be any resistance 
to a military force. The presence of fifty soldiers 
would probably be enough to scatter the rioting 
hundreds. How numerous the -mob was, no one 
ever knew : many inhabitants afterwards were ready 
to swear that there must have been at least two 
thousand rioters. Felix knew he was incurring 
great risks ; but ** his blood was up ** i we hardly 
allow enough in common life for the results of that 
enkintUed passionate enthusiasm which, under other 
co^itions, makes world-famous deeds. 

He was making for a point where the street 
Ranched off on one side towards a speedy opening 
t>et;^en hedgerows, on the other towards the shabby 
of Pollard’s End. At this forking of the 
s reet there was a large space, in the centre of which 
ere was a small stone platform, mounting by three 
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steps, with an old green finger-post upon it. Felht 
went straight to this platform and stepped upon it, 
crying Halt 1 ” in a loud voice to the men behind 
and before him, and callmg to those who hold Spratt 
to bring him there. All came to a stand with faces 
towards the finger-post, and perhaps for the first time 
the ertrcmities of the crov/d got a definite Idea that a 
man with a sabre in his band was taking the 

command. ... , 

“ Now I " said Felix, when Spratt had been brought 
on to the stone platform, faint and trembling, “ has 
anybody got cord ? if not, handkerchiefs knotted fast , 

give them to me ” . . 

He drew out his own handkerchief, and two or three 
others were mustered and handed to him. Ho ordered 
them to be knotted together, while curious eyes were 
fixed on bun. Was he going to have Spratt hanged ? 
Felix kept fast hold of bis weapon, and ordered others 
to act. 

“ Now, put it round bis waist, wind his arms m, 
draw them a little backward — so 1 and tie it fast on 
the other side of the post.” 

When that was done, Felix said imperatively : 

“ Leave him there— we shall come back to him ; 
let ns make haste; march along, lads I Up Park 
Street and down Hobb’s Lane.” 

It was the best chance be could tbmk of for saving 
Spratt’s hfe. And be succeeded. The pleasure of 
seeing the helpless man Ued up sufficed for the 
moment, if there were any who had ferocity enough 
to count much on coming back to him. Nobody’s 
imagination represented the certainty that some one 
out of the houses at hand would soon come and untie 
him when bo was left alone. 

And the rioters pushed up Park Street, a noisy 
stream, with Felix still in the midst of them, though 
he was labouring bard to get his way to the front 
He wished to determine the coarse of the crowd along 
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a by-road called Kobb’a Lace, v/hich would have taken 
them to the ether — the Ehiffield end of the town. He 
urg-ed several of the men round him, one of whom 
was no less a ]^son than the big Dredge, our old 
Sproxton acquaintance, to get forward, and be sure 
that all the fellows would go down the lane, else they 
would spoil sport. Hitherto Felis had been success- 
ful, and he had gone along with an unbroken impulse. 
But soon something occurred which brought with a 
ternble shock the sense that his plan might turn out 
to be as mad as ail bold projects are seen to be when 
they have failed. 

Mingled with the more headlong and half-drunken 
crowd there were some sharp-visaged men who loved 
the irrationality of riots for something else than its 
own sake, and who at present were not so much the 
richer as they desired to be, for the pains they had 
taken in coming to the Treby election, induced by 
certain prognostics gathered at Duffield on the nomina- 
tion day that there might bo the conditions favourable 
to that confusion which was always a harvest-time. 
It was Imown to some ®f these sharp men that Park 
btreet led out towards the grand house of Treby 
Manor, which was as good-~nay, better for their 
purpose han the bank. While Felix was entertaining 
his ardent purpose, these other sons of Adam were 
entertaining another ardent purpose of their peculiar 

o , and tec moment was come when they were to 
nave their tnumph. 

From the front ranks backward towards Felix there 
ran a new summons— a new invitation. 

Let us go to Treby Manor 1 ” 

uioment Felix was powerless ; a new 
sugg^tion overrode his vaguer influence. 

^ 8^e^ined rush past Hobb's Lane, and 
not u*' ** carried along too. He did 

' rraA vs 4. Wish the contrary Once on the 

» u of tee town, with openings into field* and 
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with the wide park nt hand, It would have been easy 
for him to liberate himself from the crowd At hrst 
It seemed to him the better part to do this, and to get 
back to the town as fast as ho could, in the hope of 
Ending the military and getting a detachment to come 
and save the Manor But ho reflected that the course 
of the mob had been sufBcicntly seen, and that there 
were plenty of people in Park Street to carry the 
information faster than ho could. It seemed more 
necessary that he should secure the presence of some 
help for the family at the Manor by going there 
himsdf The Debarrys were not of the class he was 
wont to be anxious about , but Felix Holt’s conscience 
was alive to the accusation that any danger they 
might be in now was brought on by a deed of his. In 
these moments of bitter vexation and diaappointraent, 
it did occur to him that very unpleasant consequences 
might bo hanging over him of a kind quite different 
from mward dissatisfaction , but it was useless now 
to think of averting such cooscqiiencos. As he was 
pressed along with the mulbtude Into Treby Park, his 
very movement seemed to him only an image of the 
day’s fatalities, m which the multitudinous small 
wickednesses of small selflsb ends, really undirected 
towards £ay larger result, had Issued m widely-shared 
mischief that might yet bo hideous. 

Tlie light was declinmg • already the candles shone 
through many windows cf the Manor Already the 
foremost part of the crowd bad burst mto the offices, 
and adroit men were busy in the right places to find 
plate, after setting others to force the butler mto 
unlocking the cellars , and Felix had only just been 
able to force his way on to the front terrace, with 
the hope of getting to the rooms whore ho would 
find the ladies of the household and comfort them 
with the assurance that rescue must soon come, 
when the sound of horses’ feet convinced him that 
the rescue was nearer than ho had expected. Just 
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as he heard the horses, he had approached the lai^s 
window of a room, where a brilliant ligfht suspended 
from^ the coiling showed him a group of women 
clinging together in terror. Others of the crowd 
wore pushing their way up the tcrracc-stcps and 
gravcf-slopes at various points. Hearing the horses, 
he kept his post in front of the window, and, motion- 
ing with his sabre, cried out to the on-comers, “ Keep 
back 1 I hear the soldiers coming,” Some scrambled 
back, some paused automatically. 

The louder and louder sound of the hoofs changed 
its pace and distribution. “Halt! Fire I ” Bang! 
bang I bang I — came deafening the ears of the men 
on the terrace. 


l^forc they had time or nerve to move, there was a 
rushing sound closer to them — again “ Fire 1 ” a bullet 
whized, and passed through Felix Holt’s shoulder— 
the shoulder of the arm that held the naked weapon 
which shone In the light from the window. 

felix fell. The rioters ran confusedly, like terrified 
sheep. Some of the soldiers, turning, drove them 

swords. The greater 
di^ulty w^ to clear the invaded offices. 

e Kector, who with an'oih’cr magistrate and 
sever^ other gentlemen on horsebackwhad accom- 
soldiers, now jumped on tb the terrace, 
and hurried to the ladies of the famUy. 

^ &roup round Felix, who 

® during the day, and had been 

oolv ft ^S'ht. /l^^o of the group were civilians, but 

knew Felix, the other being a 
resident m Treby. The one who 
the ** Johnson, whose zeal for 

he brought him from Duffield when 

tt I . hat the soldiers were summoned. 

well,” said Mr. Johnson, 
angerous character — quite revolutionary.” 
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It was a weary night; and the next day, Febx, 
whose wound was declared trivial, was lodged in 
Loamford Jail He was committed on three counts — 
for having assaulted a constable, for having committed 
manslaughter (Tucker was dead from spinal concus- 
sion), and for having led riotous onslaught on a 
dwelling-house 

Four other men were committed one of them 
for possessing himself of a gold cup with the 
Dcbarry arms on it , the three others, one of whom 
was the collier Dredge, for not and assault. 

That morning Treby town was no longer in terror , 
but It was in much sadness. Other men, more 
innocent than the hated Spratt, were groaning under 
severe bodily injunes And poor Tucker's corpse 
was not the only one that had been lifted from the 
pavement. It is true that none gneved much for 
the other dead man, unless it bo gnef to say, “Poor 
old fellow I ” He had been trampled upon, doubt- 
less, where ho fell drunkenly, near the entrance of 
the Seven Stars This second corpse was old 
Tommy Trounsem, the bill-sticker — otherwise Thomas 
Transome, the last of a very old family-line. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 


{ "pho fields are hoary with December’s frost. 

1 too am hoary with the chills of ^e. 

But through the fields and through the untrodden 
woods 

Is rest and sullnew — only in my heart 
The pall of winter shrouds a throbbing lift. 

A WEEK after that Treby Riot, Harold Transome w*a 
at Transome Court He had returned from a hasty 
visit to town, to keep his Christmas at this delightful 
country home, not in the best Chrtsttnas spirits. He 
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had lost the election ; but !f that had been his only 
annoyance, he had good humour and good sense 
enough lo have borne it as well as most men, and to 
have paid the eight or nine thousand, which had been 
the price of ascertaining that he was not to sit in the 
next Parliament, without useless grumbling. But 
the disappointments of life can never, any more than 
Its pleasures, be estimated singly ; and the healthiest 
and most agreeable of men is exposed to that coin- 
cidence of various vexations, each heightening the 
effect of the other, which may produce in him some- 
thing corresponding to the spontaneous and ex- 
ternally unaccountable moodiness of tlie morbid and 
disagreeable. 

Harold might not have grieved much at a small 
j? Ireby, even if it had caused some expenses 
to fall on the county ; but the turn which the riot had 
actually taken was a bitter morsel for rumination, 
on more grounds than one. However the disturbances 
had ansen and been aggravated— and probably no 
one knew the whole truth on these points—the con- 
spicuous, gravest incidents liad all tended to throw 
blame on the Radical party, tjiat is to say, on 
on Transome’s agents ; and so far the 
candidateship and its results had done Harold dis- 
county : precisely the opposite effect to 
that which was a dear object of his ambition. More 
an IS, Harold s conscience was active enough to 

by what had befallen 
1 memory, always good, was par- 

ticularly ^vid m its retention of Felix Holt’s complaint 
nf treating of the Sproxton men, and 

wVii»n ^bsequent irntating scene in Jermyn’s office, 

TnVinc^ with the inauspicious name of 

bad expounded to him the impossibility of 
of electioneering scheme once begun, and 

''oWfle back when it had already 
roll dov/nhill Remembering Felix Holt’s 
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words of indignant warning about hinng men with 
drink in them to make a noise, Harold could not resist 
the urgent impression that the offonce| for which 
Felix was committed were fatalities, cot brought 
about by any willing co-operation of bis with the 
noters, but arising probably from some ill-judged 
efforts to counteract their violence And this im- 
pression, which insisted on growing into a conviction, 
became in one of its phases an uneasy sense that he 
held evidence which would at once tend to exonerate 
Felix, and to place himself and his agents in anything 
but a desirable light It was likely that some one 
else could give equivalent evidence in favour of Felix 
—the little talkative Dissenting preacher, for example , 
but, anyhow, the affair with the Sproxton men would 
be npped open and made the worst of by the opposite 
parties The man who has failed in the use of some 
indirectness, is helped very little by the fact that his 
rivals arc men to whom that indirectness is a some- 
thing human, very far from being alien There 
remains this grand distinction, that he has failed, and 
that the jet of light is thrown entirely on his misdoings 
In this matter Harold felt himself a victim Could 
he hinder the tricks of his agents ? In this particular 
case he had tned to hinder them, and had tried in 
vain He had not loved the two agents in question, 
to begin with , and now at this later stage of events 
he was more innocent than ever of bearing them any- 
thing but the most sincere ill-will He was more 
utterly exasperated v ith them than he would probably 
have been if his one great passion had been for public 
virtue Jermyn, with his John Johnson, had added 
this ugly, dirty business of the Treby election to all 
the long-accumulating list of_ offences, wbidi Harold 
was resolved to visit on him to the utmost He had 
seen some handbills carrying the msmuation that 
there w*« a discreditable indebtedness to Jermyn 
no the part of the Transomes If any such notions 
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existed apart from electioneering’ slander, there was 
all the more reason for letting the world see J crmyn 
severely punished for abusing his power over the 
family affairs, and tampering with the family property. 
And the world certainly should see this with as little 
delay as possible. The cool, confident, assuming 
fellow should be bled to the last drop in compensation, 
and all connection with him be finally got nd of. 
Now that the election was done with, Harold meant 
to devote himself to private affairs, till everything 
lay in complete order under his own supervision. 

This morning he was seated as usual in his private 
room, which had now been handsomely fi’tted up for 
mm. It was but the third morning after the first 
Uinstmas he had spent in his English home for 

!i home looked like an eminently 

desirable one. The white frost lay on the broad lawn, 
on the many-formed leaves of the evergreens, and on 

distance. Logs of dry oak blazed 
L '^*pet was like warm moss under 

just Hccording to his 
laro-A’ interesting occupations of a 

All through the 

matting ; there °° 

ttiArA wArA c.» warmth m hall and corridors ; 

do it at thA enough to do everything, and to 

at hand to ^ time. Skilful Dominic was always 

oresencp master’s demands, and his bland 

hoM “ “'■>* °ver the house- 

belief that lif! WM . 

dominance seem « his real pre- 

Old Mr. TransonS had ® ^ '’" a 

strength since liMI. u fathered new courage and 

and since Harold and Dommic had come, 

Mrs itarold had insisted on his taking drivas. 

grounJ^r™ ^«n on a fr4 blckl 

spite of this stuff. And if in 

^ Of thts, she did not seem happy, Harold either 
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did not (Aserve it, or kindly ignored it «b tke 
necessary frailty of elderly women whose hves have 
had too much of dulness and privation Our mmds 
get tricks and attitudes as our bodies do, thought 
Harold, and age stiffens them into unalterableness 
“ Poor mother 1 I confess 1 should not like to be an 
elderly woman myself One reqmres a good deal of 
tile purring cat for that, or else of the loving 
grandamo. I wish she would take more to httle 
Harry I suppose she has her suspicions about the 
lad’s mother, and is as rigid m those matters as m 
her Toryism However, I do what I can , it would 
be difficult to say what there is wanting to her m the 
way of indulgence and luxury to make up for the old 
niggardy life.” 

And certainly Transome Court was now such a 
home as many women would covet. Yet even 
Harold’s own satisfaction in the midst of its elegant 
comfort needed at present to be sustained by the 
expectation of gratified resentment. He was ob 
viously leM bright and enjoying than usual, and his 
mother, ^o watched him closely without danng 
to ask questions, had gathered hmts and drawn 
inferences enough to make her feel sure that there 
was some storm gathering between him and Jermya 
She did not dare to ask questions, and yet she had 
not resisted the temptation to say something bitter 
about Harold’s failure to get returned as a Radical, 
helping, with feminine self-defeat, to exclude herself 
more Mmpletely from any consultation by him In 
this way poor women, whose power lies solely m 
their mfluence, make themselves like music out of 
tune, and only move men to run away 

This morning Harold had ordered his letters to be 
brought to him at the breakfast-table, which was not 
his usual pracUce. His mother could see that there 
if'cre London busmess letters about which he was 
eager, and she had found out that the letter brought 
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by a clerk the day b"^orn n-as to make an appoint 
meat TTttb Haiolcl for jcrmjn Uj come to Ti^in";omc 
Court at elc’vea tills mornm^. She obfen,cd Harold 
swalIov7 his cofFco and push away his plate witli an 
early abstraction from the business of breakfast 
which was not at all after bis usual manner. She 
herself ate nothing; ; her sips of tea seemed to excite 
her ; her cliccks flushed, and her bands were cold. 
She was still young and ardent in her terrors ; the 
passions of the past were Ihung in her dread. 

When Harold left the table she went into the long 
drawing-room, where she might relieve her restless- 
ness by walking up and down, and catcli the sound 
of Jermyn’s entrance mto Harold’s room, which was 
close by. Here she moved to and fro amongst the 
rose-coloured satin of chairs and curtains — the great 
^ry of this world reduced for her to the little tale of 
h^ ovm existence-dull obscurity everyrThere, except 
where the keen light fell on the narrow track of her 
own lot, wide only for a woman’s anguish. At last 
she heard the mipected ring and footstep, and the 
opening and c.osing door. Unable to walk about 
onger, she sank into a large cushioned chair, 
e p ess and prayerless. She was not thinking of 
^d s ange^r mercy, but of her son’s. She was 
by ^^^hat might be brought, not by death, but 




CHAPTER XXXV. 

Check to your queen ! 

your own king is bare, 
ovmg so, you give yourself checkmate 

Mtered the room, Harold, who was 
his baf'li- 4 - Lbrary table examining papers, with 

door ^ towards the 

» ed his head coldly, Jermyn said an 
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ungraaous “ Good-mommg” — as little as possible like 
a salutation to one v,ho might regard himself as a 
patron On the attdmey’s handsome fajce there was 
a black cloud of defiant determuiation, slightly 
startling to Harold, who had expected to feel that 
the overpowering weight of temper in the mterview 
was on his own side. Nobody was ever prepared 
beforehand for this expression of Jcrmyn’s face, which 
seemed as strongly contrasted with the cold im- 
pcnetrableness which he preserved under the ordmary 
annoyances of business as with the bland radiance 
of his lighter moments, 

Harold himself did not look amiable just then, 
but his anger was of the sort that scelcs a vent 
without vmtmg to give a fatal blow , it was that 
of a nature more subtly mixed than Jermyn’s — less 
animally forcible, less unwavering in selfishness, and 
with more of high-bred pnde. He kxiked at Jermyn 
with increased disgust and secret wonder 
“ Sit down,” he said curtly 

Jermyn seated himself m silence, opened his great- 
coat, and took some papers from a side-pocket 

“I have wntten to Makepeace,” said Harold, “to 
tell him to take the entire management of the election 
expenses. So you will transmit your accounts to him ” 
“Very well I am come this morning on other 
business ” 

“ If it’s about the not and the prisoners, I have 
only to say that I shall eater mto no plans If I 
am called on, I shall say what I know about that 
young fellow Felix Holt. People mej prove what 
tbey^ian about Johnson’s damnable tncks, or yours 
either ” 

“ I am not come to speak about the not. I agree 
with you in thinking that quite a subordinate subject.” 
(When Jermyn had the black cloud over his face, 
ho never hesitated or drawled^ and made no Latin 
quotations ) 
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“Be so good, then, as to open your business at 
once,” said Harold, in a tone of imperious indifference. 

“That is precisely v/bat 1 wish to do. I have 
here information from a London correspondent that 
you are about to file a bill against me in Chancery.” 
Jermyn, as he spoke, laid bis hand on the papers 
before him, and looked straight at Harold. 

“ In that case the question for you is, how far 
your conduct as the family solicitor will bear investi- 
gation, But it Is a question which you will consider 
quite apart from me. ” 

‘‘ Doubtless. But prior to that there Is a question 
which we must consider together.” 

The tone in which Jermyn said this gave an un- 
pleasant shock to Harold’s sense of mastery. W^as 
it possible that ho should have the weapon wrenched 
out of his hand ? 

“I shall know what to think of that,” be replied, 
as haughtily as ever, “when you have stated what 
the question is.” 

“ Simply, whether you will choose to retain the 
family estates, or lay yourself open to be forthwith 
legally deprived of them.” 

I presume you refer to some underhand scheme 
ot your own, on a par with the annuities you have 
drained us by m the name of Johnson,” said Harold, 
meling a new movement of anger. “ If so, you had 

an^lrialh^lP^^*^ sdicme to oiy lawyers, Dymock 

No. I think you will approve of my stating in 
first of all, that it depends on my will 
Whether y^ rem^ an important landed propnetor 
in ^ortb I^amshire, or whether you retire from the 
county ^th the remainder of the fortune you have 
acquired m trade.” 

paused, as if to leave time for this morsel 
to be tasted. 

“ What do you mean ? ” said Harold sharply. 
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“Not any scheme of mine, but a state of the 
facts, resulting from the settlement of ^ estate 
made m 1729 a state of the facta which r^dere 
your father’s title and your own title to the family 
^tes utterly worthless as soon as the true claimant 
US made aware of his right. 

“ And you intend to inform him ? 

“That depends I am the only person who has 
the requisite knowledge. It rests with you to decide 
whether I shall use that knowledge against you , 
or whether I shall use it m your favour— by putting 
an end to the evidence that would serve to oust 
you in spite of your ‘ robust title of occupancy. 

Jermyn paused again He had been speaking 
slowly, but without the least hesitation, and with 
a biltor dehniteness of enunciation There was a 
moment or two before Harold answered, and then 


he said abruptly 

“ I don't beheve you ” . „ , j t 

“ I thought you were more shrewd, said Jermyn, 
with a touch of scorn. “ I thought you understood 
that I had had too much expenenco to waste my time 
tn tclhnp’ fables to persuade a man who has put 
Lidnf to the attitude of my deadly enemy " 

“Well, then, say at once what your proofs are, 
said Harold, shaking In spite of himself, and gettmg 


“ I have no Inclination to be lengthy It Is not 
more than a few weeks since I ascertamed that there 
IS in existence an heir of the Bychffes, the old ad- 
versaries of your family More curiously, it is only 
n fov(^ days ago — m fact, only since the day of the 

not that the Bycliffe claim has become vahd, and that 

the right of remainder accrues to the heir m question *' 
“i^d how, pray?” said Harold, nsmg from his 
chair, and making a turn m the room, with his hands 
thrust in his pockets Jermyn rose too, and stood ners 
the hearth facing Harold, as he moved to and firo. 
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** By the death of an old fcllovt who g'ot drunk, 
and was trampled to death in the not He was the 
last of that Thomas Transome’s line, by the purchase 
of whose interest your family got its title to the estate. 
! died witli him. It was supposed that the 

me had become extinct before — and on that supposi- 
tion the old Bycliffes founded their claim. But 1 
hunted up this man just about the time the Iasi suit 
was closed. His death would have been of no con- 
sequence to you if there had not been a Bychffe in 
exist^ce ; but I happen to Icnow that there is, and 
tiiat the fact can be legally proved.” 

For a minute or two Harold did not speak, but 
continued to pace the room, while Jermyn kept his 
position, holoiogr his hands behind him. At last 
HMold sain, from the other end of the room, speak- 
ing m a scornful tone : 

sounds al.'irming But It is not to be 
proved simply by your statement ” 

whirh ^ here a document, with a copy, 

Zven oT '"y Statement. It /s the opinion 

it bears more ^an twenty years ago, and 

the fiS eSTveyfnet^^f the ^t^^^orney-Generai and 

opiSnl had laid on the table, 

ascertain the^state oTthe'^thle"® *° 

Maurice Phrtef;., last suit against 

a S nm ThF. threatened to be 

sulutlor^^V d°<=“ment is the result of a con- 

as a 6 nai auttoSy“ ^ 00 "'°° 

that, if you nlease •' I „°n 5'?“'' 

may read fVisa « • ^ wait your time. Or you 

ing out one here,” Jermyn ended, hold- 

to a anal pa® P°“hng 

' P^Per, with a slight gesture of 
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impatieuce He did not choose to obey Jermyn’s 
indication, and confine himself to the summing-up 
He ran through the document But in truth he was 
too much erated really to follow the detads, and 
was rather actmg than reading, tdl at length he 
threw himself into his chair and consented to bend 
his attention on the passage to which Jermyn had 
pointed The attorney watched him as he read ahd 
twice re-read — 

“To sum up . we are of opinion that the title 
of the piesent possessors of the Transome estates can 
be strictly proved to rest solely upon a base fee created 
under the original settlement of 1729, and to be ^ood 
so long only as issue exists of the tenant in tail by 
whom that base fee was created We feel satisfied 
by the evidence that such issue exists m the person 
of Thomas Transome, otherwise Trounsem, of Littlc- 
shaw But upon his decease without issue we are 
of opinion that the right m remainder of the Byclifie 
famdy will ansc, which right would not be barred 
by any statute of limitation.” 

When Harold’s eyes were on the signatures to this 
document for the third time, Jermyn said 

“As it turned out, the case being closed by the 
death of the claimant, we had no occasion for pro- 
ducing Thomas Transome, who was the old fellow 
1 tell you of The inquines about him set him 
agog, and after they were dropped he came into this 
neiglibourhood, thinking there was something fine 
in store for him Here, if >ou hke to take it, is 
a memorandum about him I repeat, that he died m 
the not. The proof is ready And 1 repeat that, 
to my knowledge, and mine on!} , there is a Bycliffe 
in existence , and that 1 know' how the proof can be 
made out ” 

Harold rose from bis chair again, and 


again 
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paced the room, Ke was not prepared with any 
defiance. 


And where is he — this BycHffe ? ” he said at last, 
stopping in his walk, and facing round towards Jermya. 

“ I decline to say more till you promise to suspend 
proceedings against me.” 

Harold turned again, and looked out of the window, 
without speaking for a moment or two. It was im- 
possible that there should not be a conflict within 
him, and at present it was a very confused one. At 
last he said ; 

This person is in ignorance of his claim ? ” 

“ Yes.” 


<< *tn inferior station ?** 

ies, * saia Jermyn, keen enough to guess part 
ot v/hat was going on in Harold’s mind. “There is 
no harm m leaving him in ignoiance. The question 
IS a purely legal one. And, as I said before, the 
complete Imowledge of the case, as one of evidence, 
es exclusively with me. I can nullify the evidence, 
or ^ can make it tell with certainty against you. The 
choice lies with you.” ^ 

of this,” said Harold, 

conscious of a terrible pressure. 

i-n unless you promise me 

to suspend proceedings.” ^ 

before°me ^ details 

^ thorough understanding before- 

vou vrMt oot to use my knowledge against 

^ uec«uis, you Will cancel all hostile 

ones onThe%Sn^h institute fresh 

“Wf.li T of any occurrences now past, 

ever inf-i ’ time,” said Harold, more than 

hand and feoT attorney, but feeling bound 

could ever unfasTem 
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“That is to say,” said Jermyn, with his black- 
browcd persistence, “ you will write to suspend 
proceedings ” 

Again Harold paused He wao more than over 
exasperated, but he was threatened, mortified, and 
confounded by the necessity for an immwliate deasion 
between alternatives slmoat equally hateful to him 
It was with difficulty that he could prevail on himself 
to speak any conclusive words He walked as far 
as he could from Jermyn — to the other end of the 
room — then walked back to his chair and threw 
himself into it At last he said, without looking at 
Jermyn, “ I agree — I must have time ” 

“ Very well It Is a bargain ” 

“ No further than this," said Harold hastily, flash- 
ing a look at Jermyn — “no further than this, that 
I require time, anc therefore I give it to you ” 

“ Of course You require time to consider whether 
the pleasure of trying to rum me — me to whom you 
are really indebted — is worth the loss of the Transome 
estates — I shall wish you good-moming ” 

Harold did not speak to him or look at him again, 
and Jermyn walked out of the room As he appeared 
outside the door and closed it behind him, Mrs 
Transome showed her white face at another door 
which opened on a level with Harold’s in such a way 
that it was just possible for Jermyn not to see her 
He availed himself of that possibility, and walked 
straight across the hall, where there was no servant 
in attendance to let him out, as if he believed 
that no one was looking at him who could expect 
recognition He did not want to spicak to Mrs 
Transome at present , he bad nothing to ask from 
her, and one disagreeable interview had been enough 
for him this morning ® 

She was convinced that he had avoided her and 
ihe was too proud to arrest him She was as in- 
significant now in his eyes os in her son’s “Men 
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have no memories in their hearts,” she said to herself 
bitterly. Turning into her sitting-room, she beard 
the voices of Mr. Transome and little Harry at play 
together. She would have given a great deal at 
mis moment if her feeble husband had not always 
^ dread of her temper and her tyranny, so 
that he might have been fond of her now. She felt 
erself loveless ; if she was important to any one, it 
was only to her old waiting- worn an Denner. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 

these things then necessities ? 

Iben lot us meet them like nacessttics. 

Shakespeare ; Heftfy IV , 
See now the living in a word I 

swea^ng u was noon 
Wen he s^w Dobson at the May-day fair, 

-'‘b tSe mpil. 

What harm ^ ^^ighbour’o neck ; 

But sav ’tis when you mc.an no harm ? 

Hcai none Hobson quakes- 

The jr words embalm 

Bnn?"un r" : »nd Roman law. 
rmg atill a conscionco to poor Hobson’s a,d. 

otherwise than Harolc 
possession of a fcTe reveraon tantamount tc 

with an old name and^vT an associataoc 

they were suddenly ibf“rS‘'rf®rw*.r“^ importance, 
who had a ^ there was a person 

advantage ; ^ peon’s n^ht 17® ' 

a shorter himself. In ordinary cases 

was aUot^^ b„ f'®” Harold's family had enjoyed 

wcd by the law to constitute an indefeasible 
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nght , and tf tn rare and peculiar instances the law 
left the possessor of a long mhcntanco exposed to 
deprivation as a consequence of old ofascuie trans- 
actions, the moral reasons for giving legal validity to 
the title of long occupancy were not the less strong 
Nobody would have said that Harold was bound to 
hunt out this alleged remainder-man and urge las 
rights upon him , on the contrary, all the world would 
have laughed at such conduct, and he would have 
been thought an mteresting patient for a mad-doctor 
The unconscious remainder-man was probably much 
better off left m his original stabon Harold would 
not have been called upon to consider his existence, if 
It had not been presented to him m the shape of a 
threat from one who had power to oxeente the threat 
In fact, what ho would have done bad the circum- 
stances been different was mati clearer than wbat ho 
should choose to do or feel himself compelled to do m 
the actual crisis He would not have been disgraced 
if, on a valid claim bemg urged, be bad got his 
lavTj'crs to fight it out for him on the chance of 
eluding the claim by some adroit technical manage- 
ment. Nobody off the stage conld be sentimental 
.about the.se things, or pretend to shed tears of joy 
because an estate was handed over from a gentle- 
man to a mendicant sailor with a wooden leg And 
thii chance remamder-man was perhaps some such 
specimen of inheritance as the drunken fellow killed 
in the not All the world would think the actual 
Transomes m the nght to contest any adverse claim 
to the utmost But then — it was not certain that 
they would win m the contest , and not winnmg, they 
would incur other loss besides that of the estate. 
There had been a little too much of such loss already 
But why, if it were not wrong to contest the claim, 
should ho feel the most uncomfortable scruples about 
robbing the claim of its sbng by getbng nd of its 
evidence ? It was a mortal disappiomtment — it was a 
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sacrifice of indemnification — to abstain from punishingf 
Jennym But even if he broug^ht his mind to contem- 
plate that as the wiser course, he still shrank from 
what looked like complicity with Jermyn ; he still 
shrank from the secret nullification of a just legal 
claim. If he had only known the details, if he had 
known who this alleged heir was, he might have scco 
his way to some course that would not have grated 
on his sense of honour and dignity. But Jermyn had 
been too acute to let Harold know this : he had even 
carefully kept to the masculine pronoun. And he 
believed that there was no one besides himself who 
would or could make Harold any wiser. He went 
home persuaded that between this interview and the 
next which tliey would have together, Harold would 
be left to an inward debate, founded entirely on the 
information he himself had given. And he had not 
much doubt that the result would be what he desired. 
Harold was no fool : there were many good things 
he liked better in life than an irrational vindictiveness. 

And it did happen that, after writing to London in 
fulfilment of his pledge, Harold spent many hours 
over that inward debate, which was not very different 
from what Jermyn imagined. He took it everywhere 
with him, on foot and on horseback, and it was his 
companion through a great deal of the night. His 
nature was not of a kind given to internal conflict, 
and he had never before been long undecided and 
puzzled. This unaccustomed state of mind was so 
painfully irksome to him—he rebelled so impatiently 
against the oppression of circumstances in which his 
quick temperament and habitual decision could not 
help him— that it added tenfold to his hatred of 
Jermyn, who was the cause of it. And thus, as the 
temptation to avoid all risk of losing the estate grew 
scruples looked minute by the side of it, 
of bringing himself to make a compact 
with jermjm seemed more and more msurmcantebJ^. 
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But we ha%c seen that the attorney was much 
too confident m his calculations And while Harold 
was being galled by his subjection to Jermyn’s 
knowledge, indepiendcnt infoiTnation was on its way 
to him The messenger was Christian, who, after 
as complete a survey of probabilities as he was 
capable of, had come to the conclusion that the most 
profitable investment he could make of liis peculiar 
expenence and testimony in relation to Bjcliffe and 
Bycliffe’s daughter, was to place them at the disposal 
of Harold Transome He was afraid of Jermyn , 
he utterly distrusted Johnson , but he thought he 
was secure in relying on Harold Transome’s care 
for his own interest , and he preferred above all 
issues the prospect of forthwith leaving the country 
with a sum that at least for a good while v/ould put 
him at his ease 

When, only three mornings after the interview 
with Jermyn, Dominic opened the door of Harold’s 
sitting-room, and said that “ Mcester Chreestian,” 
Mr Phihp Debarry’s courier and an acquaintance 
of his own at Naples, requested to bo admitted on 
business of importance, Harold’s immediate thought 
was that the business referred to the so-called political 
affairs which were just now his chief assoaation wath 
the name of Debarry, though it seemed an oddness 
requmng explan a ion that a servant should be per- 
sonally an intermediary He assented, expecting 
something rather disagreeable than otherwise. 

Christian wore this morning those pierfect manners 
of a subordinate w ho is not servile, which he always 
adopted towards his unquestionable superiors ]Vlr 
Debarry, who preferred having some one about him 
with as little resemblance as possible to a regoilar 
servant, had a singular liking for the adroit, quiet 
mannered Chnstian, and would have been amazed 
to see the insolent assumption he was capable of m 
the presence of people like Mr Ljon, who were ^ 
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no account in society. Christian had tba" sort of 
cleverness which is said to “know the world”— 
that is to say, he knew the price-current of most 
things. 

Aware that ho was looked at as a messenger while 
he remained standing near the door with his hat in 
his hand, he said, with respectful ease ; 

“ You win probably be surprised, sir, at my coming 
to speak to you on my own account , and, in fact, 
I could not have thought of doing so if my business 
did not happen to be something of more importance 
to you than to any one else.” 

“You don’t come from Mr. Debarry, then?” said 
Harold, with some surprise. 

“ No, sir. My business is a secret ; and, if you 
please, must remain so.” 

a pledge you are demanding from me?” 
said Harold, rather suspiciously, having no ground 
tor confidence m a man of Chnstian’s position. 

es, sir ; I am obliged to ask no less than that 
pledge yourself not to take Mr. Jermyn into 
what passes between us.” 

1 all my heart,” said Harold, something like 
a gleam passing over his face. His circulation had 

ecome more rapid. “ But what have you had to 
do with Jermyn?” ^ 

b mentioned me to you then — has 


No certainly not — ’never.” 

^^,'^‘■'’‘11° "Aha, 'Mr. Jermyn! you an 

(F'pu well, are you ? ” He said, aloud • 

cir TB-tf t *^* 1 , has never mentioned to you 

daip-^r f ^ ^^are of-that theri ii 

the nnr+° f* being raised against you oi 

‘ ‘ aTi ^ the estat^ ” ^ 

self wii-H starting up, and placing him- 

electrified h ®€rainst the mantelpiece. He was 

^tntied by surpnse at the quarter from wbicf 
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this information was coming Any fresh alarm was 
counteracted by the flashing thought that he might 
be enabled to act independently of Jermyn , and in 
the rush ol feelings he could utter no more than an 
interjection Chnstian concluded that Harold had 
had no previous hint 

“It is this fact, sir, that ! came to tell you of ” 

“ From some other motive than kindness to me, 
1 presume,” said Harold, with e slight approach to 
a smile 

“Certainly" said Chnstian, as quietly as if ho 
had been stating ycsterda>’s weather " I should not 
have the folly to use any affectabon with you, Mr 
Transome 1 lost considerable property early in 
life, and am now in the receipt of a salary simply 
In the affair 1 have just mentioned to you I can give 
evidence which will turn the scale against you 1 
have no wish to do so, if >ou will make it worth 
my while to leave the country ” 

Harold listened as if ho had been a legcndaiy hero, 
selected for peculiar solicitation by the Evil One 
Here was temptation in a more alluring form than 
before, because it was sweetened by the prospect of 
eluding Jermyn But the desire to gain time served 
all the purposes of caution and resistance, and bis 
indifference to the speaker in this case helped him 
to preserve perfect self-command 

“You are aware,” he said coolly, “that silence is 
not a commodity worth purchasing unless it u loaded 
niere are many persons, I dare say, who would hke 
me to pay their travelling expenses for them But 
they might hardly be able to show me that it was 
worth my while ” 

“You wish me to state vihat 1 know ? ” 

“ Well, that IS a necessary preliminary to any 
further conversation " 

“ I think you will see, Mr Transome, that, as a 
matter of justice, the knowledge I can give is worth 
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something-, quite apart from my future appearance or 
non-appearance as a witness. I must take care of my 
own interest, and if anything- should hinder you from 
choosing- to satisfy me for taking an essential witness 
out of the way, I must at least be paid for bringing 
you the mformatioru” 

“ Oan you tell me who and where this Bveliife is?’* 
“ I can/' 

And give me a notion of the whole affair?” 

“Yes: I have talked to a lawyer — not Jermyn — 
who is at the bottom of the law in the affair.” 

^‘You must not count on any vnsh of mine to 
suppress e-vidence or remove a witness. But name 
your price for the mformation.” 

In that case I must bo paid the higher for my 
information. Say, two thousand pounds.” 

‘^Two thousand devils ’ ” burst out Harold, throw- 
ing nimself into his chair agsin, and turning his 
shoulder towards Christian. Hew thoughts crowded 
upon him, “This feiiov/ mny want to decamp for 
some reason or other,” he said to himselL “More 
people besides Jermyn know about bis evidence. 
It seems. The whole thing may look black for me 
n It comes out, I shall be believed to have bribed 
him to run away, whether or not.” Teas the outside 
conscience came in aid of the inner. 

‘ I not give you one sixoence for your informa- 
tion, he said resolutely, “undl dmc has made it 
clear that you do not intend to decamp, but will be 
tortfacomn^ when you are called for. On those 
-rms I have no objection to mve you a note, 
ymg &at after the fulfilment of that condition 
iiat IS, mter the occurrence of a suit, or the under- 
that no suit is to occur — I will pay you a 
ce tain sum in consideration of the information you 
now give me ’ ” 

himself caught in a vice In the first 
ce e had counted confidently on Harold’s ready 
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seizure of his offer to disappear, and after somo words 
had seemed to cast a doubt on this presupposition, 
he had inwardly determined to go away, whether 
Harold wished it or not, If ho could get a sufficient 
sum Ho did not reply immediately, and Harold 
waited in silence, Inwardly onzious to know what 
Christian could tell, but with a vision at present 
so far cleared that he was determmed not to risk 
meumng the imputation of havmg anything to do 
with scoundrelism We are very much indebted to 
such a hnking of events as makes a doubtful action 
look wrong 

Christian was reflecting that if he stayed, and faced ' 
some possible mconveniences of being known publicly 
as Henry Scaddon for the salce of what he might get 
from Esther, it would at least be wise to bo certain 
of some money from Harold Transome, since he 
turned out to be of so pecuhar a disposition as to 
insist on a punctihous honesty to his own dis- 
advantage. Did he thmk of makmg a bargam with 
the other side? If so, ho might be content to wait 
for the knowledge till it came in some other way 
Christian was begmmng to be afraid lest he should 
get nothing by this clever move of coming to Tran- 
some Court. At last he said 

“1 thmk, sir, two thousand would not be an 
unreasonable sum, on those conditions ” 

“ I will not give two thousand ” 

“Allow me to say, sir, you must consider that 
there is no one whose interest it is to tell you as 
much as I shall, even if they could , since Mr 
Jermyn, who knows it, has not thought fit to tell 
you There may be use you don’t think of uj 
getting the mformation at once.” 

“Well?” 

“I think a gentleman should act liberally under 
such circumstances ” 

“So I wiU ” 
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** i could not take less than a thousand pounds. 
It really would not be worth my while. If Mr. 
Jermyn knew T g-ave you the information, he would 
endeavour to injure me.” 

“ I will give you a thousand,” said Harold immedi- 
ately, for Christian had unconsciously touched a sure 
spring. At least, 1 11 give you a note to the effect 
I spoke of.” 

He wrote as he bad oromised, and r^ave the paper 
to Christian. ‘ r 

“Now, don’t be circuitous,” said Harold. “You 
seem to have a business-like gift of speech. Who 
and where is this BycILffe ?;” 

“You will b« surprised to hear, sir, that she is 
^pposed to bo the daughter of the old preacher, 
Lyon, in Malthouse Yard.” 


“Good Gcdl How can that be?” said Harold. 
At once, thc^ first occasion on which he had seen 
Esther rose in his memory — the little dark parlour 
—me grax:eM girl in blue, with the surprisingly 
Qistoguished manners and appearance. ' 

la this 'way.^ Old Lyon, by some strange means 
mamed Bydiffe’s widow when this girl was 
a baby. And the preacher didn’t want the girl to 
Vmow that be was not her real father: he told me 
chat himseU But she is the image of BycUffe, whom 

I knew wdl— sa uncommonly fine v/oman— steps like 
a queen.” ^ 


. , ^ hav^e s^n her,” said Harold, more than ever glad 

“Butnow, go on." 
nstian proceeded to tell all he knew, including 
conversation with Jermyn, except so far as it had 
an^u^lca^t r^faon to himself. 

, Harold, as the details seemed to 

pnrl ^ ^ close, “you believe that Miss Lyon 

supposed falier are at present unaware of 
of her bu^ u^ight be urged for her on the strength 
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" I believe so But I need not tell 70U that where 
the lawyers are on the scent you can never be sure of 
anything long together I must remind you, sir, 
that you have promised to protect me ^m Mr 
Jermyn by keepmg my confid«ice.” 

“ Never fear D<^>end upon it, I shall betray 
nothmg to Mr Jermyn.” 

Christian wes dismissed with a ‘'good-moming” , 
and while he cultivated some friendly reminiscences 
with Dommic, Harold sat chewing the cud of his new 
knowledge, and finding it not altogether so bitter as 
he had expected. 

From the first, after his Interview with Jermyn, 
the recoil of Harold’s mino from the idea of strangling 
a legal right tiirerw him on the alternative of attempt- 
ing a compromise. Some middle course might be 
possible, which would be a less evil than a costly 
lawsuit, or than the total renuntaabon of the estates 
And now ho had learned that the now clai m ant was 
a woman— —a young woman, brought up under cir- 
cumstances that would make the fourth of the 
Transome property seem to bei an immense fortune. 
Both the sox and the social condition were of the 
sort that hes open to many softwiing influences. 
And having seen Esther, it was inevitable that, 
amongst the various issues, agreeable and disagree- 
able, depicted by Harold’s imaginatioa, there should 
present itself a possibility that would unite the two 
claims — his own, which he felt to be the rational, 
and Esther’s, which apparently was the legal claim. 

Harold, as he had constantly said to his mother, 
was “ not a marrying man " , he did not contemplate 
bnngmg a wife to Transome Court for many years 
to come, if at all Having little Harry as an heir, 
he preferred freedom Western women were not to 
his taste they showed a transition from the feebly 
animal to the thinking being, which was simply 
troublesome Harold preferred a slow-witted, huge 
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eyed woman, silent and affectionate, with a load of 
black hair weighing' much more heavily than her 
brains. He had seen no such woman in England, 
except one whom he had brought with him from 
the East. 

Therefore Harold did not care to be married until 
or unless some surprising chance presented itself; 
and now that such a chance had occurred to suggest 
marriage to him, ha would not admit to himself that 
he contemplated marrying Esther as a plan ; he was 
only obliged to see that such an issue was not in- 
conceivable. He was not going to take any step 
expressly directed towards that end : what he had 
made up his mind to, as the course most satisfactory 
to his nature under present urgencies, was to behave 
to^ Esther with a frank gentlemanliness, which must 
win her good-will, and incline her to save his family 
interest as^ much as possible. He was helped to this 
detcrmnation by the pleasure of frustrating Jcrmyn’s 
^ntrivance to shield himself from punishment ; and 
his most distinct and cheering prospect was, that 
within a very short space of time he should not only 
have ecFected a satisfactory compromise with Esther, 
but should have made Jermyn aware, by a very 
disagreeable form of anooimcement, that Harold 
iransome was no longer afraid of him. Jermyn 
should bite the dust. 


these meditations he felt satisfied 
wim himself and light-hearted. He had rejected two 
d^hon^ propositions, and he was going to do some- 
mg fhat seemed eminently graceful. But he needed 
cvf ^ assistance, and it was necessary that he 
sh^ld both conHde in her and persuade her. 

Christian left him, Harold 
L to come into his private room, 

nmiff strange and startling story, 

particulars which would in- 
otve the idcutification of Christian as his informant 
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Harold felt that hjs engragement demanded this ro- 
ticenco ; and he told his mother that ho was bound to 
conceal the source of that knowledge which ho had 

got independently of Jennj’n. 

Mrs Transorae said littlo In the course of the 
story she made no orclamations, but she listened 
with close attention, and asked a few questions so 
much to the point as to curpnse Harold When 
he showed her the copy of the legal opinion which 
Termyn had left with him, she said she knew it 
verj' well , she had a copy herself The particulars 
of that last lawsuit were too well engraven on her 
mind It happened at a time when there was no 
one to supersede her, and she was the virtual head 
of the family affau^ She was prepared to under- 
stand how the estate might be in danger, but 
nothing bad prepared her for the strange details— 
for the way m which the now claimant had been 
reared and brought within the range of converging 
motives that had led this revelation, least of all for 
the part Termyn had come to play m the revelation. 
Mrs Transome saw these things through the medium 
of certain dominant emotions that made them seem 
like a long-ripening retribution Harold perceived 
that she was painfully agitated, that she trembled, 
and that her white lips would not readily lend them- 
selves to speech And this was hardly more than he 
expected He had not liked the revelation himsoU 
when it had first come to him 

But he did not guess what it was In his narrative 
which had most pierced his mother. It was some- 
thing that made the threat about the estate only a 
secondary alarm Now, for the first time, she heard 
of the intended proceedings against Jermyn Harold 
had not chosen to speak of them before , but navmg 
at last called bis mother into cons^-lta^on, there 
was nothing in his mind to hinder him from speak- 
ing ivithout reserve of his determination to visit on 
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the attorney his shameful maladministration of the 
family affairs. 

Harold went through the whole narrative of 
what he called Jermyn’s scheme to catch him in a 
vice, and his power of triumphantly frustating that 
scheme — in his usual rapid way, speaking with a 
final decisiveness of tone ; and his mother felt that 
if she urged any counter-consideration at all, she 
could only do so when he had no more to say. 

“ Now, what I want you to do, mother, if you can 
see this matter as I see it,” Harold said in conclusion, 
“is to go with me to call on this girl in Malthouse 
Yard. I will open the affair to her ; it appears she 
is not likely to have been informed yet ; and you will 
invite her to visit you here at once, that all scandal, 
all hatching of law-mischief, may be avoided, and the 
thing may be brought to an amicable conclusion.” 

“It seems almost incredible — extraordinary — a 
girl in her position,” smd Mrs. Trapsome, with 
difficulty. It would have seemed the bitterest 
humiliating penance if another sort of suffering 
had left any room in her heart. 

“1 assure you she is a lady; I saw her when I 
was canv^sing, and was amazed at the time. You 
will be quite struck with her. It Is no indignity for 
you to invite her.” 

“Oh,” said Mrs. Transome, with low-toned bitter- 
ness, ‘‘I must put up with all things as they are 
determined for me. When shall we p-o ? ” 

^ “"Well,’ said Harold, looking at his watch, **it 
IS hardly two yet. W'e could really go to-day, 
when you have lunched. It is better to lose no 
tune, m order the carriage.” 

Stay,” said Mrs. Transome, making a desperate 
etmrt. “ There is plenty of time. I shall not lunch. 
1 nave a word to say.” 

Harold withdrew his hand from the bell, and 
against the mantelpiece to listen. 
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“You see I comply with your wish at once, 
Harold?” 

“ Yes, mother, I’m much obliged to you for making 
no difficulties ” 

“ You ought to listen to me in return ” 

“ Pray go on,” said Harold, expecting to be annoyed 
“What IS the good of having mese Chancery 
proceedings against Jermyn? ” 

“ Good ? This good that fellow has burdened 
the estate with annuities and mortgages to the 
extent of three thousand a year , and the bulk of 
them, I am certain, he holds himself under the 
name of another man And the advances this 
yearly interest represents have not been much 
more than twenty thousand Of course he has 
hoodwmked you, and my father never gave atten- 
tion to these things Ho has been up to all sorts 
of devil’s work with the deeds , he didn’t count on 
my coming back from Smyrna to fill poor Durfey’s 
place. He shall feel the ^ffcrcnco. And the good 
will be, that I shall save almost all the annuities 
for the rest of my father’s hfe, which may be ten 
years or more, and I shall get back some of the 
money, and I shall punish a scoundreL That is 
the go^ " 

“He will be ruined ” 

“ That’s what I mtend,” said Harold sharply. 

“ He exerted himself a great deal for us in the old 
smts every one said he had wonderful zeal and 
abihty,” said Mrs Transome, gettmg courage and 
warmth as she went on. Her temper was rising 
“ What he did, he did for his own sake, you may 
depend on that,” said Harold, with a scornful laugh 
“There were very painful things m that last suit 
You seem anxious, about this young woman, to 
avoid all further scandal and contests In the family 
Why don’t you wish to do it in this case ? Jermyn 
O might bo wilhng to arrange things amicably to 
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make restitution ac far as he can — If he has done 

anything: wrong-.” . i.- *» M 

** I will arrange nothing amicably with him, ^ai 
Harold decisively, ** If be has ever done anything 
scandalous as our agent, let him bear the infamy. An 
tlie nght way to throw the infamyon him is to show me 
vorld that he has robbed us, and that I mean to pumsn 
him. Why do you wish to shield such a fellow, 
mother ? It has been cliicQy through him that you have 
had to lead such a thrifty, miserable life — you who use 
to make as brilliant a figure as a woman need v;ish. 

Mrs. Transome'e rising temper was turned into a 
horrible sensation, ns painful as a sudden concussion 
from somethmg hnrd and immovable when we have 
struck out with our fist, intending to hit something 
warm, soft, and breathing, like ourselves. Poor 
Mrs, Transome’s strokes were sent jarring back on 
her by a hard, unalterable past. She did not speak 
in answer to Harold, but rose from the chair as u 
she gave up the debate. „ 

“Women are frightened at cverj'thing, I know, 
said Harold kindly, feeling that he had been a little 
harsh after his mother’s compliance. And you 
have been used for so many years to think Jermyn 
a law of nature. Come, mother,” he went on, look- 
ing at her gently, and resting his hands on her 
shoulders, “ look cheerful. We shall get through 
all these difficulties. And this girl — I daresay she will 
be quite an interesting visitor for you. You have 
not bad any young girl about you for a long while. 
Who knows? she may foil deeply in love with me, 
and I may be obliged to marry her.” 

He spoke laughingly, only thinking how he could 
make his mother smi!©. But she looked at him 
serio<''dy and said, “ Do you mean that, Harold ? ” 

“ Am I not capable of making a conquest ? Not 
tfxs fat yet-~ii handsome, well-rounded youth of 
thirtv-four ? ” 
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Sbe was forced to look '■trai^ht at the beanilng 
face, with its nch, dark colour, just bent a little over 
her Why could she not ba happy m this son whose 
future she had once dreamed of, and who had been as 
fortunate as she had ever hoped? The tears came, 
not plentcously, but making’ her dark eyes as large 
and bright as youth had once made them without 
tears 

“There, there 1” said Harold coaxingly “Don’t 
be afraid You shall not have a daughter-in-law 
unless she is a pearl Now wo will get ready to go ’’ 
In half an hour from that time Mrs Transome 
came down, looking majestic in sables and velvet, 
ready to call on “ the girl m Malthouse Yard ’’ She 
had composed herself to go through this task. She 
saw there was nothing better to bo done. After the 
resolutions Harold had taken, some sort of com- 
promise -with this oddly-placed heiress was the result 
most to be hoped for , if the compromise turned out 
to be a marriage — well, she had no reason to care 
much she was already powerless It remained to 
be seen what this girl was 

The carnage was to bo dnven round the back way, 
to avoid too much observation But the late election 
affairs might account for Mr Lyon’s recetvmg a visit 
from the unsuccessful Radical candidata 


CHAPTER XXXVII 


I also could speak ns yo do , tf your soul were in my soul’s 
stead, 1 could heap up words against you, and shak» 
mine head at you — Book of Job 

Ih the interval since Esther parted with F«hx Holt 
on the day of the not, she bad gone through so 
much emotion, and had already had so strong a 
shock of surprise, that she was prepared to receiie 
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any^ new incident of an unwonted kind with com- 
paritive equanimity. 

When Mr. Lyon had g;ot home ai^ain from his 
proaching" excursion, Felix was already on his way 
to Loamford Jail. The little minister was terribly 
shaken by the news. He saw no clearer explanation 
of Felix Holt’s conduct ; for the statements Esther 
had heard were so conflictingf that she bad not been 
able to g-ather distinctly what had come out in 
tee examination by tee mag^trates. But Mr. Lyon 
felt confident teat Felix was innocent of any wish to 
abet a riot or the infliedon of injuries ; what he chiefly 
feared was that in tne fatal encounter with Tucker 
he had been moved by a rash temper, not sufficiently 
against by a prayerful and humble spirit. 

My poor young friend is being tai^fbt with 
mysteno^ severity the evil of a too confident self- 
reliMce, he said to Esther, as they sat opposite to 
each other, listening and speaking sadly. 

go and see him, father?” 

^il !• But I must straightway go and 
that ptror afflicted woman, whose soul is doubt- 

t!? trouble like a shapeless 

and unstable temg driven by divided winds.” Mr. 
Lyon rose ^d took his hat hastily, ready to walk 

rreat^t flying open and exposing 
his^small person to the keen 

pray > till you have had some food,” 

fZi on his arm. “You 

look qmto weary and shattered ” 

nor t’ ^ ^ neither eat bread 

voiin ^ have learned more about this 

rnnriE- * deeds, what can be proved and what 
to ofo prov^ against him. I fear he has none 
fnenH.°^r town, for even by the 

church I have been ofttimes rebuked 
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Here Mr Lyon grasped her arm, and seemed in 
the need of speech to forget his previous haste 
“I bear in mind this the Lord knoweth them 
that are His , but wo — we arc left to judge by 
uncertain signs, that so we may learn to exercise 
hope and faith towards one another , and in this 
uncertamty I cling with awful hope to those whom 
the world loves not because their conscience, 
albeit mistakenly, is at war with the habits of 
the world. Our great faith, my Esther, ii> the faith 
of martyrs I will not lightly turn away from any 
man who endures harshness because he will not 
he, nay, though I would not wantonly grasp at 
ease of mind Sirough an arbitrary choice of doc- 
trine, I cannot but believe that the merits of 
the Divine Sacrifice are wider than our utmost 
chanty I once believed otherwise — but not now, 
not now ” 

The minister paused, and seemed to bo abstractedly 
gazing at some memory ho was alwajrs liable to 
be snatched away by thoughts from the pursuit of 
a purpose which had seemed pressing Esther 
seized the opportunity and prevailed on him to 
fortify himself with some of Lyddy’s porridge be- 
fore he went out on his tinng task of seeking 
defimte, trustworthy knowledge from the lips of 
various witnesses, beginning with that fommino 
darkener of counsel, poor Mrs Holt. 

She, regarding all her trouble about Felix in the 
light of a fulfilment of her own prophecies, treated 
the sad history with a preference for edification 
above accuracy, and for mystery above relevance, 
worthy of a commentator on the Apocalypse She 
insisted chiefly, not on the important fact* that 
Felix had sat at his work till after eleven, like a 
deaf man, had rushed out m surprise and alarm 
had come back to report with entisfaction that 
things were quiet, and had asked her to sot by 
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his dinQcr for him - facts which would tell as 
evidence that Felix was disconnected with any 
project of disturbances, and was averse to them. 

thing's camo out incidentally in her long 
plaint to the minister; but what Mrs. Holt felt it 
essential to state was, that long before Michaelmas 
was turned, sitting in her chair, she had said to 
Fehx that there would be a judgment on him for 
being so certain sure about the Pills and the Elixir. 

And now, Mr. Lyon,** said the poor woman, 
vmo had dressed herself in a gown previously cast 
off, a front all oat of curl, and a cap with no starch 
she held little coughing Job on her knee, 
— and now you see — my words have come true 
sooner than thought they would. Felix may 
contradict me if he will ; but there he is in prison, 
and here am I, with nothing In the world to bless 
myseit with but half a crown a week as I’ve saved 
cy my own scraping, and this house I’ve got to pay 

teeres nobody can say it of me— not the oi^hin 

^ *nnicent o’ riot and 

anything else as is bad. But when 
^ masterful and stopping medicines 

^ scot, and bis betters have been 
W 5 »»: Q kJv. *lown the country since before be 

Eiit Ha u being good here below. 

^ baby, Mr. Lyon, tnd I gave him the 

came motherly lore over- 

TnTJ^Z eagerness, and she feU more 

th=^ Mfc° -Pok^oAnd to thiok 

and his hlir Thsvld **'rf°’n***^J 

ovno-thine. Oh,S!° ’ “ .od 

«1«^ h •’’■oke off into .obbiog^, little Job 
sorrow, and'of^Felir Profound Mnso of 

up n I.Ule wo.I oT l ^ 

v.ii Of ^oHaoting misery. 
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"Nay, Mistress Holt,” said the minister soothingly, 
" enlarge not your grief by more than warrantable 
grounds, I have good hope that my young finend 
your »on will bo delivered from nny sevem conse- 
quences beyond the death of the man Tucker, which 
I fear will over bo a sore burden on his memory. 
I feel confident that c jury of his countrymen will 
discern between misfortune, or it may be misjudg- 
ment, and an eml will, and that be will be acquitted 
of nny grave offence," 

" He never stole anything in bia life, Mr Lyon," 
said Mrs, Holt, reviving " Nobody can throw it m 
my face as my son ran away with money like the 
young man at the Bank — though he looked most 
respectable, and far different on a Sunday to what 
Felix ever did And I know it’s very hard fighting 
with constables; bat they say Tucker's wife’ll be 
a deal better off than she was before, for the great 
folks’ll pension her, and she’ll be put on all the 
chanties, and her children at the Free School, and 
everything Vonr trouble’s easy borne when every- 
body gives it a lift for you ; and if judge and jury 
wants to do nght by Felix, tbcyTl think of his poor 
mother, with the bread took ont of her mouth, all 
but half a crown a week and furniture — which, to 
be sure. Is most excellent, and of my own buying — 
and got to keep this orpfain child as Feha himself 
brought on me And I might send him back to 
his old grandfather on pansb pay, bat I’m not that 
woman, Mr Lyon I’ve a tender heart. And here’* 
his little feet and toes, like marbil , do b'_t look ’’ 
‘—here Mrs, Holt drew off Job’s sock and shoe, and 
showed a well-washed little foot — " and you’ll per- 
haps say I might take a lodger , but It’s easy talk- 
ing, It isn’t everybody at a loose-end wants a par- 
lour and a bedroom, and if anything bad happens 
to Felix, I may as well go and sit in the parish 
Pound, and nobody to buy me out , for it’s bejond 
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everything" how the church members find fault with 
my son. But I think they mig^ht leave his mother 
to find^ fault ; for queer and masterful he mig'ht be, 
and flying in the face of the very Scripture about the 
physic, but he was most clever beyond anything— 
that I •uiill say — and was his own father’s lawful 
child, and me his mother, that was Mary Wall thirty 
^ars before ever I married his father.” Here Mrs. 
Holt s feelings again became too much for her, but 
she struggled on to say, sobbingly, “And if they’re 
to transport him, I should like to go to the prison 
and take the orphin child ; for he was most fond of 
having him on his lap, and said he’d never marry ,* 
and there was One above overheard him, for he’s 
been took at his vvoid.” 

Mr. Lyon listened with low gioans, and then tried 
to comfort her by saying that he would himself go 
to Loamford as soon as possible, and would give 

Plaint tallied with his 
statf found them verified: the 

inJ in Treby among the Liberal IDissent- 

had nWr ? I^elix. None who 

anvthinp- 'T conduct from the windows saW 

was snnkf.n motiv^, given on his examination, 
been fni- u' i^®3^d-shaking ; if it bad not 

than othe/^ thinking himself ' wiser 

such a -w tvould never have entertained 

somliM f J^ad set himself up for 

resoectaW^ raordinary, and had spoken ill of 
tiadespeople. He had put a stop to 
of buvin^^ ^ saleaole diugs, contrary to the nature 
Providen** ^ ‘^tie reliance on what 

the instr?!^ m the human inside through 

stomach remedies unsuitable to the 

stomach, looked at in a merely secular light ; and 
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the rc'sult was what might have been expected He 
had brought his mother to poverty, and himself into 
trouble And what for? He had done no good to 
“the cause” , if he had fought about Church-rates, 
or had been worsted in some struggle in which 
he was distinctly the champion of Dissent and 
Liberalism, his case would have been one for gold, 
silver, and copper subscriptions, in order to procure 
the best defence , sermons might have been preached 
on him, and his name might have floated on flags 
from Newcastle to Dorchester But there seemed 
to be no edification in what had befallen Felix The 
not at freby, “turn it which way you would,” as 
Mr Muscat observed, was no great credit to 
Liberalism , and what Mr Lyon had to testify 
as to helix Holt’s conduct in the matter of the 
Sproxton men, only made it clear that the defence 
of Felix was the accusation of his party The whole 
affair, Mr Nuttwood said, was dark and inscrutable, 
and seemed not to be one in which the interference 
of God’s servants would tend to give the glory where 
the glory was due That a candidate for whom the 
richer church members had all voted should have his 
name associated with the encouragement of drunken- 
ness, not, and plunder, was an occasion for the 
enemy to blaspheme , and it was not clear how the 
enemy’s mouth would be stopped by exertions m 
favour of a rash young man, whose interference had 
made things worse instead of better Mr Lyon was 
warned Ifest his human partialities should blind him 
to the interests of truth , it was God’s cause that was 
endangered in this matter 

The little minister’s soul was bruised , he himself 
was keenly alive to the comphcation of public and 
private regards in this afifair, and suffered a o-ood 
deal at the thought of Tory tnumph in the demon- 
stration that, excepting the attack on the Seven 
Stars, which called itself a Whig house, all damage 
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to property had been home by Torie*;. He cared 
intensely for his opinions, and would have liked 
events to speak for them in a rort of picturc-wrlHng 
that everybody could understand, The enthusiasms 
of thev/orld are not to be stimulated by a commentary 
in small and subtle characters which alone can tell 
the whole truth ; and the picture-writing" in Felix 
Holt’s troubles was of an entirely puzzling- kind: if 
he were a martyr, neither side wanted to claim him. 
Yet the minister, as we have seen, found in his 
Christian faith a reason for clinging- the more to one 
who had not a largo party to back him. That little 
man’s heart was heroic ; ho was not one of those 
Liberals -who make their anxiety for ‘*tho cause" 
of Liberalism a plea for cowardly desertion. 

Besides himself, he believed there was no one who 
could bear testimony to the remonstrances of Felix 
concerning the treating of the Sproxton men, except 
Jermyn, J^ohnson, and Harold Transome. Though 
he had the v^uest idea of -cvhat could be done in 
^e c^e, he fixed his mind on the probability that 
Mr. Transome would be moved to the utmost exer- 
tioa, If only as an atonement; but he dared not take 
L/c consulted Felix, who he foresaw 

^ ^ a very strong determination as to 

the help he would accept or not accept. 

expectation was fulfilled. Mr. Lyon re- 

and hnrlr day’s journey to Loamford 

mind t^’ouble and perplexity in his 

out tn i ^ least got a definite course marked 
cWd I himself. Felix had de- 

Tranl^. Harold 

witne«;«3 he might give as an honest 

what wa«5 pothing to be done for him but 

SeadiL Even if the 

time it wa.? counsel had been permitted (and at that 
felony Feliv^^^ behalf of a prisoner on trial for 
» would have declined it ; he would in any 
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caso have spoken in hla own defence Ho had a 
perfectly simple account to give, and needed not to 
avail himself of any legal adroitness. He consented 
to accept the nervicea of a respectable solicitor in 
Loamford, who offered to conduct his caso without 
any fees The work was plain and easy, Felix said 
The only witnesses who had to bo hunted up at all 
were some who could testify that he had tried to take 
the crowd down Hobb’s Lane, and that they had gone 
to the Manor m spite of him 

“Then he is not so much cast down as you feared, 
father? ” said Esther 

“No, child, albeit he is pale and much shaken 
for one co stalwart He hath no grief, ho says, save 
for the poor man Tucker, and for hic mother , other- 
wise hi 3 heart ic without a burden Wo discoursed 
greatly on the sad effect of all this for his mother, and 
on the perplexed condition of human things, whereby 
even right action seems to bring enl consequences, 
if we have respect only to our own brief lives, and not 
to that larger rule whereby we are stewards of the 
eternal deSings, and not contrivers of our own 
success ” 

“Did he say nothing about me, father?" said 
Esther, trembling a little, but unable to repress her 
egoism 

“Yea, he asked if you were well, and sent his 
affectionate regards Nay, he bade me say something 
which appears to refer to your discourse together 
when I was not present. *TelI her,’ he said, ‘what- 
ever they sentence me to, she knows they can't rob 
me of my vocabon With poverty for my bndc, and 
preaching and pedagogy for my business, I am sure 
of a handsome establishment.’ He laughed— doubt- 
less bearing in mmd some playfulness of thine ” 

Mr Lyon seemed to be looking at Esther as he 
smiled, but she was not near enough for him to dis. 
cem the expression of her face Just then it seemed 
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made for melancholy rather than for playfuluesss. Her* 
was not a childish beauty ; and when the sparkle of 
mischief, wit, and vsmty was out of her eyes, and 
the largfe look of abstracted sorrow was there, you 
would have been surprised by a certain grandeur 
which the smiles had hidden. That changing* fucc 
was the perfect symbol of her mixed susceptible 
nature, in which battle was inovitable, and the side 
of victory uncertain. 

She began to look on all that had passed between 
herself and Felix as something not buried, but em- 
balmed kept as a relic in a private sanctuary. The 
very entironess of her preoccupation about him, the 
perpetual repetition in her memory of all that had 
pMse^ between them, tended to produce thif effect 
Islie hved with him in the past; in the future she 
^emed shut out from him. He was an influence 
abo^ her ^e, rather than a part of it ; some time 
or o&er, ^rhaps, he would be to her as if he belonged 
^ c solemn admonishing skies, checking her self- 
sahsfied {^ttiness with suggestion of a wider life 
For rf ^ while her trouble was so fresh. 

^ trouble, and not Felix Holt’s, 
that ^ subtraefron from his power over her, 

he alwavs c ^mk of him with pity, because 

ohied^ “IS and string to be 

evaded calamity by 

is wor^itf* ^ woman’s love 

her orecioiiQ ^ ^ away with 

too, that wer^ . ^ . . 


ton ana ner long tresses 

too, that were let fall ready io soothe the wearied 


carrying these things in her 
With their w were beginning to pass by 

was rn tv, monoto^, except that there 

from the fe grood cheer than usual remaining 

Tories in? Night among the triumphant 

^ones, and rather more scandal than usual eicited 
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among the mortified Dissenters by the wilfulness of 
their nwnister Ho had actually mentioned Felix Holt 
by name in his evening sermon, and ofiered up a 
petition for him m the evening prayer, also by name 
— not as “ a young Ishmaellte, whom wo would fain 
see (brought back from the lawless hfe of the desert, 
and seated in the same fold oven with the sons of 
Judah and of Benjamin,” a suitable*periphrasis which 
Brother Kemp threw off without any effort, and with 
all the’ felicity of a suggestive critic. Poor Mrs 
Holt, indeed, even in the nudst of her gnef, ex- 
perienced a proud satisfaction, that though not a 
church member she was now an object of congre- 
gational remark and ministerial allusion Feeling 
herself a spotless character standing out in relief on 
a dark background of afHiction, and a pracbcal con- 
tradiction to that extreme doctrine of human depravity 
which she had never “given in to,” she was naturally 
gratified and soothed by a notice which roust be a 
recognition But more influential hearers were of 
opinion, that in a man who had so many long sentences 
at command as Mr Lyon, so many parentheses and 
modifying clauses, this nsdeed use of a non-scnptural 
Treby name in an address to the Almighty was all the 
more offensive. In a low, unlettered local preacher of 
the Wesleyan persuasion such things might pass , 
but a certain style in prayer was demanded from 
Independents, the most educated body in the ranks 
of orthodox Dissent To Bir Lyon such notions 
seemed painfully perverse, and the next morning ho 
was declaring to Esther hb resolution stoutly to with- 
stand them, and to count nothing common or unclean 
on which a blessing could be asked, when the tenor 
of his thoughts was completely changed by a great 
shock of surprise which made both himself and Esther 
sit looking at each other in speechless amazement 
The cause was a letter brought by a special 
messenger from DufiBeld , a heavy letter addressed to 
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Esther in a business-like manner, quite unexampled 
in her correspondence. And the contend of the 
letter 3rc more startling than its exterior- it began *. 

**Madam, — Herewith we send you a brief abstract of 
evidence which has come within our knowledge, that 
the right of remainder whereby the lineal issue oi 
Edward Bycliffe can claim possession of the estates 
of which the entail was settled by John Justus Tran- 
some in 1720, now first accrues to you ns the sme 
and lawful issue of Maurice Christian Bycliffe, W* 
are confident of success in tho prosecution of this 
claim, which will result to you in the possession of 
estates to the value, at the lowest, of from five to six 
thousand per annum ** 

It was at this point that Esther, who was reading 
aloud, let her hand fall with the letter on her lap> 
and with a palpitating heart looked at her father, 
who looked again, in silence that lasted for two or 
three minutes. A certain terror was upon them both, 
thoiigh the thoughts that laid that weight 00 th® 
tongue ot each were different. 

It was Mr, Lyon who spoke first. 

** This, then, is what the man named Christian 
referrtod to. I distrusted him, vet it seems he spoke 
truiy.” 

But,” said Esther, whose imagination ran neces- 
sarily to those conditions of wealth which she could 
best appreciate, ** do they mean that tho Transomes 
would be turned out of Transome Court, and that I 
should go and live there? It seems quite an im- 
possible thing.” 

“ Nay, child, I know not. 1 am ignorant in these 
things, and the thought of worldly grandeur ^r you 
hath more of terror than of gladness for me. Never- 
^ theless we must duly weigh ail thixxgs, not considei- 
ing aught that befalls us as a bare event, but rather 
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as an occasion for faithful stewardship Let us go 
to my study and consider this writing further.” 

How this announcement, which to Esther seemed 
as unprepared as if it had fallen from the skies, 
came to bo made to her by solicitors other than 
Batt & Cowley, the old lawyers of the ByclifFes, 
was by a sequence as naturai, that is to say, as 
legally-natural, as any in the world The secret 
worker of the apparent wonder was Mr Johnson, 
who, on the very day when he wrote to give his 
patron, Mr Jermyn, the senous^waming that a bill 
was likely to bo filed in Chancery against him, had 
carried forward with added zeal the business already 
commenced, of arranging with another firm his share 
in the profits likely to result from the prosecution of 
Esther ByclifiFc’s claim. 

Jermyn’s star was certainly going down, and 
Johnson did not feel an unmitigated gnof Beyond 
some troublesome declarations as to his actual share 
in transactions in which bis name had been used, 
Johnson saw nothing formidable in prospect for 
himself. He was not going to be rumed, though 
Jermyn probably was ho was not a highflyer, but 
a mere climbing-bird, who could hold on and get his 
livelihood just as well if fais wings were clipped a 
little And, in the meantime, here was something 
to bo gained in this Byohflfe business, which, it was 
not unpleasant to think, was a nut that Jermyn bad 
intended to keep for his own parbcular cracking, and 
which would be rather a severe astonishment to Mr 
Harold Transome, whose manners towards respect 
able agents were such as leave a smart m a man 
of spirit 

Under the stimulus of small many-mixed motives 
like these, a great deal of business has been done in 
the world by well-clad and, m 1833, clean-shaven 
men, whose names arc on charity-hsts, and who 
do not know that they are base Mr Johnson’s 
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character was not much more exceptional than his 
double chin. 

No^ system, religious or political, I believe, has 
laid it down as a principle that all men are alike 
virtuous, or even that all the people rated for ;^So 
houses are an honour to their species. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

^le down we rest on in our aCrj dreams 

plucked from birds that live and smart : 
iis out warm snow, that melts not 


The story and the prospect revealed to Esther by the 
mwyi^s letter, which she and her father studied 
together, had made an impression on her very 

used to figure to 
day-dreams as to the effect of a 
and fortune. In her day- 
such a out the means by which 

chanp-e had°^^ coruld^ be brought about ; in fact, the 
little^onvatA^Tu^^*^ mij^ssible to her, except in her 
filled with df>t; ^*k:e other Utopias, was 

But her mind h results, independent of processes, 
^d f habitually on the signs 

keenest n^r ^ ladyhood, for which she had the 
he? had seen the very mat m 

her corridor!: scented the dried rose-leaves in 

prettv fppt a A carpets under her 

sofa^iichinnQ * herself, as she rose from her 

lone- drnTir ’ Crystal panel that reflected a 

•^nd^ the conservatory flowers 

>up remark r^r ^ Women left her still with the 

turf of ffaraen-v/alks and the soft deep 

her 6Ued ’• servants about 

“ wjli adonug- respect, because of ber kindness 
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as well as her grace and beauty, and she had 
had several accomplished cavaliers all at once suing 
for her hand — one of whom, uniting very high birth 
with long dork eyelashes and the most distinguished 
talents, she secretly preferred, though his pnde and 
hers hmdered an avowal, and supphed the inestim- 
able mterest of retardation The glimpses she had 
had in her brief life as a family governess, supplied 
her ready faculty with details enough of delightful 
still life to furnish her day-dreams , and no one who 
has not, like Esther, a strong natural prompting and 
susceptibiUty towards such things, and has at the 
same time suflFered from the presence of opposite 
conditions, can understand how powerfully those 
mmor accidents of rank which please the fastidious 
sense can preoccupy the imagination 

It seemed that almost everythmg m her day-dreams 

cavaliers apart— must be found at Transomc Court 

But now that fancy was becoming real, and the 
impossible appeared possible, Esther found the 
balance of her attention reversed now that her 
ladyhood was not simply in Utopia, she found her- 
self arrested and painfully grasped by the means 
through which the ladyhood was to be obtamed 
To her inexperience this strange story of an alienated 
inheritance, of such a last representative of pure- 
blooded hneagc as old Thomas Transome the bill- 
sticker, above all of the dispossession hanging over 
tliosc who actually held, and had expected always to 
hold, the wealth and position which ^erc suddenly 
announced to be rightfully hers — all those things 
made a picture, not for her own tastes and fanacs 
to float m with Elysian indulgence, bat In which she 
was compelled to gaxe on the degrading, hard ex- 
pcnence of other human bemgs, and on a humiliat- 
ing loss wluch was the obverse of her own proud 
gam. Even in her times of most untroubled egoism 
Esther shrank from anything ungenerous ; and the 
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feet that sbe had a very Hvciy imr^e of Harold 
iransome and hk gipsy-oyed boy in her mind, gave 

thought that if she 
w ‘*?part. Of the elder Transomes 

in rt,»\ ^ dimmer vision, and they were necessarily 
m the background to her sympathy; 

her father sat with their bands locked, 

tn n JLi have dono if they had been listening 

feiown Old revealing un- 

feat '^e-htfal heirdom. It wai not 

tunc -.h “’ought of renouncing her for- 

tune , she v/as incaoahlA. i« fV> 
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called indeed did it seem that she was 

onlv promptitude. It was 

y that she was conscious of being- stranp-elv awed 

^ood“fo^"T^d fae 

triumohact ioxr ^ of rejection as much as any 

J^y acceptance. Her fir'-t father she 

grme^r rrd&i^;T“riSs- 

Spf^ap^t^^t -d counter- 

What he^would^y^’^^a^ ^ tfaroug-hout: 

that she was coastentiv commentary 

^he most freque^ f 

under the i^piratiL^of 

were of this kind: slightly bitter— 

—to be aristocratic, to be 

our lots lay widely apart, ^ 

or any work of d^cml^y I?? poverty, 

said to you about a vision ^ remember what I once 

their study^^a^d spoken since they had ended 

evidence Z the story and the 

had entered ^nth ^ 

Usual penetrating activity ; but 
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he was so accustomed to the impersonal study of 
narrative, that even m these exceptaonal moments 
the habit of half a century assert^ itself, and he 
seemed sometimes not to distinguish the case of 
Esther’s inheritance from a story in ancient history, 
until some detail recalled him to the profound feeling 
that a great, great change might be coming over the 
life of this child who was *0 close to him At last 
he relapsed into total silence, and for some time 
Esther was not moved to interrupt iL He had sunk 
back m his chair, with his hand locked in hers, and 
was pursuing a sort of prayerful meditation he 
hfted up no formal petition, but it was as if his soul 
travelled again over the facts be had been considering 
m the company of n guide ready to mspire and correct 
him He was stnving to purify his feeling m this 
matter from selfish or worldly dross — a stnving whiCh 
IS that prayer without ceasmg, sum to wrest an 
answer by its sublime importunity. 

There is no knowing how long they might have 
sat in this way, if it had not been for the inevitable 
Lyddy remmdmg them dismally of dinner 

“Yes, Lyddy, we come,” said Esther, and then, 
before moving 

“ Is there any advice you have in your mind for 
me, father?” The sense of awe was growing m 
Esther. Her intensest life was no longer in her 
dreams, where she made things to her own mmd 
she was moving in a world charged with forces 

“ Not yet, my dear — save this that you will seek 
special illummabon in this juncture, and, above all, 
be watchful that jour soul be not hfted up within 
you by what, rightly considered, is rather an mcrease 
of chaige, and a call upon you to walk along a path 
which IS indeed easy to the flesh, but dangerous to 
the spirit ” 

“You would always live with me, father ’ ” Esther 
spoke under a strong impulse — partly affection, partlj 
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the need to grasp at some moral help. But she had 
no sooner uttered the words tlian thcj' raised a vision) 
sho^ng, as by a flash of lightning, the incongruity 
ot that past which had created the sanctities and 
affections of her life v/ith that future which was 
coming to her, . . . The little rusty old minister, 
with the one luxury of his Sunday evening pipe, 
smoM up the kitchen chimney, coming to live in 
the midst of grandeur ... but no I her father, with 
th^randeur of his sorrow and his long stru^ing 
atours, forsaking his vocation, and vulgarly accept- 
unsuited to him. . . , Esther’s face 
^shed with the excitement of this vision and its 
tnt^retetion, which five months ago she 
tn tncapable of se<dng. Her question 

ssnraed like a mockery; she was 
ash^ed. He answered slowly : 

to I learn 

Provider^rr to the demands of 

and I tmli ^ while from the subject ; 

" calmness m my ordinary duties.” 

was said. Mr. 

near the IV^ 

to attend to her pSu Mi^H J IT^ 

^•vli little Job to shie 
nod, after much of wto toe m! 

able u minister called unprofit- 

hastened back quitting the house when she 

Ltoo Sd K.tw “tonished face, to teU Mr. 

crashiuff thund. * ^ere already in wonder at 

<» the payment, that 

“try into Maltho^ f 

livenes ” •>«»? « i j f *ra, with “ all sorts of fine 

and Eath^l^^ S ittside. Mr. Lyon 

other, both havinsr the 

Mr- I-yon,^u.3i^“® ” “mebody else as is grreat, 
*TErea Mrs. Holt, “you’ll remember my 
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son, and say he’s got a mother vnth a character they 
may inquire mto as much aa they hke. And never 
mmd irhat Felix says, for he's so masterful he’d stay 
in prison and be transprorted nrtiethcr or no, only to 
have his own way For ifs not to bo thought but 
what the great people could got him off if they would , 
and ifs very hard with a King m the country and 
all the texts m Proverbs about the Rung’s counten- 
ance, and Solomon and the live baby ” 

Mr Lyon lifted up his hand deprecatingly, and 
Mrs Holt retreated from the parlour door to a comer 
of the kitchen, the outer doorway being occupied by 
Domimc, who was mquinng if Mr and Miss Lyon 
were at home, and could receive Mrs. Transome and 
Mr Harold Transome. While Dominic went back 
to the carnage Mrs. Holt escaped with her bny com- 
panion to ^chary’s, the pew-opener, observing to 
Lyddy that she knew herself, and was not that woman 
to stay where she nu^t not bo wanted , whereupon 
Lyddy, differing fundamentally, admonished her part- 
ing ear ihnt it was well If she knew herself to be 
dust and ashes — silently extending the application of 
this remark to Mrs. Transome as she saw the tall lady 
sweep m arrayed in her nch black and fur, with that 
fine gentleman behind her whose thick topknot of 
wavy hair, sparkling ring, dark complexion, and 
general air of worldly ei^tation unconnected with 
chapel, wore painfully suggestivo to Lyddy of Herod, 
Pontius Pilat^ or the much-quoted Gallio. 

Harold Transome, greeting Esther gracefully, pre- 
sented his mother, whoso eagle-like ^fiance, fixed on 
her from the first moment of entering, seemed to 
Esther to pierce her through Mrs. Transome hardly 
noticed Mr Lyon, not from studied haughtiness, but 
from sheer mental inabdity to consider him— as a 
pierson ignorant ot natural history t* unable to con- 
sider a fresh-water polype otherwise than as a sort of 
animated weed, ccrbunly not fit for table. But Harold 
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saw that bis mother was agreeably struck by Esther, 
who indeed showed to much advantage. She was 
not at all taken by surprise, and maintained a dignified 
quietude ; but her previous knowledge and reflection 
about the possible dispossession of these Transomes 
gave her a softened feeling towards them which 
tinged her manners very agreeably. 

Harold Vv^as carefully polite to the minister, throw- 
mg out a word to make him understand that he had 
part in the important business which 
had brought this unannounc^ visit; and the four 
made a gfroup seated not far off each other near the 
window, Mrs. Transome and Esther being on the 


T astonished at a visit from me, Miss 

Tr^some began ; “I seldom come to 
ov Z*. j Now I see you, the visit is an un- 

pleasure ; but the cause of my coming is 

enmm f serious nata^^e, which my son will 

communicate to you.” 

sajdng that what I have to 

Lvon 1?® of disagreeable, Miss 

H^old, With lively ease. ** I don’t 

fo^me • h + ^ w^d consider it very good news 

wenTon .candidate, Mr. L^^^arold 

to be inurPfi f F to the minister, “ begins 

misfortune. ” 

solemnitv* smd Mr. Lyon, with a rather sad 

me, bat’l wffl ^ grievous bearing: for 
farther remSh.” present purpose bf 

said'^^sTv^ S^sss what I have -to disclose, ' 

indeed, you ’ha^Xd°°,Ji‘f 

it.” ^ some previous mtunation of 
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its chlllncss, and to bo sometMn^ really belonging' 
to warm, comfortable, intoresbng life. 

“Then you have already heard of it? ” said Harold, 
inwardly vexed, but sufBaeotly prepared not to 
seem so 

“ Only yesterday,” said Esther, quite simply. “ I 
received a letter from some lawyers ivith a statement 
of many surpnsmg thmgs, showing that I was an 
heiress” — here she turned very prettily to address 
Mrs Transorao — “which, ns you may imagme, is 
one of the last thmgs I could have supposed myself 
to be.” 

“ My dear,” said Mrs Transome •with elderly grace, 
just laying her hand for an mstant on Esther’s, “ it 
IS a lot that would become you admirably ” 

Esther blushed, and said playfully * 

“ Oh, I know what to buy •with fifty pounds a year, 
but I know the price of nothing beyond that ” 

Her father sat lookbg at her through his spectacles, 
stroking bis cbm. It was amazing to herself that she 
was taking so lightly now what had caused her such 
deep emotion yesterday 

“I dare say, then,’* said Harold, “you are more 
fully possessed of particulars than I am So that 
my mother and I need only tell you what no one 
else can tell you — that Is, what are her and my feel- 
ings and -wishes under these new and unexpected 

circumstances ” 

“ I am most anxious,” said Esther, with a grave 
beautiful look of respect to Mrs Transome — “ most 
anxious on that pomt. Indeed, being of course in 
uncertainty about it, I have not yet known whether I 
could rejoice.” Mrs Transome's glance had softened 
She liked Esther to look at her 

“ Our chief anxiety,” she said, knotving what 
Harold -wished her to say, “ is, that there may be no 
contest, no useless expenditure of money. Of ccarse 
wo will surrender what can bo rightfully claimed," 
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“My mother expresses our feelingf precisely, Miss 
Lyon,” said Harold. “And I’m sure, Mr. Lyon, you 
will understand our desire.” 

“Assuredly, sir. My daugfhter would in any case 
have had my advice to seek a conclusion which would 
involve no strife. We endeavour, sir, in our body, 
to hold to the apostolic rule that one Christian 
brother should not go to law with another ; and 
I, for my part, would extend this rule to dl my 
fellow-men, apprehending- that the practice of our 
courts is little consistent with the simplicity that is 
in Christ.” 


“If it is to depend on my will,” said Esther, 
“ there is nothing that would be more repugnant to 
me than any struggle on such a subject. But can’t 
the lawyers go on doing what they will in spite of 
me ? It seems that this is what they mean.” 

“Not exactly,” said Harold, smiling. “ Of course 
they live by such struggles as you dislike. But we 
can thwart them by determining not to quarrel. It 
is desirable that we should consider the affair to- 
gether, and put it into the hands of honourable 
solicitop. I assure you we Transomes will not 
contend for what is not our own.” 

what I have come to beg of you,” 
^d Mrs. Transome. “ It is that you will come to 
i ransome Court— -and let us take full time to arrange 
matters. Do oblige me: you shall not be teased 
more than you hke by an old woman : you shall do 
just as you please, and become acquainted with your 
^ smce it is to be yours. I can tell you a 

world of things that you will want to know ; and the 
Dusiness can proceed properly.” 

Do consent,” said Harold, with -winning brevity. 

flushed, and her eyes were bright It 
^ impossible for her not to feel that the proposal 
cnn/i'f tempting step towards her change of 

ion than she could have thought of beforehand. 
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She had forgotten that she was in any trouble But 
she looked towards her father, who was again strok- 
ing his chin, as was his habit when he was doubting 
and deliberating 

‘ ‘ I hope you do not disapprove of Miss ’ Lyon’s 
granting us this favour ^ ” said Harold to the minister 
“ I have nothing to oppose to it, sir, if my 
daughter’s own mind is clear as to her course ” 

“You will come — now — ^with us,” said Mrs Tran- 
some persuasively “You will go back with us m 
the carnage ” 

Harold was highly gratified with the perfection of 
his mother’s manner on this occasion, which he had 
looked forward to as difiicult. Since he had come 
home again, he had never seen her so much at her 
ease, or with so much benignancy in her face The 
secret lay m the charm of Esther’s sweet young 
deference, a sort of charm that had not before entered 


mto Mrs Transome’s elderly life Esther’s pretty 
behaviour, it must be confessed, was not fed entirely 
from lofty moral sources over and above her really 
generous feeling, she enjoyed Mrs Transome’s accent, 
the high-bred quietness of her speech, the delicate 
odour of her drapery She had always thought that life 
must be particularly easy if one could pass it amono- 
refined people , and so it seemed at this momen? 
She wished, unmixedly, to go to Transome Court. 

“Since my father has no objection,” she said 
“and you urge me so kindly But I must beg for 
time to pack up a few clothes ” 

“By all means,” said Mrs Transome. “Wp 
not at all pressed ” 

When Esther had left the room, Harold said 
Apart from our immediate reason for coming Mr 
1-yon, I could have wished to see you about these 
unhappy consequences of the election contest 
you Will understand that I have been much nr** 
occupied with private afiairs ” pre- 
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“You have well said that the consequences are 
unhappy, sir. And but for a reliance on something 
more than human calculation, I know not which I 
should most bewail — the scandal which wrong-dealing 
^l^tought on right principles, or the snares which 
it laid for the feet of a young man who is dear to me. 
‘ One soweth, and another reapoth,* is a verity that 
applies to evil as well as good.” 

“You ain referring to Felix Holt. I have not 
neglected steps to secure the best legal help for the 
pnsoners ; but I am given to understand that Holt 
refuses any aid from mo. I hope he will not go 
rashly to worlc in speaking in his own defence wiSi- 
out any legal instructioa. It is an opprobrium of 
our law that no counsel is allowed to plead for the 
prisoner in cases of felony. A ready tongue may do 
a man as much harm as good in a court of justice. 
He piques himself on making a display, and displays 
a little too much.” ^ ^ 


’ know him not,” said the little minister, 

in hi3 deeper tone. “He would not accept, even 
It It were accorded, a defence wherein the truth was 
screened or avoided, — not from a vainglorious spirit 
of self-exhibmoQ, for he hath a singular directness 
simplicity of speech; but from an averseness 
w a profession wherein a man may without shame 
® wicked for reward, and take away 
thc^i^hteoupcss of the righteous from him.” 

ho ‘ u ^ , young fellow should do himself 

by fanatic^ nobons of that sort. I could at least 
T-T a^dvantage of first-rate consultation. 

^ike?dreamy personage.” 

too ’ t^er, his excess Hes in being 

hopc you will not encourage him in such 
semitfr, H^^tion is not one of misrep^ 

the noo-^r ^ ° j tiojusting fact, so as to raise it to 
the power of evidence. Don’t you see thal ? ” 
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” I do, I do Bat I dlstroBt not Felix Holt’s dis- 
cernment in r^^ard to his own case. Ho builds not 
on doubtful things, and hath no illusory hopes 
on the contrary, he is of a too-scomful increduhty 
where I would fain see a more child-Iike faith But 
ho will hold no behef without action corresponding 
thereto , and the occasion of his return to this his 
native place at a time which has proved fatal, was 
no other than hie resolve to hmder the sale of some 
drugs, which had chiefly supported his mother, but 
which his better knowl^ge showed him to be per- 
niaous to the human frame He undertook to 
support her by his own labour but, sir, I pray fyou 
to mark — and old as I am, I will not deny that 
this young man instructs mo herein — I pray you 
to mark the poisonous confusion of good and evil 
which IS the wide-spreadmg effect of viaous prac- 
tices ' Through the use of undue electioneering 
means — concerning vduch, however, I do not accuse 
you farther than of bavmg acted the part of him 
who washes his hands when he delivers up to others 
the exercise of an inKpiltous power — Fehx Holt is 
I will not scruple to say, the mnocent victim of a 
not , and that deed of stnet honesty, whereby he 
took on himself the charge of his aged mother 
seems now to have depnved her [of sufiScient bread* 
and Is even an occasion of reproach to him from 
the weaker brethren ” 

“I shall bo proud to supply her os amply as you 
thmk desirable,” said Harold, not onjoymg this 
lecture. 

” I will pray you to ^vsak of this question with 
my daughter, wbo, it appears, may herself have 
large roeans at command, and would desire to 
minister to Mistress Holt's needs with all fnend 
ship and delicacy For the present, I can take cam 
that she lacks nothing cssenbaL” 

As Mr Lyon.,was speaking, Esther m-oatered. 
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equipped for her drive. She laid her hand on her 
father’s arm, and said, You will let my pupils 
know at once, will you, fothcr ? ” 

‘‘ Doubtless, my dear,” said the old man, trembling 
a little under the feeling that this departure of 
Esther’s was a crisis. Nothing again would be as it 
had been in their mutual life. But he feared that he 
was being mastered by a too-tender self-regard, and 
to keep him^f calm. 

Transome and Harold had both risen. 

“ If you are quite ready, Miss Lyon,” said Harold, 
divmmg that the father and daughter would like 
to have an unobserved moment, << I will take my 
^ carriage, and come back for you.” 
When they were alone, Esther put her hands on 
her father’s shoulders, and Hssed him. 

“T^ will not be a grief to you, I hope, father? 

It IS bettor that I should go ? ” 
j child, I am weak. But I would fain be 
cabbie ^ a joy quite apart from the accidents of my 
aged ea^ly existence, which, indeed, is a petty and 

fountain— whereas to the receptive 
so^ toe nver of life pauseth not, nor is diminished.” 

» Shall I say aught to him for you ? ” 

» only toat Job Tudge has a little flannd 

“Ah ^ Esther, smiling, 

sav coming back. I must 

^ ^y^y» else she wiU cry over my 

§^ve thoughts that had been, 
to be \Ja f- ^ ^ ^0*7 pleasant as well as new experience 
sea^ nr, <^age by Harold Transome, to be 

at adminrt*?^ bowled along, looked 

whom it ^ person opposite, 

talkr-! ngTceable te look at in return, and 

suavity and liveliness. Towards what 
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prospect was that easy carnage really leading: her? 
She could not be always aslong- bers^ Mentor-hko 
questions. Her young- bright nature was rather 
weary of the sadness that had grown heavier in these 
last weeks, like a chill white mist hopelessly veiling 
the day. Her fortune was beginning to appear 
worthy of bcmg called good fortune. She had come 
to a now stage m her journey , a new day had arisen 
on now scenes, and her young imtned spint was full 
of cunosity. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 

No man believes that many-texturcd knowledge and efall — 
as a ^ust idea of the solar system, or the power of 
paintmg flesh, or of reading written harmonies — 
can come late and of a sudden , yet many will not 
stick at believing that happiness can come at any 
day and hour solely by a new disposition of events , 
though there it naught lest capable of a magical 
production than a mortel’o happiness, which is mainly 
a complex of habitual relahoDs and dispositions not 
to be -wrought by news from foreign parts, or any 
whirling of fortune’s wheel for one on whoso brow 
Time has written legibly 


SoMn days after Esther’s arrival at Transome Court, 
Denner, coming to dress Mrs Transome before dinner 
— a labour of love for which she had ample leisure 
now — found her mistress seated with more than ever 
of that marble aspect of self-absorbed suffering, which 
to the waiting-woman’s keen observation had 
gradually mtcnsifying itself during the past week 
She had tapped at the door without having been 
summoned, and she had ventured to enter though she 
had heard no -voice saying “ Como m ” 

Mrs Transome had on a dark, warm dressinw- 
ffown, hanging in thick folds about her, and she ^ 
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seated before a mirror which filled a panel from the 
floor to the ceiling’. The room was bright with the 
light of the fire and of wax candles. For some 
reason, contrary to her usual practice, Mrs. Tran- 
some had herself unfastened her abundant gfray hair, 
which rolled backward in a pale, sunless stream over 
her dark dress. She was seated before the mirror 
apparently looking at herself, her brow knit in one 
deep furrow, and her jewelled hands laid one above 
the other on her knee. Probably she had ceased to 
see the reflection in tho mirror, for her eyes had the 
fixed, 'wide-open look that belongs not to examination, 
but to reverie. Motionless in that way, her clear-cut 
features keeping distinct record of past beauty, she 
looked like an image faded, dried, and bleached by 
uncounted suns, rather than a breathing woman who 
had numbered the years as they passed, and had a 
consciousness within her which was the slow deposit 
of those ceaseless, rolling years. 

Denaer, with all her ingrained and systematic 
reserve, could not help showing signs that she was 
startled, when, peering from between her half-closed 
eyehds, she saw the motionless ima^e in the mirror 
opposite to her as she entered. gentle opening 

^4-' ks-d not roused her mistress, to whom the 
produced by Denner’s presence were as 
^ ^ favourite cat. But the 
t.n» Start reBccted in the fflass, were 

soongh to break the reverie : Mrs. Transome 
moy^, leaned back m her chair, and said : 

.. ?? ™ a? ‘«st, Denaer ? ” 

havf> madam ; it is not late. I’m sorry you should 
nave undone your hair yourself. ” 

finf* ^kat an old hag I am These 

shroud Denner, are only a smart 

*^®dam. If there’s anybody 
'^wn t think It pleasant to look at you, so much the 
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worse for them For my part, Pve seen no young: 
ones fit to hold up your tram Look at your likeness 
down below , and though you’re older now, what 
signifies ? I wouldn’t be Lctty m the scullery because 
she’s got red cheeks- She mayn’t know she’s a poor 
creature, but I know It, and that’s enough for me I 
know what sort of a dowdy draggletail she’ll be m ten 
years’ time. I would change with nobody, madam 
And if troubles wore put up to market, I’d sooner 
buy old than new It’s something to have seen 
the worst.” 

“ A woman never has seen the worst till she Is old, 
Denner,” said Mrs. Transome bitterly 

The keen little woitmg-woman was not clear as to 
the cause of her mistresses added bitterness , but sbe 
rarely brought herself to ask questions, when Mrs 
Transome did not authorise them by beginning to 
give her information Bonks the bailiff and the head 
servant had nodded and winked a good deal over the 
certainty that Mr Harold was “ none so fond ” of 
jermyn, but thb was a subject on which Mrs. Transome 
had never made op her mmd to speak, and Denner 
knew nothing defimte. Again, she felt quite sure that 
there was some important secret connected with 
Esther’s presence in the house , she suspected that 
the close Dominic knew the secret, and was more 
trusted than she was. In spite of her forty years’ 
service , but any resentment on this ground would 
have been an entertained reproach against her mistress 
inconsistent with Denner’s creed and character She 
inclined to the belief that Esther was the immediate 
cause of the new discontent. 

"If there’s anything worse coming to you, I should 
like to know what it is, madam," she said, after a 
moment’s silence, speaking always m the same low 
quick way, and keeping up her quiet labours. “ When 
1 awake at cock-crow, I’d sooner have one real rnef 
on my mind than twenty (hlse It’e better to Imon 
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one’s robbed than to think one's go.ng; to be 
murdered.” 

“ I believe you are the creature in the world that 
loves mo best, Denncr ; yet you will never understand 
what I suffer. It’s of no use telling you. There’s no 
folly in you, and no heartache. You arc made of iron. 
You have never had any trouble.” 

“ I’ve had some of your trouble, madam.” 

** Yes, you good thing. But as a sick-nurse, that 
never caught the fever. You never even had a 
child.” 

“ I can feel for things I never went through. I 
used to be sorry for the poor French Queen when I 
was young : I’d have lain cold for her to he warm. 
I know people have feelings according to their birth 
and station. And you always took things to heart, 
madam, beyond anybody else. But I hope there’s 
nothing new, to make you talk of the worst.” 

“Yes, Denner, there is — there is,” said Mrs. Tran- 
some, speakmg in a low tone of misery, while she 
bent for her head-dress to be pmned on. 

“Is it this young lady ? ” 

“Why, what do you think about her, Denner?” 
said Mrs. Transome, In a tone of more spirit, rather 
curious to hear what the old woman would say. 

“ I don’t deny she’s graceful, and she has a pretty 
smile and very good manners : it’s quite unaccountable 
by what Banks says about her father. I know nothing 
of those Treby townsfolk myself, but for my part I’m 
puzzled. I’m fond of Mr. Harold, I always shall be, 
madam. I wm at his bringing into the world, and 
nothing but his doing wrong by you would turn me 

against him. But the servants all say he’s in love with 
Miss Lyon.” 

“ I wish it were true, Denner,” said Mrs. Transome 
^erg^cally. “ I wish he were in love with her, so 
tnat she could master him, and make him do what 
she pleased.” 
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" Then Jt Is not true — ^what they say ? ” 

“Not true that she will ever master him No 
woman ever wall Ho will make her fond of him, 
and afraid of him That's one of the things you have 
never gone through, Denner A woman’s Jove is 
dways freezing into fear. She wants everything, 
she IS secure of nothing This girl has a fine spirit 
— plenty of fire and pnde and wit Men like such 
captives, as they like horses that champ the bit and 
paw the ground thej feel more triumph in their 
mastery What is the use of a woman’s will ? — if 
she tnes, she doesn't get it, and she ceases to be 
loved God was cruel when he made women ” 
Denner was used to such outbursts as this Her 
mistress's rhetoric and temper belonged to her 
superior rank, her grand person, and her piercing 
black eyes Mrs Transome had a sense of impiety 
in her words which made them all the more tempting 
to her impotent anger The waiting^woman had none 
of that awe which could bo turned into defiance, the 
Sacred Grove was a common thicket to her 

“ It mayn’t be good-luck to be a woman,” she 
said, “but one begins with it from a baby one 
gets used to it And I shouldn’t like to be a man 
— to cough so loud, and stand straddling about on a 
wet day, and be so wasteful with meat and dnnk 
They’re a coarse lot, I think. Then I needn’t make 
a trouble of this young lady, madam,” she added, 
after a moment’s pause. 

“No, Denner I hke her If that were all— I 
should like Harold to marry her It would be the 
best thing If the truth were known — and it will 
be known soon— the estate is hers by Jaw— such 
law as it is. It’s a strange story she's a BycliflPe 
really.” 

Denner did not look amared, but went on fastenmg 
her mistress’s dress, as she said 
P “Well, madam, I was sure there was something 
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wonderful at the bottom of It. And turning" the old 
lawsuits and everything else over in my mind, I 
thought the law might have something to do with 
»t. Then she is a born lady ? ” 

Yes ; she has good blood in her veins.” 

We talked tliat over in the housekeeper’s room 
~vdiat a hand and an instep she has, and how her 
head is set on her shoulders — almost like your own, 
madam. But her lightish complexion spoils her, 
to my thinking. And Dominic said Mr. Harold 
never admired that sort of woman before. There’s 
nothing that smooth fellow couldn’t tell you if he 
would: ^ knows the answers to nddles before they’re 

Pn ^P°^®ver, he knows how to hold his tongue ; 
I U say that for him. ^ And so do I, madam.” 

iif- f other people 

are talking of it.” 

so, if Mr. Harold married her, it v/ould save 
all fuss ana mischief? ” 

Yes— -about the estate.” 

him^PU inclined; and she’ll not refuse 

There*-? ^i^^dam. 

Denrer ^t rest.” 

Transome’e*"^ finishing-touch to Mrs. 

her shoulders throwing an Indian scarf over 

the maiestic the contrast between 

Kecuba\ke w ^ costume and the dishevelled, 
hour before l^ad found half an 

slow^ di^inrtn»f^ ^ Yransome said, with 

vindov’ wherfv from the mirror to the 

she coiild ^rawn down, and 

on-: rhifeirng^ta;!’^"’ 

than^she^cA^M ^1 by her mistress’s suffering 

Mrs. Tran^som? aO ^ gTold vinaigrette which 

iranciomc often liked to carry with her, and 
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going up to her, put it into 'her hand gently Mrs 
Transome grasped the little woman’s hand hard, and 
held it so 

“ Denner,” she said. In a low tone, “ If I could 
choose at this moment, I would choose that Harold 
should never have been bom ” 

“ Nay, my dear” (Denner had only once before m 
her life said “ my dear ” to her mistress), “ it was a 
happiness to you then " 

“ I don’t believe I felt the happiness then as I feel 
the misery now It [is foolish to say people can’t 
feel much when they are getting old Not pleasure, 
perhaps— little comes But they can feel they are 
forsaken — why, every fibre m me seems to be a 
memory that makes a pang They can feel that all 
the lo\ e in their hves is turned to hatred or contempt ” 
“ Not mine, madam, not mine Let what would 
be, I should want to live for your sake, for fear you 
should have nobody to do for you as I would.” 

“ Ah, then, you are a happy woman, Denner , you 
have loved somebody for forty years who is old and 
weak now, and can’t do without you ” 

The sound of the dinner-gong resounded below 
and Mrs. Transome let the faithful hand fall again ’ 


CHAPTER XL. 


She’s beautiful and Uicrefore to be woo'd 

She IS a woman, therefore to be won Htnty VT 


Ip Denner had had a suspicion that Esther’s presence 
at Transome Court was not agreeable to her mistress 
It was impossible to entertain such a suspiaon with 
regard to the other members of the family 
her and little Harry there was an extraordma^ 
fascination This creature, with the soft, 
brown cheeks, low forehead, great bbereV, ^ 
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well-defmed nose, fierce, biting; tricks towards every 
person and thing; he disliked, and insistence on 
entirely occapying- those he hked, was a human 
specimen such as Esther had never seen before, and 
she^ seemed to be equally orig’inal in Harry’s ex- 
^rience. At first sig’ht her lig;ht complexion and 
her blue gown, probably also her sunny smile and 
her hands stretched out towards him, seemed to 
make show for him as of a new sort of bird ; he 
threw himself backward against his ‘‘Gappa,” as he 
called old Mr. Transome, and stared at this new- 
comer with the gravity of a wild animal. But she 
had no sooner sat down on the sofa in the library 
than he climbed up to her,: and began to treat her 
as M attractive object in natural history, snatched 

S? brown fist, and, discovering 

that there was a little ear under them, pinched it and 

coronet of plaits, and 
seemed to discover with satisfaction that it did not 
the summit of her head, but could be dragged 
“°^one. Then finding that she 
back, kissed, and pretended to 

Dominic bnng a small 
Mor^thp w mice, squirrels, and birds, with 

Whomt;n/'v to make her acquaintance. 

TrlnTo^ followed that Mr. 

the rctrievpr * ‘ /Jappa,” along with Nimrod 

wav of other live creatures m the 

bore having her ha.r ®pulUd "d ’ f 

that she wis willme to hi ? 3 “>to.>nemiy, and 

old man ^ be harnessed anc beaten, the 

and rather ^r.r^‘ to her, in his feeble, smiling, 

how he t^hion, Harry’s remarkable feats ; 

cmpinncd a ’'’'"ben Gappa was asleep, 

” oold flv o'- beetles, to see if th§ 

y , then, disgusted with their stupidity, 
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was about to throw them all on the ground and 
stamp on them, when Dominic came in and rescued 
these valuable specimens , also, how he had subtly 
watched Mrs Transome at the cabinet where she 
kept her mediemes, and, when she had left it for a 
little while without locking it, bad gone to the 
drawers and scattered half the contents on the floor 
But what old Mr Transome thought the most 
wonderful proof of an almost preternatural cleverness 
was, tliat Harry would hardly ever talk, but preferred 
malung inarticulate noises, or combmmg syllables 
after a method of his own. 

“ He can talk well enough if he likes,” said Gappa, 
evidently thinking that Harry, like the monkeys, had 
deep reasons for his reticence. 

“You mind him," he added, nodding at Esther, 
and shaking with low-toned laughter “You’ll 
hear he knows the right names of things well 
enough, but he likes to make his own He’ll give 
you one all to yourself before long ” 

And when Harry seemed to have made up his 
mind distinctly that Esther’s name was “ Boo,” 
Mr Transome nodded at her with triumphant sabs- 
facbon, and then told her m a low whisper, lookmg 
round caubously beforehand, that Harry would never 
call Mrs Transome “ Gamma,” but always “ Bite ” 

“ It’s wonderful I ” said ho, laughing slyly 
The old man seemed so happy now m the new 
world created for him by Donunic and Harry, that 
he would perhaps have made a holocaust of his flies 
and beetles if it bad been necessary m order to keep 
this hvmg, hvely kmdness about him He no longer 
confined himself to the library, but shuffled along 
from room to room, sta3’ing and lookmg on at what 
was going forward wherever he did not find Mrs 
Transome alone. 

To Esther the sight of tins fecblo-miaded,-.tMnld, 
paralybc man, ^ long abdicated nil > 
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over the things that were hifs, was something' piteous. 
Certainly this had never been part of the furniture 
she had imagined for the delightful aristocratic 
dwelling in her Utopia ; and the sad irony of such 
a lot impressed her the more because in her father 
she v/as accustomed to age accompanied with mental 
acumen and activity. Her thoughts w'ent back in 
conjecture over the past life of Mr. and Mrs. 
Transome, a couple so strangely different from 
each other. She found it impossible to arrange 
theu* existence in the seclusion of this fine park 
and m this lofty large-roomed house, where it 
seemed quite ridi<^ous to be anything so small as 
a human being, without finding it rather dull. Mr. 
Transome had always had his beetles, but Mrs. 

Transome ? It was not easy to conceive that 

the husband and wife had ever been very fond of 
each other. 


Esther felt at her case with Mrs. Transome : she 
■was gratified by tbe consciousness — for on this point 
iisther w^ very quick— that Mrs. Transome admired 
her, and looked at her with satisfied eyes. But when 
they were together in the early days of her stay, 

chiefly on what happened m 
Mrs. Transome s youth— what she wore when she 

^ Were the most dis- 

beautiful women at that time — the 

emip-rnntc^^h French Revolution — the 

titled mpmK ^ known, and the history of various 

And Esther 

tfvnJp® '-ucacy aid not lead to more recent 

structpft fKof kind. She was copiously in- 
even of family was better than that 

^th 1 ® Transomes, and was privileged 

which various quartermgs- 

tinuail^ l^g'on blood had been con- 

cSS Transome, with her 

cmess and dread, still found a flavour in 
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this sort of pnde , none the less because certain 
deeds of her own life had been in fatal inconsistency 
with it- Besides, genealogies entered into her stock 
of ideas, and her talk on such subjects was as 
necessary as the notes of the linnet or the blackbird 
She had no ultimate analysis of things that went 
beyond blood and family — the Herons of Fcnshore 
or the Badgers of Hillbuiw She had never seen 
behind the canvas with which her life was hung 
In the dim background there was the burning mount 
and the tables of the law , in the foreground there 
was Lady Debarry pnvately gossiping about her, 
and Lady Wjrvem finally deciding not to send her 
mvitations to dinner. Unlike that Semiramis who 
made laws to siut her practical licence, she lived, 
poor soul, in the midst of desecrated sanctities, and 
of honours that looked tarnished in the light of 
monotonous and weary suns Glimpses of the Lingon 
heraldry in their freshness were interesting to Esther , 
but it occurred to her that when she had known 
about them a good while they would cease to be 
succulent themes of converse or meditation, and 
Mrs Transome, having known them all along, might 
have felt a vacuum m spite of them. 

Nevertheless It was entertaming at present to bo 
seated on soft cushions with her netting before her, 
while Mrs Transome went on with her embroidery, 
and told m that easy phrase, and with ttat refined 
high-bred tone and accent which she possessed in 
perfection, family stones that to Esther were like 
so many novelettes what diamonds were in the 
Earl’s family, own cousins to Mrs Transome, how 
poor Lady Sara's husband went off into jealous mad- 
ness only a month after their marnage, and dragged 
that sweet blue-eyed thing by the hair , and bow the 
brilliant Fanny, having married a country parson 
became so niggardly that she had gone about almost 
begging for tresh eggs from the farmers’ wives 
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though she had done very well with her six sons, as 
there was a bishop and no end of interest in the 
family, and two of them got appointments in India. 

At present Mrs. Transome did not touch at all on 
her own time of privation, or her troubles with her 
eldest son, or on anything that lay very close to her 
heart. She conversed with Esther, and acted the 
part of hostess as she performed her toilette and 
went on with her embroidery : these things were 
^ be done whether one were happy or miserable. 
Even the patriarch Job, if he had been a gentleman 
of the modem West, would have avoided picturesque 
disorder and poetical laments ; and the friends who 
called on him, though not less disposed than Bildad 
the Shuhite to bint that their unfortunate friend was 
lu v/ould have sat on chairs and held 

^ their hands. The harder problems of 
our hfe have changed less than our manners; we 
wrestle with the^ old sorrows, but more decorously, 
n-stners inexperience prevented her from divining 

gray-haired v/oman, whom she 
perceiving to stand apart from the 
for there were some cause of isolation 

for her both v/ithin and without. To her young heart 

^ ^ Mrs. Tra^soml An 

kmdn^cc beauty, position, and graceful 

herself, made defeience to her 
Her ^ figrurc in Esther’s experience. 

antirio'.tr. 1 always ready to 

arnrel^^ * ' ^ wanted ; her bright 

^ Silvery speech were always ready 

even ^ A narratives or instructions 

conimrnt'^rv liniments, with some lively 

for onr A^' must hove behaved charmingly ; 

put the when she had tripped across the room to 

right place, Mrs. Transome 
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That vras plca'^'int , and so It was to he decked by 
Mrs Transome’s oian bands in a set of turquoise 
ornaments, which became her wonderfully, worn with 
a white Cashmere dress, which was also insi*-tcd on 
Esther never reflected that there w’as a double in- 
tention ID these pretty ways towards her , with joung: 
generosity, she v, as rather preoccupied by the desire 
to pro\e that she herself entertained no low triumph 
ID the fact that she had rights prejudicial to this 
familj whose life she was learning And besides, 
through all Mrs Transome’s perfect manners there 
pierced some indefinable indications of a hidden 
anxiety much deeper than anything she could feel 
about this affair of the estate — to which she often 
alluded slightly as a reason for informing Esther 
of something It was impossible to mistake her 
for a happy woman , and young speculation is 
always stirred by discontent for which there is no 
obvious cause. When we are older, we take the 
uneasy eyes and the bitter lips more as a matter of 
course 

But Harold Transome was more communicative 
about recent years than his mother was He thought 
it well that Esther should know how the fortune of 
his family bad been drained bj law expenses, owing 
to suits mistakenly urged by her family , he spoke of 
his mother’s lonely life and pinched circumstances, 
of her lack of comfort m her elder son, and of the 
habit she had consequently acquired of looking at the 
gloomy side of things He hinted that she had been 
accustomed to dictate, and that, as ho had left her 
when he was a boy, she had perhaps indulged the 
dream that he would come back a boy She was 
still sore on the point of his politics These things 
could not be helped, but, as tar as he could, ho 
Wished to make the rest of her life as cheerful ns 
possible 

Esther hstened eagerly, and took these tilings to 
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heart. The claim to an inheritance, the sudden dls- 
covety of a nght to a fortune held by others, was 
acquiring a very distinct and unexpected meaning for 
her. Every day she V7as getting more clearly into 
her imagination v.'hat it would be to abandon her own 
past, and what she would enter into in exchange for 
It; what It would be to disturb a long possession, 
difficult it was to fix a point at which the 
^^IhourpSn*”*^^^ so as to be contemplated 

thoughts turned on the same 
subject, but accompanied by a different state of 
teelmg and with more definite resolutions. He saw 
of reconciling all difficulties, which looked 
1° i’'.” '°oked at Esther, 

had mado° ® week in the house, he 

ente^^^fnilf !*“ '«=»'Ty her j and it had never 

entirelv m'rh that the decision did not rest 

thought indination. It was not that he 

she would fa ^ Esther s demands ; he saw that 
her and consid^able attractions to please 

She <3>f5culties to be overcome. 

Harold did not^ desfaij Tf’Dr”"®* ‘’® 
attractions, and tL .SfficutoV? ‘‘equisite 

the wooincr 1 -v.o u ^*™ouIties gave more interest to 

had rfd that ha » helieved. When he 

he had always made°a mnnt Engriishwoman, 

cumstances were come w ^ peculiar cir- 

a catastrophe not hkei; JZ '’® 

readily amorous. wo'’'’®® m™ ' if“l-‘’® 
miserable but b#» «r« woman could make him 

^omen, id was 

like a man of mere » grimaces, 

like a man of ?enume^^“^7* beamingly, easily, 
that he was nL? nature. And each day 

f'ymarnae-ebec'imrfl solution of all difficulties 

^ mo a more pleausing prospect ; though 
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he had to confess to himself that the difficulties did 
not dimmish on a nearer mcw, in spite of the flattering: 
sense that she bn^htened at his approach 

Harold was not one to fail in a purpose for want 
of assiduity After an hour or two devoted to 
business in the morning, he went to look for 
Esther, and if ho did not find her at play with 
Harry and old Mr Transome, or chatbng with his 
mother, he went Into the drawing-room, where she 
was usually either seated with a book on her knee 
and “making a bed for her cheek” with one little 
hand, while she looked out of the wmdow, or else 
standing in front of one of the full-length family 
portraits v/ith an air of rumination Esther found 
It impossible to read in these days ; her hfe was a 
book which she seemed herself to be constructing — 
trying to make character clear before her, and looking 
into 3ie ways of destiny 

The active Harold had almost always something 
definite to propose by way of filling the bmo if it 
were fine, she must walk out with him and see the 
grounds , and when the snow melted and It was no 
longer slippeiy, she must get on horseback and learn 
to nde If the> stayed indoors, she must learn to 
play at billiards, or she must go over the house and 
see the pictures he had had hung anew, or the 
costumes he had brought from the East, or come 
into his study and look at the map of the estate, 

and hear what — if it had remained in his family 

he had intended to do ui every comer of it m order 
to make the most of its capabihbcs 

About a certain bme in the morning Esther had 
learned to expect him Let every wooer make him- 
self strongly expected , he may succeed by dint of 
being absent, but hardly in the first instance. One 
morning Harold found her m the drawing..room 
leaning against a consol table, and looking at the 
ftdHength portrait of a certain Lady Betty TranBom^ 
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who had lived a century and a half before, and bad 
the^usnal charm of ladies in Sir Peter Lely's style. 

‘ Don t move, pray,” ho said on enterings; ^‘you 
look as if you were standing' for your own portrait.” 

I as an msinuation,” said Esther, 

laughing, and moving towards her seat on an 
ottom^ near the fire, for I notice almost all the 
portraits are in a conscious, affected attitude. That 
tmr Lady Betty looks as if she had been drilled into 
that posture, and had not will enough of her own 

ever to move again unless she had a little push given 
to her.” ^ ** 


She bnghtens up that panel well with her long 
safan skirt, said Harold, as he followed Esther, 

.vu ^ would have been less 

cneerfal company,” 

certainly think that she had just been 
unpacked frorn silver paper. Ah, how chivalrous you 

hpid h Harold, kneeling on one knee, 

through for her to put her foot 

which^ c:*, oV. if often fancied pleasant scenes in 
homL ^ rendered"^ to her, and the 

com^ buT disagreeable now it was reall) 

tion at thnV ©cough, a little darting sensa- 

accompanied by the vivid 

it was he himself who wi^Hu 

He would have liked to nif ^ vision. 

near Esther and pkace himself on th^ ottoman 

but he took ^ J 

distance Hr ^ circumspect 

plarfunharm ‘ i° ““’'=^5' 

of nerson?.! 'a conveyed an impression 

HarSs Wffh ^Pir* which warned 

1:^ n ne might easily make a false move 
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.nnd offend her A woman was likely to be credulous 
about adoration, and to find no difficult}' in referring 
It to her intrinsic attractions , but Esther was too 
dangerously quick and critical not to discern the 
least awkwardness that looked like offering her 
mamage as a convenient compromise for himself 
Beforehand, he might have said that such character- 
istics as hers were not lovable in a woman , but, as 
it was, he found that the hope of pleasing her had 
a piquancy quite new to him 

“I wonder," said Esther, breaking her silence in 
her usual light silvery tones — “ I wonder whether 
the women who looked in that way ever felt any 
troubles I see there are two old ones upstairs in 
the bilhard-room v/ho have only got fat , the ex- 
pression of their faces is jost of the same sort.” 

“A woman ought never to have any trouble 
There should always be a man to guard her from it ” 
(Harold Transomo was m'lsculme and fallible , be had 
mcautiously sat down this morning to pay bis addresses 
by talk about nothing m particular , and, clever 
expenenced man as he was, he fell into nonsense ) 
“But suppose the man himself got into trouble — 
yon would wish her to mind about that Or 
suppose," added Esther, suddenly looking up memly 
at Harold, “ the man himself was troublesome ? ” 

“ Oh, you must not strain probabiUtiea in that way 
The generality of men are perfect. Take me, for 
example.” 

“Yon are a perfect Judge of sauces," said Esther, 
who had her triumphs m letting Harold know that 
she was capable of taking notes 

“ That IS perfection number one. Pray go on." 

“ Oh, the catalogue is too long — I should be tired 
before 1 got to your magmficent ruby ring and your 
gloves always of the right colour ” 

“ If you would lat mo tell yon your perfections, 
I should not bo tired.” 
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^ ** That IS not complimentary ; it means that the list 
ts short.” 

No j it means that the list is pleasant to dwell 
upon.” 

Pray don’t begin,” said Esther, v/ith her pretty 
toss of the head; *Mt would be dangerous to our 
good understanding. The person I liked best in the 
world was one who did nothing but scold me and tell 
me of my faults.” 

When Esther began to speak, she meant to do no 
more than make a remote unintelligible allusion, 
reeling, it must be owned, a naughty will to flirt 
and be saucy, and thwart Harold’s attempts to be 
tehcitous m compliment. But she had no sooner 
uttered^ the words than they seemed to her like a 
confession. A deep flush spread itself over her face 
nn sense that she was blushing went 

Harold felt himself un- 
^^^^nimated as to a possibility that had 

comforraW surprise made an un- 
much 

tense,” said Harold at 
sSll ne//r L ^ of that person. I 

w^l lITt in the same 

I can inauirp Treby ? Because in that case 

« ^ faults.” 

people,” ^Sd^^sThL^^mor^"?// among grave 

now she was spoken to « r 

be with mv t before I came home to 

first, and then a teacheTIn ^ school-girl 

People in those circum if stages of growth, 

lered. But therp usually flat- 

old man who j ^ 

Pacine fanf -rr/if t,u me terribly when I read 

Esther *at ho was proud of me.” 

gretting quite cool again. But Harold 
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was not entirely satisfied , if there was any obstacU 
m his way, he wished to know exactly what it was 
“That must have been a wretched life for you at 
Treby,” he said, — “a person of your accomplishments ” 
“I used to be dreadfully discontented,” said 
Esther, much occupied v/ith mistakes she had made 
in her netting, “ But 1 was becoming less so I 
have had time to get rather wise, you know , I am 
two-and-twenty . ” 

“Yes,” said Harold, rising and walking a few 
paces backwards and forwards, “you are past your 
majority , you are empress of your own fortunes — 
and more besides ” 

“ Dear me,” said Esther, letting her work fall, and 
leanmg back against the cushions , “ I don’t think 
I know very well what to do with my empire ” 

“ Well,” said Harold, pausing in front of her, 
leaning one arm on the mantelpiece, and speaking 
very gravely, “ I hope that in any case, since you 
appear to have no near relative who understands 
affairs, you will confide in me, and trust me with all 
your intentions as if I had no other personal concern 
in the matter than a regard for you I hope you 
beheve me capable of acting as the guardian df your 
mterest, even where it turns out to be mevitably 
opposed to my own ” 

“ I am sure you have given mo reason to believe 
it,” said Esther with seriousness, putting out her 
hand to Harold She had not been left m ignorance 
that he had had opportunities twice offered of stifling 
her claims. 

Harold raised the hand to his bps, but dared not 
retam it more than an instant. Still the sweet 
reliance in Esther’s manner made an irresistible 
temptation to turn After standing still a moment or 
two, while she b^t over her work, ho ghdedJn the 
ottoman andr himself close by her. 

her busy • ’ ' ^ 
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^ you ha^ e made mistakes in your ^york/’ be 

said, bending: still nearer, for he sav/ that she was 
conscious, yet not angry. 

nothing- about it,^^ said 
her crashing up the soft silk under 

n&ar^u round, and saw a handsome face very 

.4 looking:, as he felt, thoroughly 

all tJ, bright woman, who was not at 

hvt>o-"h/=^H^ preconceived taste. Perhaps a touch of 
jealousy now helped to heighten the effect 

her i he “<f only looked at 

quite wishes,” said Esther, 

apparently in- 

possll^f.n m Harold; -I could^not 

shall n Jver fi nioment — I think I 

oK ^na them out again. Oh vre *’ «;hp t 5 aid 

op™rS&.=‘7^f‘'T„‘° he;setf’from the 

“ May t 7°“ hke.” 

venieot? ” slid Esther! r”Sg. “ ^°°° “ ‘‘ “ ““• 

it,” s^ i^'roldf’uiSStalid^^^'^u''^’ 

was broken up, standmg that the audience 
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CHAPTER XLI 

He rates tae as a merchant does the wares 
Ho will not purchase — “quality not high 1 — 

’Twill lose its colour opened to the sun, 

Has no aroma, and, in fine, is naught — 

I barter not for such commodities — 

There is no ratio betwixt sand and gems ” 

Tis wicked judgment 1 for the soul can grow, 

As emb'yos, that live and move but blindly. 

Burst from the dark, emerge regenerate, 

Ard lead a life of vision and of choice. 

Esther did not take the carnage into Malthouse 
Lane, but left it to wait for her outside the town , 
and when she entered the house she put her finger 
on her hp to Lyddy and ran hghtly upstairs She 
wished to surprise her father by this visit, and she 
succeeded The little minister was just then almost 
surrounded by a wall of books, with merely his head 
peeping above them, being much embarrassed to 
find a substitute for tables and desks on which to 
arrange the volumes he kept open for reference. 
Ho was absorbed in mastenng all those pamstaking 
mtcrpretations of the Book of Daniel, which are by 
this time well gone to the limbo of mistaken cnticism , 
and Esther, as she opened the door softly, heard 
him rehearsmg aloud a passage m which he declared 
with some parenthetic provisos, that he conceived 
not how a perverse ingenuity could blunt the edge 
of prophetic explicitness, or bow an open mind could 
fail to see m the chronology of “ the little horn ’’ 
the resplendent lamp of an inspired symbol searching 
out the germinal growth of an anbchnstian power ^ 
“You will not like me to mterrupt you, father? ' 
said Esther slyly 

“Ah, my beloved child 1” he exclaimed, upsetting 
a pile of books, and thus unintentionally malr.ng - f 
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convenient breach in his wall, through which Esther 
couid get up to him and kiss him. “Thy appearing 
despaired of. I had thought of thee 
^ ^himded think of the daylight — which indeed 
IS a thing to rejoice in, like all other good, tliough 

“ Are you sure you have been as well and comfort- 
e as you^ said you were in your letters ? ” said 
tstoer, seating herself close in front of her father, 
and laying her hand on his shoulder. 

IPflo-i according to my koow- 

min. ^ old men^ory like 

DnurArf^® ^ a little water 

been oow that all has 

studies, which have gone 
{eS 7n.^ Ju''Tl^ prophetic history. But I 
said negligent apparel,” 

SShtn... r?® ^^ont of Esther’s 

“Thi ii T® ^ertaken by the morning, 
want of rii ^ fault, who sits crying over her 
vour clothPQ ^surance instead of brushing 

is alwavs prying out your clean cravat. She 

and realiv ^®r nghteousness is filthy rags, 

Smes^oL^ fl is a very string 

furniture.” * ' ^ dusty clothes and 

severl^J* o^^our pJayftilness glances too 

myself "^deficient, in tha ^oubtl^ess I am 

heart has e-onp about yourself. Your 

the old maE and fh towards this family— 

of?” ® child, whom I had not reckoned 

me to see how T ^ ^nore and more difficult to 
these people at all up my mind to disturb 

thing should doubtless be devised to lighten 
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the loss and the change to the aged father and 
mother I would have you in any case seek to 
temper a vicissitude, which is nevertheless a pro- 
vidential arrangement not to be wholly set aside ” 

“ Do you think, father — do you feel assured that 
a case of inheritance like this of mine is a sort of 
providential arrangement that makes a command ? ” 

“ I have so held it,” said Mr Lyon solemnly , 
“in all my meditations I have so held it. For you 
have to consider, my dear, that you have been led 
by a peculiar path, and into experience which is not 
ordinarily the lot of those who are seated in high 
places , and what I have hinted to you already in my 
letters on this head, I shall wish on a future oppor- 
tunity to enter mto more at large ” 

Esther was uneasily silent. On this great question 
of her lot she saw doubts and difficulties, in which it 
seemed as if her father could not help her 'ITiere 
was no illummabon for her m this theory of pro- 
vidential arrangement She said suddenly (what she 
had not thought of at all suddenly) 

“ Have you been again to see Felix Holt, father? 
You have not mentioned him in your letters ” 

“I have been since I last wrote, my dear, and I 
took his mother with me, who, I fear, made the time 
heavy to him with her plaints But afterwards I 
earned her away to the house of a brother minister at 
Loamford, and returned to Fehx, and then we had 
much discourse.” 

“ Did you tell him of eveiything that has happened 
■ — I mean about me — about the Transomes ? ” 

“Assuredly I told him, and he hstened as one 
astonished For he had much to hear, Icnowing 
naught of your birth, and that you had any other 
father than Rofus Lyon Tis a narrative I trust 
I shall not be called on to give to others , but I was 
not without satisfaction in unfolding the truth to this 
young man, who hath wrought himself mto ny 
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affection strangfely — T would fain hope for ends that 
will be a visible g'ood in his less way-worn life, when 
mine shall be no long’er.** 

And you told him how the Transomes bad come, 
and I was staying at Transome Court ? ” 

^ Ves, I told these things with some particularity, 
as IS my wont concerning what hath imprinted itself 
on my mind,” ^ 

What did Felix say ? ” 

niy dear, nothing desirable to recite,” said 
Mr. Lyon, rubbing his hand over his brow, 

iJear father, he did say something, and you 
always remember what people say. Pray tell me; 
1 want to know.” 

^ hasty remark, and rather escaped him 
than was con^iously framed. He said, ‘ Then she 
Transome; that h what Transome 

and Esther, turning rather pale, 

tears not start 'ieterminatioa that the 

the further into that branch of 

seeminj? nro<rr, there is no warrant for his 

disquio? if I ^ . should not be without 

in vo^r J that 

I contemplate proper^, 

iug attached to that body 

which, as I hold hath Dissent, 

Primit;vc disdp&i'‘\^t‘f'"^ of pu« 

history would {hn<! k- edacation and peculiar 

iong7raTn°"of^.^emst coincidcl with a 

wean of honouring and F 5*® property a 

Chnstianitv than ® purer form of 

the prp-em’nenrfl in unhappily obtained 

1“'^- J =Po4 child, as 
our communinn ^ o hope that you will fully join 

u;j7n?;Ta;e,!f heart-in'ay, 

P y would seczn to bo frustrated by 
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your marriage with a man, of whom there is at least 
no visible mdication that he would umte himself to 
our body ” 

If Esther had been less agitated, she would hardly 
have helped smiling at the picture her father’s words 
suggested of Harold Transome “ joinmg the church ” 
m Malthouse Yard But she was too senously pre- 
occupied w ith what Felix had said, which hurt her in 
a two-edged fashion that was highly significant 
First, she was angry with him fot danng to say 
positively whom she would marry , secondly, she 
was angry at the imphcation that there was from 
the first a cool deliberate design in Harold Transome 
to marry her Esther said to herself that she was 
quite capable of discerning Harold Transome’s dis- 
position, and judging of his conduct She felt sure 
he was generous and open It did not lower him in 
her opinion that since circumstances had brought 
them together he evidently admired her — was in 
love with her — in short, desired to marry her , and 
she thought that she discerned the delicacy which 
hindered him from being more expliat. There is no 
pomt on which young women are more easily piqued 
than this of their sufficiency to judge the men who 
make love to them And Esther’s generous nature 
delighted to believe in generosity All these thoughts 
were making a tumult m her mind while her father 
was suggesting the radiance her lot might cast on 
the cause of congrcgauonal Dissent. She heard 
what he said, and remembered it afterwards, but she 
made no reply at present, and chose rather to start 
up in search of a brush — an action which would seem 
to hei father quite a usual sequence with her It 
served the purpose of diverting hinc iirom a lenelhir 
subject “ ^ 

“Have you yet spoken with Mr Transome con- 
cerning Mistress Holt, mj dear?" he sold, as Esthc 
was moving about the room. “ I hinted to him -that 
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you would best decide how assistance should be 
tendered to her.” 

No, father, we have not approached the subject. 
Mr. 1 ransome may have forg-orten it, and, for several 
reasons, I would rather not talk ot this — of money 
matters to him at present. There is money due to 
Lukyus and the Pendrells." 

, They have paid it,” said Mr. Lyon, opening his 
“ I have it here ready to deliver to you.” 

father, and pay Mrs, Holt's rent with 
It, and do anything else that is wanted for her. We 
must consider everything temporary now,” said 
^sther, enveloping her father in a towel, and begin- 
^ °*'^sh his auburn fringe of hair, while be 
eyes in preparation for this pleasant pas- 
nf trlr ^s^thing is uncertain — ^what may become 
u become of us all. Oh, dear I ” she 

** I an??.’ ’^^^g^ng suddenly to laughing merriment, 

' ™ talk l,k« Lyddyf 1 think.” 

of thiJ^. smiling, “ the uncertainty 
frufenni® "ide and obvious for 

mav sav 1^0^ thseourse of it is, as one 

it to those vit,^ make a present of 

“Do VO^ ^diog out ofdoors.” 

their chat “ n, ^i<i Esther, in the course of 

the reasoos of'my Mnl al’T^"'''® 

“ I havfs ^ uemg at Tranbome Court? 

is no one as Jf thereof ; and indeed there 

public Tlie ma could make the story 

Mr Debl?^ m London with 

jermyn wSd douodeTs" res'" 

the Tran«:r,rr.*.n T u *^cspect the confidence of 

• m'ver r ‘ 

^oeech ia And so tar as my own 

i^yddy, I have strirt command to ^ 

as to vonr u ■ the means of information even 

the returned to Transome Court in 

, no Wishing to give any occasion to 
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eoHcitous questioning till time hath somewhat inured 
me But it hath got abroad that you are there, and 
IS the subject of conjectures, whereof, I imagine, the 
chief IS, that you are gone as companion to Mistress 
Transome , for some of our friends have already 
hinted a rebuke to me that I should permit your 
taking a position so little likely to farther your 
spintual welfare," 

"Now, father, 1 think I shall be obliged to run 
away from you, not to keep the carnage too long," 
said Esther, as she finished her reforms in the 
minister’s toilette " You look beaubful now, and 
I must give Lyddy a httle lecture before I go ” 

"Yes, my dear, I would not detain you, seeing 
that my duties demand me But take with jou 
this Treatise, which I have purposely selected It 
concerns all the main questions between ourselves 
and the Establishment — government, discipline, 
State-support It is seasonable that you should give 
a nearer attention to these polemics, lest you be 
drawn aside by the fallaaous association of a State 
Church with elevated rank ” 

Esther chose to take the volume submissively, 
rather than to adopt the ungraceful smeenty of say- 
ing that she was unable at present to give her mind 
to the original functions of a bishop, or the compara- 
tive ment of Endowments and Voluntaryism But 
she did not run her eyes over the pages dunng her 
solitary drive to get a foretaste of the argument 
for she was entirely occupied with Felix Holt’s 
prophecy that she would marry Harold Transome. 
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CHAPTER XLII. 

Thou sayst it, and not I ; for thou hast done 
The ugly deed 'i'aat made these ugly words 

Sophocles : Ehctra. 


Yea, it becomes a man 
To cherish memory, where he had delight. 

For kindness is the natural birth of kindness. 
Whose soul records not the great debt of joy, 

Is stamped for ever an ignoble man. 

Sophocles Ajax. 


It so happened that, on the morning of the day 
when Esther went to see her father, Jcrmvn had not 
yet heard of her presence at Transome Court. One 
fact conducing to keep him in this ignorance was, 
^at some days after his critical interview with 
Harold — days during which he had been wondering 
how long it would be before Harold made up his 
mind to sacriHce the luxury of satisfied anger for 
the solid advantage of securing fortune and position— 
he was pwemptorily called away by busings to the 
south of England, and was obliged to inform Harold 
by letter of his absence He took care also to 
notify Ins return; but Harold made no sign m 
reply, ihe days passed without bringing him any 
gossip concerning Esther’s visit, for such gossip was 
almost confined to Mr. Lyon’s congregation, her 

havin'^ Jermyn among them, 

father’s written state- 
rinrot S'one on a visit of uncertain 

of Esther’s call in 
s'l'tv Miss Jermyns in their walk 

thpv Lo ^bto the Transomes’ carriage, which 

v'h^V. P’'o''’JOUsly observed to b- waiting, and 

towardc bowled along on the road 

Little Treby. It followed that only a few 
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hours later the news reached the astonished ears of 
Matthew Jermyn 

Entirely ignorant of those converg'ing' indications 
and small links of incident which had raised 
Chnstian’s conjectures, and had gradually con- 
tributed to put him la possession of the facts , 
Ignorant too of some busy motives in the mind of 
his obliged servant Johnson , Jermyn was not likely 
to see at once how the momentous information that 
Esther was the surviving Bjcliffe could possibly 
have reached Harold His daughters naturally 
leaped, as others had done, to the conclusion that 
the Transomes, seeking a governess for little Harry, 
had had their choice directed to Esther, and observed 
that they must have attracted her by a high salary 
to induce her to take charge of such a small pupil , 
though of course it was important that bis English 
and French should be carefully attended to from 
the first Jermyn, hearing this suggestion, was 
not without a momentary hope that it might be true, 
and that Harold was still safely unconscious of 
having under the same roof with him the legal 
claimant of the family estate 

But a mind in the grasp of a terrible anxiety is 
not credulous of easy solubons The one stay that 
bears up our hopes is sure to appear frail, and if 
looked at long will seem to totter Too much 
depended on that unconsciousness of Harold’s , and 
although Jermyn did not sec the course of things 
that could have disclosed and combined the various 
items of knowledge which he had imagined to be 
his own secret, and therefore his safeguard, he saw 
quite clearly what was likely to be the result of the 
disclosure. Not only would Harold Transome be 
uo longer afraid of him, but also, by marryin'^ 
Esther (and Jermyn at once felt sure of this issucf 
he would be triumphantly freed from anv unpleasant 
consequences, and could pursue much at his-e^c 
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the gfratification of ruining' Matthew Jermyn. The 
prevision of an enemy’s triumphput ease is in any 
case sufficiently irritating to hatred, and there were 
reasons why it v/as peculiarly cKaspcrating here ; 
but Jermyn had not the leisure now for mere fruitless 
emotion ; he had to think of a possible device which 
might save him from imminent ruin — not an indefinite 
adversity, but a ruin in detail, which his thoughts 
painted out with the sharpest, ugliest intensity. 
A man of sixty, with an unsuspicious wife and 
daughters capable of shrieking and fainting at a 
sudden revelation, and of looking at him reproach- 
fully in their daily misery under a shabby lot to 
which he had reduced them — with a mind and with 
habits dried hard by the years~~v/ith no glimpse of 
an endurable standing-ground except where he could 
domineer and be prosperous according to the 
ambitions of pushing middle-class gentility — such a 
man is likely to find the prospect of worldly ruin 
ghastly enough to drive him to the most uninviting 
means of escape. He will probably prefer any 
private scorn that will save him from public infamy 
or that will leave him money in his pocket, to the 
humiliation and hardship of new servitude in old 
hat, and a melancholy hearth, where 
the firing must be used charily and the women look 
sad. But though a man may be willing to escape 
through a sewer, a sewer with an outlet into the 
dry air is not always at hand. Running away, 
especially when spoken of as absconding, seems at 
a distance to offer a good modern substitute for 
toe right of sanctuary ; but seen cioE<-ly, it is often 
tound inconvenient and scarcely possible. ' 

Jern^n, on thoroughly considering his position, 
aw that he had no very agreeable resources at 
command But he soon made up his mind what 
^ next. Ho wrote to Mrs. Transome 
<5ucstmg her to appoint an hour in which he 
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could see her pnvately . he knew she would under- 
stand that it was to be an hour when Harold was 
not at homo. As he sealed the letter, he indulged 
a faint hope that in this interview he might bo 
assured of Esther’s birth being unknown at Transomo 
Court , but m the worst case, perhaps some help 
might be found in Mrs Transome. To such uses 
maj tender relations come when they have ceased 
to be tender 1 The ',Hazaels of our world who are 
pushed on quickly against their preconceived con- 
fidence in themselves to do doghke actions by the 
sudden suggestion of a wicked ambition, aro much 
fewer than those who axe led on through the years 
by the gradual demands of a selfishness which has 
spread its [fibres far and wide through the intncate 
vanities and sordid cares of an everyday existence. 

In consequence of that letter to Mrs. Transome 
Jermyn was two dajs afterwards ushered into the 
smaller drawing-room at Transome Court It was 
a charming little room in Its refurbished condition . 
It had two pretty inlaid cabinets, great china vases 
with contents that sent forth odours of paradise 
groups of flowers m oval frames on the walls, and 
Mrs Transome's own portrait m the evening costume 
of 1800, with a garden in the background That 
brilliant young woman looted smilingly down on 
Mr Jermyn as he passed m front of the fire, and 
at present hers was the only gaze m the room 
He could not help meeiing the gaze as he waited 
holding his hat behind him — could not help seeing 
many mcmoncs lit up by it , but the strong bent 
of his mind was to go on arguing each niemors 
mto a claim, and to see in the regard others had 
for him a merit of bis own There had been plcnti 
of roads open to him when he was a younp man^ 
perhaps if he had not allowed himself to be determined 
(chicllj, of course, bj the feelings of others fr. 
of what cDfcct would his own feelings have Jjeen 
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without them ? ) into the road he actually took, 
he might have done better for himself. At any 
rate, he was likely at last to get the worst of it, 
and it was he who had most reason to complain. 
The fortunate Jason, as wc knov/ from Euripides, 
piously thanked the goddess, and saw clearly that 
he was not at all obliged to Medea : Jermyn was 
perhaps not aware of the precedent, but thought 
out his own freedom from obligation and the 
indebtedness of others towards him with a natr/c 
faculty not inferior to Jason’s. 

Before three minutes had passed, however, as if 
by some sorcery, the brilliant smiling young woman 
above the mantelpiece seemed to be appearing at 
the doorway withered and frosted by many winters, 
and with lips and eyes from which the smile had 
departed, Jermyn advanced, and they shook hands, 
but neither of them said anything by way of greet* 
mg. Mrs. Transome seated herself, and pointed to 
a chair opposite and near her. 

‘‘Harold has gone to Loamford,” she said, in a 
sayto^me'?”^’ something particular to 

with his soft and deferential 
air. ihe last time I was here I could not take 
the _ opportunity of speaking to vou. But I am 
anxious to know whether you are aware of what 
nas passed betv.'een me and Harold ? ” 

‘‘Yes, he has told me everythiop.” 

proceedings against roc ? and the 
reason he stopped them ? ” 

sensation with a very unpleasant 

course ho will now,” said Mrs. Transome. 

“ T4rf in his mind why he should not.” 

was he resolved to risk the estate then ? ” 
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“ He feelb in no danger on that score And if 
there were, the dange- doesn’t depend on you The 
most likely thing is, that he will marry this girl ” 

“He knows everything then?” said jermyn, the 
expression of his face getting clouded 

“Everything It’s of no use for >oa to think of 
mastenng him you can’t do it 1 used to wish 
Harold to be fortunate — and he is fortunate,” said 
Mrs Transome, with intense bitterness “It’s not 
my star that he inherits ” 

“Do you know how became by the mformation 
about this girl ? ” 

“ No , but she knew- it all before we spoke to her 
It’s no secret ” 

Jermyn was confounded by this hopeless frustra- 
tion to which he had no key Though he thought 
of Christian, tho thought shed no light , but the 
moro fatal point was clear he held no secret that 
could help him 


“You arc aware that these Chancery proceedings 
may ruin me ? ” “ 

“ Ho told me they would But if you are imagin- 
ing that I can do anj thing, dismiss the notion I 
have told him as plainly as I dare that I wish him 
to drop all public quarrel with you, and that you 
could make an arrangement without scandal I can 
do no more He v/dl not listen to me , he doesn’t 
mind about my feehngs He cares more for Mr 
Transome than he does for me He will not listen 
to me any more than if I vi cro an old ballad-smger ” 

“ It’s very hard on me, I know,” said Jermyn m 
the tone with which a man flings out a reproach^ ’ 

“I besought you three months ago to bear anv 
thing rather than quarrel with him ” 

“I have not quarrelled with him It is he whn 
has been always seeking a quarrel with me. I hav 
borne a good deal— more than any one else would 
He set his teeth against mo from the first.” 
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** Ho saw thiogfs that annoyed him ; and men 
are not like women,” said Mrs. Transomc. There 
was a bitter innuendo in that truism. 

“ It’s very hard on me — I know that,” said Jermyn, 
with an intensification of his previous tone, rising 
and walking a step or two, then turning and laying 
his hand on the back of the chair. **Of course the 
law in this case can’t in the least represent the justice 
of the matter. I made a good many sacrifices in 
times past I gave up a great deal of fine business 
for the sake of attending to the family affairs, and 
in that lawsuit they would have gone to rack and 
ruin if it hadn’t been for me.” 

He moved away again, laid down his hat, v/hich 
he had been previously holding, and thrust his hands 
into his pockets as he returned. Mrs. Transoms 
sat motionless as marble, and almost as pale. Her 
hands lay crossed on her knees. This man, young» 
sUm, and graceful, with a selfishness which then 
took the form of homage to her, had at one time 
kneeled to her and kissed those hands fervently ; and 
she had thought there was a poetry in such passion 
beyond any to be found in everyday domesticity. 

“ I stretched my conscience a good deal in that 
affair of BycUffe, as you know perfectly well. I told 
you everything at the time. I told you I was very 
uneasy about those witnesses, and about getting 
mm thrown into prison. I know it’s the blackest 
thing anybody could charge me with, if they knew 
my hfe from beginning to end ; and I should never 
ave done it, if I had not been under an infatuation 
such as ^makes a man do anything. What did it 
signify to me about the loss of the lawsuit? I was 

^ the world before me.” 

CS said Mrs. Transomc, in a low tone, ** It 
you didn’t make another choice.” 

have become of you?” said Jermyn, 
a alo*vj a climax, like other self-justificrs. 
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“I had to think of yon Yon would not have liked 
me to make another choice then ” 

“ Clearly,” said Mrs. Transome, with concentrated 
bitterness, but still quietly, “the greater mistake 
was mine ” 

Egoism IS usually stupid m a dialogue , but 
jermyn’s did not make him so stupid that he did 
not feel the edge of Mrs Transome’s words They 
increased his irritation 


“I hardly see that," ho replied, with a slight laugh 
of scorn “You had an estate and a position to 
save, to go no farther I remember very well what 
you said to me — ' A clever lawyer can do anything 
if he has the will , if it*s impossible, he will make 
It possible And the property is sure to bo Harold's 
some day ’ He was a baby then " 

“ I remember most things a little too well you 
had better say at once what is your object in re- 
calling them " 

“An object that is nothing more than justice 
With the relation I stood in, it was not likely I 
should think myself bound by all the forms that are 
made to bind strangers I had often immense trouble 
to raise the money necessary to pay off debts and 
carry on the affairs , and, as I said before, I had 
given up other lines of advancement which would 
have been open to mo if I had not stayed in this 
neighbourhood at a critical time when I was fresh 
to the world Anybody who knew the whole circum- 
stances would say that my being hunted and run 
down on the score of my past transactions with 
regard to the family affairs, is an abominably uniust 
and unnatural thing ” •' 


Jermyn paused a moment, and then added “At 

my time of life and with a famil) about'me 

and after what has p^sed I should have 

thought there was nothing you would care more to 
prevent ” 
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“ 1 do care It makes me miserable. That is the 
extent of my power — to feel miserable ” 

“No, it is not the extent of your power You 
could save mo if you would. It is not to be sup- 
posed that Harold would g^o on ag’ainst me . . t if 
he knew the v/holc truth ” 

Jermyn had sat down before ho uttered the last 
words. He had lowered his voice slightly. He had 
the air of one who thought that he had prepared 
the way for an understanding. That a man with so 
much sharpness, with so much suavity at command 
a man who piqued himself on bis persuasiveness 
towaras women, — should behave just as Jermyn did 
on this occasion, would be surprising, but for the 
constant experience that temper and selfish in- 
sensibility will defeat erccllent gifts — will make a 
sensible person shout when shouting is out of place, 
and will make a polished man rude when his polish 
might be of eminent use to him, 

Jermyn, sitting down and leaning forward 
“ elbow on his knee, uttered his last v/ords— 

colLfl? truth”— a slight shock 

through Mrs. Transome’s hitherto 
evL ai fn followed by a sudden light in her 

An^ ^ animal’s about to spring. 

ilv h.™?” sh= «id. not 


londlv u.U 7r r Him I"' she said, noi 

“ Wnnld clear metallic ring in her voice. 

^ Would It not be neht fnr i,;«, 4-^ i, gaid 


4. 1 , ‘^iciaiiic ring in ner 

TCrmvn in a know ? " saic 

he had ’yet ^ persuasive tone thar 

hura^I^^fot bThis^uf^^ terrible irony of th( 

uttered^, bps that haveV^rihtTol 

startinP' nn bim 1 ” said Mrs. TiansomOj 

that seem£^ whole frame thrilled with a passior 

^nd lips los^ tightly, her eyes 

*■_ die helpless repressed bitterness ol 
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discontent, and seemed suddenly fed with energy 
“ You reckon up your sacrifices for me you have 
kept a good account of them, and it is needful , they 
are some of them what no one else could guess or 
find out. But you made your sacrifices when they 
seemed pleasant to you , when you told me they 
were your happiness , when you told me that it was 
I who stooped, and I who bestowed favours ’’ 

Jermyn rose too, and laid his hand on the back of 
the chair He had grown visibly paler, but seemed 
about to speak 

“ Don’t speak 1 ” Mrs fransome said peremptorily 
“Don’t open your hps again You have said 
enough , I will speak now I have made sacrifices 
too, but it was when I knew that they were not my 

happiness It was after I saw that 1 had stooped 

after I saw that your tenderness had turned into 
calculation — after I saw that you cared for your- 
self only, and not for me I beard your explana- 
tions — of your duty m life — of our mutual reputa- 
tion — of a virtuous young lady attached to you I 
bore it , I let everything go , I shut my eyes , I 
might almost have let myself starve, rather than 
have scenes of quarrel with the man I had loved m 
which I must accuse him of turning my love into a 
good bargain ’’ There was a slight tremor m Mrs 
Transome’s voice in the last words, and for a moment 
she paused , but when she spoke again it seemed as 
if the tremor had frozen into a cutting icicle. ” I 
suppose if a lover picked one’s pocket, there’s no 
woman would like to own it- I don’t say I was not 
afraid of you 1 was afraid of you, and I know now 
I was nght-” 

“ Mrs. Transome,” said Jermyn, white to the Im 
“it IS needless to say more. I withdraw anv j’ 
that have offended you.” 


“You can’t withdraw them Can a m«n 1 
0 tor , d„lard? And I 
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to strain your conscience, have I ? — it is I who have 
sullied your purity ? I should think the demons 
have more honour — they are not so impudent to 
one another. I would not lose the misery of being 
a woman, now I see what can be the baseness of 
a man. One must be e man — first to tell a woman 
that her love has made her your debtor, and then 
ask her to pay you by breaking the last poor threads 
between her and her son.** 


** I do not ask it,” said Jermyn, with a certain 
asperity. He was beginning to find this intolerable. 

u 11*^*^*^ brute strength of a masculine creature 
rebelled. He felt almost inclined to throttle the 
voice out of this woman. 

“ You do ask it ; it is what you would like. I 

nave had a terror on me lest evil should happen to 

yon. From the first, after Harold came home, I 

had a hmrible dread. It seemed as if murder might 

OTme be^een you— I didn't know what. I felt the 

his not Rowing the truth. I might have 

at last, by my own feelings — by my 

Zn make him ^ 

well as myself miserable, to save you,’* 

^ slight tremor, as if at the re- 
I womanly tenderness and pity. But 
' ^“'Jf^diately she launched forth again. 

him 1 asked me, I will never tell 

to save vnnrtfff Something more dastardly 

beforehand-that'l shmi/Snf ' 

closed behind h« ma'wne 
found himself alone. 

in^momenS'of'’nr* Human beings 

tion e<;n»»fv;oii P^®^°°ate reproach and denuncia- 
aaouat‘^“I®"y ‘heir a^ger is on the.r own 

account, are never so wholly in the right that the 
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person who has to wince cannot possibly protest 
against some unreasonableness or unfairness in their 
outburst And if Jcrmyn had been capable of feeling 
that he had thoroughly merited this infliction, he 
would not have uttered the words that drew it down 
on him Men do not become penitent and learn to 
abhor tbcmsclvei by ha\ing their backs cut open 
with the lash , rather, they learn to abhor the lash 
What Jermyn felt about Mrs Transome when she 

disappeared was, that she was a furious woman 

who would not do what he wanted her to do. And 
he was supported as to his juptifiableness by the 
inward repetition of what he had already said to 
her it was nght that Harold should know the 
truth He did not take into account (how should 
he?J the exasperation and loathing excited by his 
daring to urge the plea of right. A man who had 
stolen the pyx, and got frightened when justice was 
at his heels, might feel the sort of penitence which 
would induce him to run back in the dark and lay 
the pyx where the sexton might find it, but if m 
doing so he whispered to the Blessed Virgin that 
he was moved by considenng the sacredness of all 
property, and the peculiar sacredness of the pyx it 
IS not to bo believed that she would like him the 
better for it Indeed, one often seems to see why 
the saints should prefer candles to words, especially 
from penitents whose skin is in danger Some salt 
of generosity would have made Jermyn conscious 
that he had lost the citizenship which authorised 
him to plead the right ; still more, that his .self, 
vindication* to Mrs Transome would bo hkc th* 
exhibition of a brand-mark, and only show that h* 
was shame-proof There is heroism oven m th^ 
circles of hell for fellow-sinners who cline- to ro ^ 
other in the fiery whirlwind and never rccriminatf. 
But these things, which are easy to discer^whln 
they are painted for n. on the large canvw ofj^t.c 
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the vague consciousness that the love of this not 
unfascinating man who hovered about her gave an 
air of moral mediocrity to all her prospects. She 
would not have been able perhaps to define this 
impression ; but somehow or other by this elevation 
^ seemed that the higher ambition which 

dad begun to spring in her was for ever nullified. 
All life seemed cheapened ; as it might seem to a 
young s^dent who, having believed that to gain a 
degree he must write a thesis in which he 
powers to bear with memorable 
f ^ suddenly ascertained that no thesis was cx- 
p ce , but the sum (in English money) of twenty- 
seven pounds ten shillings and sixpence. 

liAr « ^ t ’ ^ woman, and could not make 

^ said to Felix, “A 

meaner choose meaner things, because only 

P® offered to her.» Her lot is made 
to think accepts. And Esther began 

the love thaf toeing made for her by 

of a earden nn P ^rroundmg her with the influence 
Sf 1 ^ ^ summer morning. 

of his° wootop-^^ i conscious that the interest 

Cegl^ninrtT§.inl1t 

be^d.sapfo,nti?gt flu, d 

no claim to the estate " this fair nymph had 

yet he would not ha^ liked^tlTf hked— and 

of doubt as to his success shn^M ^ ^ shadow 
was something about Esther + u There 

understand. She was clearlv^^ ^together 

be governed ; she was ton r-iT ^ woman that could 
that she would ever be obsUn^'''^ 
there was a hffhtning tha? shot n "P 
then, which slemed the nowand 

ment ; as if she mwarX ^ a dangerous judg- 

ablo than Harold TmllLmr admm- 

chamiing, a wLan shSuf^ot 
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One fine February day, when already the golden 
^d purple crocuses were out on the terrace — one of 
those flattenng days which sometimes precede the 
north-east winds of March, and make believe that 
the coming spnng will be enjoyable— a very stnkine 
group, of whom Esther and Harold made a part 
c^e out at midday to walk upon the gravel at 
Transomc Court "niey did not, as usual, go towards 
^e pleasure-grounds on the eastern side, because 
Mr Lingon, who was one of them, was going home 
and his road lay through the stone gateway into 
the park 


Uncle Lingon, who disliked painful confidences 
Md preferred knowing “ no mischief of anybody ’’ 
had not objerted to being let into the import^t 
SMret about Esther, and was sure at once that the 
whole affair, instead of being a misfortune, was a 
piece of excellent luck For himself, he did not 
profess to be a judge of women, but she seemed to 
have all tie ‘‘ points,’* and to carry herself as well 
M Arabella did, which was saying a good deal 
Honest Jack Lingon’s first impressions quickly be- 
came todiUons, which no subsequent evidence could 
distorb He was fond of his sister, and seemed never 
to be conscious of any change for the worse in her 
since their early time. He considered that man 
beast who said anything unpleasant about the persons 

to whom he was luiched It was not that he tanked 

his wide-open eyes saw nothing but what h.s 
^position mclined him to see Harold wL a 
fellow, a clever chap, and Esther’s pecS 
for him, under all the circumstances was a 
ordinary it reminded him of somethme- ,n 
c^ics, though he couldn’t think exaSly^what 
tact, a memory was a nasty uneasv thm'W p 77“ 
was always glad when the old Ito^r camn 
^ odd contrariety to her former With 

rough athre and careless, frank s^^® 
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story, become confused and obscure even for well- 
read g’entlemen when their affection for themselves 
pressing details of actual experience, 
heir comparison of instances is active at such 
times. It is chiefly in showing them that their own 
case has subtle distinctions from all other cases, which 
should tree them from unmitigated condemnation. 

And it was in this way with Matthew jermyn. 
i)0 many thmgs were more distinctly visible to him, 
and touched him more acutely, than the effect of 
words on Mrs. Transome’s feelings I In 
^ct — he asked, with a touch of something that 

it not preposterous, this 
excess of feeimg on points which he himself did not 

^ moving? She had treated him most 

do u for her to 

mild and * asked, but only hinted at in a 

Md mnef manner. But the clearest 

that th,c result of the interview was, 

certainlv h 5'“^ r so *”ooh would 

iThl Transome. 

and turnlno- from the chair-back, 

noise in th^ there was a boisterous 

drawing rooo, of tt« 

arawing--rooni, which had closer! i.eekine- 

was pushed open, and old Mr T,e latching, 

with a farf» of j t* , Transome appeared 

Harrr X r! i'l'’*’ 

Moro vanoed in *n ^og-ged behind him, while 

v/hen ® P"PPy ''o-'i at their heels. But 

stood still in Jormyn in the room he 

whether enhanco ““t know 

of his thoughts warn n'T""®®''’*®' majority 

past, The attnvr, ravcui&d threads a^f the 

with due ooHi-ena.^^ forwaid to shako bands 

bewilde?edTook,''and’in"*h'’%’l'-" ‘ 

“ Mr * hesitating way : 

some?” y — ^hfr — where is Mrs. Tran- 
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Jermyn smiled his way out past the unexpected 
group , and little Harry, thinking: ho eligible 

opportunity, turned round to give a parting stroke 
on the stranger’s coat tails 


CHAPTER XLIII. 

Whichever way my days decline, 

I felt and fee), though left alone. 

His being working in mine own, 

The footsteps of his life in mine 
• • * 

Dear fnerKj, Hr off, my lost desire, 

So far, so near, la woe and weal , 

O. Iov»d the most when most I feel 
There u a lower and a higher I 

Tsmntson In Memortam, 

Ajtbr that morning on which Esther found herself 
reddened and confused by the sense of having made 
a distant allusion to Felix Holt, she felt it impossible 
that she should even, as she had sometimes intended, 
speak of him explicitly to Harold, in order to discuss 
the probabilities as to the issue of bis tnal She was 
certain she could not do it without betra)ung emotion, 
and there were very complex reasons in Esther’s mind 
why she could not bear that Harold should detect her 
sensibility on this subject. It was not only all the 
fibres of maidenly pndc and reserve, of a bashfulness 
undcfinably peculiar towards this man, who, while 
much older than herself, and bcanng the stamp of 
an expenence quite bidden from her imagination 
was talcing strongly the asp<n:t of a lover — it was 
not only this exquisite kind o'" shame which was at 
work within her there wa« another sort o*' susceptl* 
bihty in Esther, which her present c— cumstsnces 
tended to encourage, though she had come to regard 
it as not at l^fn . but rather as something which 
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littleness in comparison with a 
Sin fW ‘earned to venerate. She knew quite 

- ,, ^ Harold Transome, Felix Holt was one 

fn P'°P’* “"‘d “me ioto question 

caoa?intv f ^ She had 2 native 

and d« ^ discerning that the sense of ranks 

the repulsions corresponding’ to 

^?our? difference of race and 

too well nof remembered her own impressions 
TransoL ! ^ that it would come on Harold 

anv lov^L * suspected there had been 

Z this young man, 

intelligent^ K °° ^lore than any other 

said ‘Jr ;^orking class, *« To him,” 

better pride ** w>fn with a reaction of her newer, 

in wLch Fm J of intercourse 

^ cultured nature would have 

on this matter^^!^ u ^®*’ fluctuations 

that, whatever' protesting 
in which he f 1 ^ tJ^ere was a light 

ha? idTas ® with Felix, pflix 

Harold could underSn^^**^^*^® believe that 

this testVX h^Xfhf ^°*'® than all, there was 
just subjection wh#n * h sense of inferiority and 

there wire ‘“X “.nt! Transime ; 

touch, not ofTn^ a 

with Felix she £d' alwa?s^ Playful scorn ; whereas 
and possible niu^Zn'^oT In X*" f dependence 
candid gray eyes of his ii ffrave, 

that belonged to th<* tu'wi! seemed something 

as might now be foi evX. 

All the same W out from her. 

Harold should discern winced at the idea that 
would seem like a Ho what, from his point of view, 
finement. She could ta^« and re- 

the manifestations gratified by all 

- thougHt thomifSr, ‘fe pfsklf-! 
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could not help enj03ang, with more or less keenness, 
a rehearsal of that demeanour amongst luxuries and 
dignities which had often been a part of her day- 
dreams, and the rehearsal included the reception of 
more and more emphatic attentions from Harold, 
and of an effusiveness in his manners, which, in 
proportion as it would have been offensive if it had 
appeared earlier, became flattering as the effect of 
a growing acquaintance and daily contact It comes 
in so many forms in this life of ours — the knowledge 
that there is something sweetest and noblest of which 
we despair, and the sense of something present that 
solicits us with an immediate and easy mdulgence. 
And there is a pernicious falsity m the pretence 
that a woman’s love lies above the range of such 
temptations. 

Day after day Esther had an arm offered her, had 
very beaming looks upon her, had opportunities for 
a great deal of light, airy talk, in which she knew 
herself to bo charming, and had the attractive interest 
of noticmg Harold'spractical cleverness — themasculine 
ease with which he governed everybody and ad- 
minstered everything about him, without the least 
harshness, and with a facile good nature w'hich yet 
was not weak In the background, too, there was 
the ever-present consideration that if Harold Transome 
wished to marry her, and she accepted him, the 
problem of her lot would be more easily solved 
than in any other way It was difficult by any theory 
of Providence, or consideration of results, to see a 
course which she could call duty if something would 
come and urge itself strongly as pleasure, and save 
her from thfe effort to find a clue of pnnciple amid 
the labynnthine confusions of nght and possession 
the promise could not but seem allunng And yet' 
this life at Transome Court was not the life of her 
day^lreams there was dulness already m jts ease 
and in the absence of high demand , and there was 
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the vague consciousness that the love of this not 
untascinating man who hovered about her gave an 
mediocrity to all her prospects. She 
not have been able perhaps to define this 
mpression ; but somehow or other by this elevation 
seemed that the higher ambition which 
nan begun to spring in her was for ever nullified. 

vn ini® cheapened ; as it might seem to a 

Liam having believed that to gain a 

he must write a thesis in which he 
efFprf c 1^^^ powers to bear with memorable 
oeLed ascer^ned that no thesis was ex- 

pected, but the sum (m English monev) of twenty- 

hef own “d could not make 

meaner meaner things, because only 

meaner things are offered to her.” Her lot is made 

to And Ltt %egl 

the lo“e that waf ”^de for her% 

of a garden on a ®^*‘*^^°^'og’,her with the influence 
A g^araen on a summer moming- 

of his° woi?ni^ w'^®’ that the interest 

beginning tTl^inTlt was 

be disapbointini fn foM in which it would 

yet he would not ha^ liiced^fw'^^ hhed— and 

of doubt as to his success <?h ^ slight shadow 

was something about EsthS f removed. There 
understand. She was Hpo altogether 

be governed ; she was too if ^ woman that could 
that she would ever be oK for him to fear 

there was a li^htnTni thaf w* Yet 

then, which sfemed Vi nowand 

ment ; as if she inwardlt ^ a dangerous judg- 
able than Harold T if ^ something more admir- 
charmtng, a womanLT'^Sf ® perfectly 

cf a woman should not see this. 
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One fine February day, when already the golden 
and purple crocuses were out on the terrace — one of 
those flattenng days which sometimes precede the 
north-east winds of March, and make believe that 
the coming spnng will be enjoyable — a very striking 
group, of whom Esther and Harold made a part, 
came out at midday to walk upon the gravel at 
Transome Court TTiey did not, as usual, go towards 
the pleasure-grounds on the eastern side, because 
Mr Lingon, who was one of them, was going home, 
and his road lay through the stone gateway into 
the park 

Uncle Lingon, who disliked painful confidences, 
and preferred knowing “no mischief of anybody,” 
had not objected to being let into the important 
secret about Esther, and was sure at once that the 
whole affair, instead of being a misfortune, was a 
piece of excellent luck For himself, he did not 
profess to be a judge of women, but she seemed to 
have all the “points,” and to carry herself as well 
as Arabella did, which was saying a good deal 
Honest Jack Lingon’s first impressions quickly be- 
came traditions, which no subsequent evidence could 
disturb He was fond of his sister, and seemed never 
to be conscious of any change for the worse in her 
since their earlj time. He considered that man a 
beast who said ..nj-thing unpleasant about the persons 
to whom he was .tiachcd It was not that he w inked • 
his wide-open eyes saw nothing but what his easv 
disposition inclined him to see Harold xias a good 
fellow, a clever chap, and Esther’s peculiar fitness 
for him, under all the circumstances, was extra 
ordinary it reminded hm. of someUiing m thZ 
classics, though he couldn’t think exncUy what— m 
‘!ict, a memory was a nastj uneasy thing 
was nlwajs glad when the old Rector came \\nth 
^ odd contrancty to her former niceties she hked 
his rough ature and careless, frank spetS . tb^ 
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^onnertSf w f ‘hat seemed to 

commoner J "'‘‘h ‘hat roug-her, 

ShTanH jr'’®'"® her home had beeo. 

the rLt nf I"'® a little in advance of 

causes nin *h° were retarded by various 

trimmed with *?ohr^‘^“®?'"®’ "‘‘“PPad in a cloth cloak 
trimmed with fi ®* with a soft, warm cap also 
XTn vS* '’{I h<»«l. had a shufBin|. ua- 

vehirlfa o« lu ® ^*’ag‘eing‘ a toy- 

^inp- Moro which he had insisted oiJ 

T-** f scarlet drapery round 

to this’ ‘^Imagination, objected 

tyrannous lad with feeble snappishness as the 

pd:°“d'ln^“ha»fc‘'’'tr “a* 

w?tch Un'detr'* °r""®i ‘^® Sio^hatT mfght 
Stick and brinp-*i?°*^ s water-sp^el run for the burled 

to hispid masted V?. 

ence at this vouthfn?^^ much indifFer- 

“gone tbrou/h .sticks-^e had 

looking- on blandiv a h Dominic walked by, 

and old. Mrs Tranc^^ takings care both of young 
LookinALk there, 

deal in IdvSce of MT^ «iat they were a good 
paused. ®® ‘he rest, Esther and Harold 

ther^”*said ^H^old *'0^°?* thinning the trees ovet 
have a bit of a notinn h, his stick, I 

clumps so as to show were divided into 

a grJat impro^m^r ‘?,® “®'" hey°od. it would be 
tent that is lost ISw A ““ of «* 

pretty clumps got^’ut J*’®” ^‘S'ht be some very 
do you think ?•» ^ ^ mixed trees. What 

I should think if l 

One likes a ‘ bevonr*'^<'.«,h.„ ^ev“®provementi 

heard you expres*^' - t never 

' >» , 
said 
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Esther, looking at him rather archly “ you generally 
see things so dearly, and are so convinced, that I 
shall be^n to fed quite tottcnng if I find you in 
uncertainty Pray don't begin to bo doubtful , it is 
so infectious ” 

“You think me a great deal too sure — too con- 
fident ? ” said Harold. 

“Not at all It IS an immense advantage to know 
your own will, when jou always mean to have iL” 

“But suppose I couldn’t get it, m spite of mean- 
ing ? ’ said Harold, with a beaming mquiry in his 
eyes 

“ Oh, then,” said Esther, turning her head aside, 
carelessly, as if she were considering the distant 
birch-stems, “you would bear it quite easily, as you 
did your not getting into Parliament. You would 
know you could gel it another time — or get some- 
thing else as good ” 

“ The fact is," said Harold, moving on a little, as 
if he did not want to be qiute overtaken by the others, 
“you consider mo a fat, fatuous, self-satisfied fellow ” 

“Oh, there are degrees,” said Esther, with a silvery 
laugh, “you have just as much of those qualities 
as is becoming There are different styles You are 
perfect in your own.” 

“ But you prefer another style, J suspect A more 
submissive, tearful, devout worshipper, who would 
offer his incense with more trembling.” 

1 .ffn onstaken,” said Esther, still 

lightly I find 1 am very wayward When any- 
thing IS offered to me, it seems that T prize it 
and don’t wrant to have it." ’ 

\ Here was a very baulking answer, but in spite of 
It ^ Harold could not help believing that Esther wm 
^ far from obje^g to the sort of incense he h^ 
ocen offering hnst 

“1 have 
she Went 
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down enchased gold heirlooms into plating for the 
egg-spoons of “the people ” It is terrible — the 
keen, bnght eye of a woman when it has once been 
turned v/itb admiration on what is severely true , but 
then, the severely true rarely comes within its range 
of vision Esther had had an unusual illumination , 
Harold did not know how, but he discerned enough 
of the effect to make him more cautious than he had 
ever been in his life before That caution would have 


prevented him just then from following up the question 
as to the style of person Esther would think pleasant 
to live with, even if Uncle Lingon had not joined 
them, as he did, to talk about soughing tiles ; saying 
presently that he should turn across the grass and 
get on to the Home Farm, to have a look at the 
improvements that Harold was making with such 


racing speed 

“ But you know, lad,” said the Rector, as they 
paused at the expected parting, “ you can't do every- 
thing m a hurry The wheat must have bme to grow, 
even when you’ve reformed all us old Tones off the 
face of the ground Dash it I now the election’s 
over I’m on old Tory again You see, Harold, a 
Radical won’t do for Sie county At another 
election, you must be on the lookout for a borough 
where they want a bit of blood. I should have hked 
you uncommonly to stand for the county ; and a 
Radical of good family squares well enough with a 
new-fashioned Tory like young Debarry , but you 
see, these nots — it’s been a nasty business I shal* 
have my hair combed at the sessions for a year to 
come. But, heyday ! What dame is this, with a 
small boy ? — not one of my parishioners ? " * 

Harold and Esther turned, and saw an elderly 
■woman ndvanang with a tiny, red-haired bo\ 


e«intil> attired ns to his jacket, which merged mtc 
n small sparrow-ti^ a little higher than his waist, bia 


j n ..n.c i.igncx man his waist, bia 

muraed as to his throat with a blue woollen comfoj^ 
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Esther recognised the pair too well, and felt very 
uncomfortable. We are so pitiably in subjection to 
all sorts of vanity— even the very vanities we are 
practically renouncing I And in spite of the almost 
solemn memones connected with Mrs. Holt, Esther’s 
first shudder was raised by the idea of what things 
this woman would say, and by the mortification of 
having Felix in any way represented by his mother. 

As Mrs. Holt advanced into closer observation, it 
became more evident that she was attired with a 
view not to charm the eye, but rather to afflict it 
with all that expression of woe which belongs to 
vepr rusty bombazine and the limpest state of false 
hair. Still, she was not a woman to lose the sense 


of her own value, or become abject in her manners 
under any circumstances of depression ; and she had 
a peculiar sense on the present occasion that she 
was justly relying on the force of her own character 
judgment, in independence of anjdhing that Mr. 
Lyon or the masterful Felix would have said, if she' 
had thought them worthy to know of her undertaking, 
bue ^rtseyed once, as if to the entire group, now 
including even the dogs, who showed various degrees 
of cunosity, especially as to what kind of game the 
animal Job might prove to be Ster due 

proceeded at once 
her -irm spite of her annoyance, took 

HoU “ How do you' do,’ Mrs. 

v.’ir ^ and stooped to pat little Job. 

Holt Lyon,” said Mrs. 

tioa k implies that the conversa- 

Iv ^'iifioation of the company 

^'°ow the orphin child, as Felix 
me that am his mother to take 
pd it s what I’ve done — nobody more so 
^ s trouble is my reward.” 

^ herself again, to stand in helpless 

hatever might be coming. But by 
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this time young Harry, struck even more than the 
dogs by the appearance of Job Tudge, had come 
round dragging li i, ebanot, and placed himself close 
to the pale child, whom he exceeded in height and 
breadth, as well as in depth of colouring He looked 
mto Job’s eyes, peeped round at the tail of his jacket 
and pulled it a little, and then, taking off the tiny 
cloth cap, observed with much interest the tight red 
curls which had been hidden underneath it Job 
looked at his inspector with the round blue eyes of 
astonishment, until Harry, purely by way of experi- 
ment, took a bonbon from a fantastic wallet which 
hung over his shoulder, and applied the test to Job's 
bps The result was satisfactory to both Every 
one had been watching this small comedy, and when 
Job crunched the bonbon while Harry looked down 
at him inquiringly and patted his back, there was 
general laughter except on the part of Mrs Holt, 
who was shaking her head slowly, and slapping the 
back of her left hand with the painful patience of a 
tragedian whose part is in abeyance to an ill-timed 
introduction of the humorous 

“ I hope Job’s cough has been better lately,” said 
Esther, in mere uncertamty os to what it would be 
desirable to say or do 


“ I dare say you hope so, Miss Lyon,” said Mrs. 
Holt, lookiug at the distant landscape “ I’ve no 
reason to disbelieve but what you wish well tn 
‘ child, and to Felix, aud to me I’m sure nobod? ha? 
any oocssion to wish me otherways My characW 
will bear inquiry, and what you, as are youn^. do^t 
know, others can teU^you That was what I Jaid to 
myself when I made up my mmd to come here 
see you, and ask you to get me the freedom to ! . 

to Mr Transome I said, whatever E i 
be now, In the way of being lifted up amni?^° 
P^ple, she’s our minister’s daughter^ and 
•bove coming to my house and walking with 
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Feiix— though TU oot deny he made that fi^re on 
the Lord’s Day, that’ll perhaps go against him witn 
the judge, if anybody thinks well to tell him. ^ 
Here Mrs. Holt paused a moment, as with a mioa 
arrested by the painful image it had called up. 

Esther’s face was glowing when Harold glanced 
at her ; and seeing this, he was considerate enougn 
to address Mrs. Holt instead of her. 

“ You are then the mother of the unfortunate young 


man who is in prison ? *’ 

Indeed, I am, sir,” said Mrs. Holt, feeling that 
she was now in deep water. ** It’s not likely ^ 
should claim him if he wasn’t my own ; though it s 
not by my will, nor my advice, sir, that he ^ver 
> 7 alked ; for I gave him none but good. But u 
everybody’s son was guided by their mothers, the 
world ’ud be different ; my son is not worse than 
many another woman’s son, and that in Treby> 
whatever they may say as haven’t got their sons in 
prison. And as to his giving up the doctori^, and 
then stopping his father’s medicines, I know it’s bad 
— that I Imow — but it’s me has had to suffer, and it’s 
me a king and Parliament ’ud consider, if tliey meant 
to do the right thing, and had anybody to make it 
known to ’em. And as for the rioting and killing the 
constable — my son ssaid most plain to me he never 
meant it, and there was his bit of potato-pie for his 
dinner getting dry by the fire, the whole blessed time 
as I sat and never knew what was coming on me. 
And It’s my opinion as if great people make elections 
to get themselves into Parliament, and there’s riot 
and murder to-do it, they ought to see as the widow 
the widow’s son doesn’t suffer for it. I well 
duty : and I read my Bible ; and I know in 
it’s been stained with the dried tidip-leaves 
^S^year, as you’re told not to rail at your 
\y was the devil himself ; oor will I ; bu 
V if it’s three Mr. Transomes instead 
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one as is listening to me, as there’s them ought to go 
to the king and get him to let off my son Felix ” ' 

This speech, in its chief points, had been de- 
liberately prepared Mrs Holt had set her face like 
a flmt, to make the gentry know their duty as she 
knew hers* her deffant, defensive tone was due to 
the consaousness, not only that she was braving a 
powerful audience, but that she was danng to stand 
on the strong basis of her own judgment in opposition 
to her son’s. Her proposals had been waived off by 
Mr Lyon and Felix , but she had long had the 
feminme convicbon that if she could “pfet to speak” 
in the right quarter, things might be different. Tlie 
darmg bit of impromptu about the three Mr 
Transomes /was immediately suggested by a move- 
ment of old Mr Transome to the foreground m a 
Ime with Mr Lmgon and Harold , his furred and 
unusual costume appearing to mdicate a mysterious 
digmty which she must hasten to mclude in her 
appeal 

And there were reasons that none could have fore- 
seen, which made Mrs Holt’s remonstrance im- 
mediately effective While old Mr Transome stared, 
very much hke a waxen image m which the expres^ 
sion is a failure, and the Rector, accustomed to 
female parishioners and complainants, looked on with 
a smile m his eyes, Harold ^d at once, with cordial 
kindness 


1 think you are quite right, Mrs Holt. And for 
my part, I am determmed to do my best for vour 
son, both in the witness-box and elsewhere Take 


comfort , if it is necessary, the king shall be aotw^nin^ 

Rapid thoughts had convinced Harold that m tl, 
way he was best commendmg himself to Esther 
Well, sir,” said Mrs, Holt, who was not 
fo pour forth disproporbonate thanks, “ I'm 
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hear you speak so becomingf ; and if you had been 
the king^ himself, I should have made free to tell you 
my opinion. For the Bible says, the king’s favour 
IS towards a wise servant ; and it’s reasonable to 
think he’d make all the more account of them as 
have never been in service, or took wage, which I 
never thought of my son doing ; and 
money, meaning othcrways, so as be 
might have been a doctor on horseback at this very 
minute, instead of being in prison.” 

regularly apprenticed to a doctor?” 
'^ko had not understood this before. 
K f most clever, like his father 

netore him, only he turned contrairy. But as for 

never meant to harm any- 
body but himself and his mother, which he certainly 

wnrWri clothes, and taking to be a low 

morv* stopping my living respectable, 

vou hy the pills, which h^ a sale, as 

what^Sl ^ people’s insides. And 

I shl,?rf never have boxes enough of to swallow, 

ma^v inrt 1°’' *0 “»• Aod there’s 


pay for wharyorhave'."" 

he'^ei^SSd.^d ‘Har”5'd‘‘,^",^"- = 

bim. Mrs Unit ^ could not help following 

slapped the tick of her^kftTand” distoce aod 
tt>at this kind of mirth b® 

duced by forcible peculiar effect pro- 

who weVe nehher i^^ o“ h>grh and worldly people 
Baptist connection Independent nor the General 

and 'littirjob^too”’'^lH 

this awkward scene „^.®'®^ker, by way of breaking 
stooping to caress the ^ added, 

S lo caress the child, who was timidly shrinking 
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from Harry’s invitation to him to pull the little 
chariot — Harry’s view being that Job would make a 
good horse for him to beat, and would run faster 
than Gappa 

" It’s well you can feel for the orphm child, Miss 
Lyon,” said Mrs Holt, choosing an indirect answer 
rather than to humble herself by confessing fatigue 


before gentlemen who seemed to be taking her too 
hghtly “ I didn’t believe but what you’d behave 

—f iS • 
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pretty, as you always did to me, though everybody 
used to say you held yourself high But I’m sure 
you never did to Felix, for you let him sit by you at 
the Free School before all the town, and him with 
never a bit of stock round his neck. And it shows 
you saw thai m him worth taking notice of , — and it 
rs but right, if you know my words are true, as you 
should speak for him to the gentlemen ” 

“I assure you, Mrs Holt,” said Harold, coming 
to the rescue—" 1 assure you that enough has been 
said to make me use my best efforts for your son 
And now, pray, go on to the house with the little 
boy and take some rest. Dommic, show Mrs Holt 
the way, and ask Mrs Hickes to make her comfort- 
able, and sea that somebody takes her back to Trehw 
in the buggy ” ^ 

"I wll go back with Mrs Holt,” said Esther 
making an effort against herself ’ 

"No, pray,” said Harold, with that kmd of en- 
^eaty which is really a decision " Let Mrs 
have time to rest We shall have return^ ^ ’i 
>ou can sec her before she goes We will sav 
bye for the present, Mrs Holt.” ffood- 


The poor woman v. as not sorry to have the nr 

of rest and food, especially for "the orphm chiM^ 
whom she was tenderly careful Like ^ 

who appear toothers to havea mascuhne°th^ women 
0 toue. and to ihemseUes to h^“^ ^ 
ot mind, and uho come Into severe 
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**?§'?> b®d *® maternal 
nliildr^n strongly within her towards all tiny 

“'’® mgarded him with an 
extend tn thought it possible to 

Harrv a nr? Dominic was going, 

Lin/on shn t ^mnsome chose to follow. Uncle 

Lt tL ^®'' ‘^°“® «^‘b Harold. 

Harold’s ^ between them. 

S^ekinj? Jn^; least likely to be slow 

his DOsitifn anything that might affect 

his jealousv had to Esther. Some time before, 

hefie she^h^fld^ aw^ened to the possibility that 

tererted fn some onTj^r 1® J’®'* ■“- 

whether for our ® of all sorts— 

binations and — 1® ready at com- 

Esthe^’s re °tid ^ 7®? the fact And 

about Felix ^^ted with her silence 

with Mrs Holi-’«i seemed noteworthy, and 

with 2m 

town, were eronndc ^ 1^®** before all the 

for a conclSon In ^ ^ suspicion, but 

this, which he ft !. Th® effect of 

rather different from xxrh ^ ^ discovery, was 

«emed to h'2 aa” I‘ 

person that he conld ^ least formidable 

interest a^Lced^f 1^7® as an object of 

who had g^ot himsel? thr^^^^'® ^ young workman 

‘■ccommendations hrmi^h.7' whatever 

romantic age in the dri*? • ® S^*"! ®t a 

atTreby, could hardiv Dissenting society 

light of a rival considered by HarSd in the 

a woman to make a 7 ,h 7 clever and tasteful 
hestowing her heroine of herself, by 

Besides. be^ on this lowly 

• Warold cherished the belief that, at 
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the present bmc, Esther was more wisely disposed to 
bestow these things on another lover m every way 
eligible. But m two directions this discovery bad a 
determining efifect on him , his curiosity was starred 
to know exactly what the relation with Felix had 
been, and he was solicitous that his behaviour with 
regard to this young man should be such as to 
enhance his own merit in Esther's eyes At the same 
tame he was not Inclined to any euphemisms that 
would seem by any possibihty to bnng Fehx mto the 
lists with himself 

Naturally, when they were left alone, it was Harold 
who spoke first “ I should think there’s a good 
deal of worth in this young fellow — this Holt, not- 
withstanding the mistakes he has made, A little 
queer and conce ted, perhaps , but that is usually the 
case with men of his class when they are at all 
superior to their fellows ” 

“ Felix Holt IS a highly cultivated man , be is not 
at all conceited,” said Esther The different kinds 
of pnde within her were coalescing now She was 
aware that there had been a betrayal 

“Ah?" said Harold, not quite hking the tone of 
this answer “ This eccentnaty is a sort of fanati- 
cism, then ? — this giving up being a doctor on horse- 
back, as the old woman calls it, and taking to let 

me see — watchmaking, isn’t it ? ” 


“ If It 13 eccentricity to be very much better than 
other men, he is cerUinly eccentnc , and fanatical 
too, if It IS fanatical to renounce all small selfish 
motives for the sake of a great and unselfish one 
1 never knew what nobleness of character reallv 
before I knew Felix Holt." ^ 

It seemed to Esther as if, m the excitement of th\. 

Sa^on 

“ God bless me ! " said Harold, m a tonr. 
pnsed yet thorough belief, and lookmg ta 
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fa<^. wish you had talked to me about this 
before, 

looked perfectly beautiful, 
«?M»n which Harold had never hitherto 

confusion which bad deoended on 


which Harold had never hitherto 
n^^Anoi i r^® ^^f^sioa which bad depended on 
shi^ before the sense that 

felt to be admlSbk® 


Lt lo oe admirable, 

fine-Ll^^ ^ meaning of anything 

charactM* value of my father’s 

wiSTpSiv t&nght a little by hearing 


hke his words.” ~ 

Ustened, and felt his slight 

iilte “This islot 

With due regarf*'to®HLSd'’T °”® satisfaction, 
one of thn<;<> u ^ ^ Transome, he was 

mistakes about a ^ hable to make the greater 
• ®Dout a particular woman’s feelinp-s becaiise 

ted^fro^r^"? .=■ S*tte4>re'Sbn 

lightening, but with ^^pe^eace is en- 

live animals mav ‘^®senM. Experiments on 

the fauM on^hirrf^® ® P«ri°d, and yet 

There may be a n..? »>® 

which preapitates^her °not^ ^ woman 

^guilement, but into’ a grS°f 
Harold’s exoerienrA hc/i leap away from it. 

Esther’s enffusiasm 

to him to be dangerous. ^®tix Holt did not seem 

was the self-qubtin^^answ^ fellow, then,” 

words. “ He didn’Mook iTr il® ^ 
short interview with him ^^®.^bat ; but I had only 
stand that he refused tn^’ ^ under- 

be s not veiy well in4ned prison. I believe 

«■ great deal of him I towards me. But you saw 

any one is enough for testimony 

™ugn for me,” said Harold, lowering 
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his voice tathir tenderly* “ NotV I kndw what ydnr 
opinion IS, I shall spare no effort bn behalf of such 
A young man* In fact, I had come to the same 
resblution before, but yoUr wish would make difficult 
things easy ” 

After that energetic speech of Esther’s, as often 
happens, the tekrs had just suffused her eyes* It 
was nothing more than might have been expected m 
a tender-hearted woman, considering Fehx Holt’s 
circumstantes, and the tears only made more loVely 
the look with which she met Harold’s when he spoke 
so kmdly She felt pleased with bun , she was open 
to the fallacious delight of bemg assured that she had 
pfawer over him to make him do what she liked, and 
quite forgot the many impressions which had con>- 
vmced her that Harold had a padded yoke ready for 
the neck of every man> woman, and child that de- 
pended on him 

After a short silence, they were getting neat the 
stone gateway, and Harold saidj mth an air of 
intimate consultation 

“ What could we do for this young man, supposing 
he were let off? I shall send a letter with fifty 
pounds to the old woman to-morrbw. I Ought to 
have done it before, but it really slipped my memory, 
amongst the many things that have occupied me 
lately But this young man — ^what do you think 
would be the best thing we could do for him, if he 
gets at large again ? He should bb put id a position 
where his qualities could be more telhtig.” 

Esther was recovering her liveliness a little, and 
was disposed to encourage it for the sake of veiling 
other feelings, about which fehc felt renewed rehccnci^ 
now tliat the overpowenng influence of her enthusiasm 
was past. She was rather uickedly amused and 
scornful at Harold’s misconceptions and tll-placed 
intentions of patronage. 

“ You arc hopclcssh in the dark.” sh»» 
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a light laugh and toss of her bead. ** What would 
you offer Felix Holt? a place in the Excise? You 
might as well think of offering it to John the Baptist. 
Felix has chosen his lot. He means always to be a 
poor man.” 

^ ‘‘Means? Yes," said Harold, slightly piqued, 
but what a man means usually depends on what 
happens. I mean to be a commoner ; but a peerage 
might present iteelf under acceptable circumstances.” 

is DO sum in proportion to be done 
there, said Esther, ^ain gaily. “As you are to a 
peerage, sois«^/ Felix Holt to any offer of advantage 
that you could imagine for him.” 

think him fit for any position — the 
hrskt in the county.” 

mid ^ Esther, shaking her head 

mischievously, I think him too high f(^ it.” 

^ I see you can be ardent in your admiration.” 

like the otL^kini” "^ ^ 

satisfactory if one were sure of 
uo to^hp fp admiration, ’ said Harold, leading her 
whence ainongst the crocuses, from 

They stood^Qf'n^ ^ view of the park and river, 
dash of lip-ht n parapet, and saw the 

of the trees on^h^^ water, and the pencilled shadows 

beinc worthv ^^dmire you, instead of 

“;'f3 

Esther, smilm^at hta"rathtr'’® '’“W'’ 
are n^t jn that^state 

those severe 

“ A woman^nnW 'Jaite in another genre." 

“ OhT no^ ^ “e a tra^c hero." 

e must dress for genteel comedy— 

r-. 
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such as your mother once descnbed to me — where 
the most thnllmg event is the drawmg of a handsome 
cheque ” 

“ You are a naughty fairy,” said Harold, daring 
to press Esther’s hand a httle more closely to him, 
and drawing her down the eastern steps mto the 
pleasure-ground, as if he were unwilling to give up 
the conversation “Confess that you are disgusted 
With my want of romance.” 

“I shall not confess to being disgusted I shall 
ask you to confess that you are not a romanbc 
figure ” 

“ 1 am a httle too stout.” 

“For romance — yes At least yon must find 
secunty for not getting stouter ” 

“ And I don’t look languishing enough ? ” 

“ Oh, yes — rather too much so — at a fine cigar ” 

“ And I am not in danger of committing suicide ?” 

“ No , you arc a widower ” 

Harold did not reply immediately to this last 
thrust of Esther’s She had uttered it with innocent 
thoughtlessness from the pla}ful suggestions of the 
moment , but It was a fact that Harold’s previous 
married life had entered strongly into her impressions 
about him The presence of Harry made it inevitable 
Harold took this allusion of Esther’s as an indication 
that his quality of widower was a point that made 
against him , and after a brief silence he said, m an 
altered, more senous tone 

“You don’t suppose, I hope, that any other woman 
has ever held the place that you could hold m mv 
life?" 

Esther began to tremble a little, as she always did 
when the love-talk between them seemed getting 
Kcnous She only gaii-c the rather stumbling answer 
“How so’" ’ 

“Harry's mother had b«an a slaie — was bought. 
In fact," *■ “ 
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It was impossible for Harold to preconceive the 
effect this had on Esther. His natural disqualifica- 
tion for jud^ng of a girl’s feelings was heightened 
by the blinding effect of an exclusive object — ^which 
was to assure her that her own place was peculiar 
and supreme. Hitherto Esther’s acquaintance with 
Oriental love was derived chiefly from Byronic poems, 
and this had not sufficed to adjust her mind to a new 
story, where the Giaour concerned was giving her 
his arm. She was unable to speak; and Harold 
went on : 


“Though I am close on thirty-five, I never met 
with a woman at all like you before. There are 
new eras in one’s life that are equivalent to youth 
are something better than youth. I was never an 
aspirant till I knew you.” 

Esther was still silent. 

“Not that I dare to call myself that. I am not 
so confident a personage as you imagine. I am 

necessanly m a painful position for a man who has 
any feeling,” 

Harold had stirred the right fibre, 
seized at once the whole meaning 
sentence. She had a fine sensi- 
, ^ ® 106 at which flirtation must cease ; and 

shaken with feelings she had 
not yet defined for herself. ® 

speak of diflficult things any more 

com. into ^^th gentle seriousness. “ I am 

hf^ll and have to learn 

Mrs Hnli- ^ must see poor 

Mrs Holt again and my little friend Job.” 

terracp^Q^^^ glass door that opened on the 

to the stabks^^^^*^^'^ there, while Harold went round 

air^o 1^^^ been upstairs and descended 

»^v soarin,^*^ entrance-hall, she found its 

P usness made lively by human figures 
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extremely unlike the statues. Since Harry insisted 
on playing with Job again, Mrs. Holt and her orphan, 
after chmng, had just been brought to this delightful 
scene for a game at hide-and-seek, and for exhibit- 
ing the climbmg powers of the two pet-squirrels 
Mrs Holt sat on a stool, m singular relief against 
the pedestal of the Apollo, while Dominic and Denner 
(otherwise Mrs Hickes) bore her company ; Harry, 
in his bright red and purple, flitted about hke a great 
tropic bird after the sparrow-tailed Job, who hid 
himself with much intelligence behind the scagliola 
pillars and the pedestals , while one of the squirrels 
perched itself on the head of the tallest statue, and 
the other was already peeping down from among 
the heavy stuccoed angels on the ceiling, near the 
summit of a pdlar 

Mrs. Holt held on her lap a basket filled with 
good things for Job, and seemed much soothed by 
pleasant company and excellent treatment. As 
Esther, descendmg softly and unobserved, leaned 
over the stone banisters and looked at the scene 
for a minute or two, she saw that Mrs Holt’s atten- 
tion, havmg been directed to the squirrel which had 
scampered on to the head of the Silcnus carrying 
the infant Bacchus, had been drawn downward to 
the tiny babe looked at with so much affection by the 
rather ugl> and hairy gentleman, of whom she never- 
theless spoke with reserve as of one who possibly 
belonged to the Transorae family ^ 

‘It’s most pretty to see its little limbs, and the 
gentleman holding it- 1 should think he was amiable 
by his look , but it was odd he should have his like- 
ness took without any clothes Was he Transome 
by name?" (Mrs Holt suspected that there might 
he a mild madness in the family ) ^ 

Denner, peering and smiling quietly, was about to 
reply, when she was prevented by the appearance iff 
old Mr Transome, who since his walk k-,-i i._- 
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having^ ‘Morty winks'* on ihc sofa in the libraty*, and 
now came out to look for Harrj. He had doffed his 
furred cap and cloakj but in lyings down to sleep be 
had tlirown over his shoulders r soft Oriental scarf 
which Harold had g-ivcn him, xuid this still hung^ over 
his scanty v.hile hair and down to his knees, held fai^t 
by his wooden-looking amis and laxly clnsjicd hands, 
which fell in front of him. 

This singular appearance of an undoubted Transome 
fitted exactly into Mrs HolFs thought at the moment. 
It lay in the probabilities of things that gentry's 
intellects should be peculiar : since they had not to 
get their own living, the good Lord might have 
economised la their case that common sense which 
others were so much more in need of; and io the 
shufflmg figure before her she saw a descendant of 
the gentleman who had chosen to be represented 
without his clothes — all the more eccentric where 
there were the means of buying the best. But these 
odditu^ <said nothing" in great folks, who were 
giwerful in high quarters all the same. And Mrs. 
Holt rose Md curtseyed with a proud respect, pre- 
cisely as she would have done if Mr. Transome had 
looked as wise as Lord Burleigh. 

no ways taking a liberty, sir," she 
beg^ while the old gentleman looked at her with 
W^d feebleness; “I’m not that woman to sit any- 
where out of my own home without inviting, and 

\ brought here to wait, be- 
^inthUd.” eentleman wanted to play with the 

Woman — sit down — sit 
I nodding and smiling 

child?” “ Nice little boy. Your grand- 

Holt, continuing to 
sitting any awe of Mr. Transome — 

* she felt. Would be a too great familiarity 
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With her own pathetic importance on this extra and 
unlooked-for occasion “ It*s not me has any grand- 
child, nor ever shall have, though most fit But with 
my only son saying he’!! never be married, and m 
pnson besides, and some saying he’ll be transported, 
J'ou may see yourself — though a gentleman — as there 
isn’t much chance of my having grandchildren of my 
own And tins is old Master Tudge’s grandchild, as 
my own Felix took to for pity because he was sickly 
and clemm’d, and I was noways against it, bemg of a 
tender heart For I’m a widow myself, and my son 
Felix, though big, is fatherless, and I know my duty 
in consequence And it’s to be wished, sir, as others 
should know it as are more m power and live in great 
houses, and can tide in a carnage where they will 
And if you’re the gentleman as is the head of every- 
thing — and it’s not to be thought you’d give up to 
your son as a poor widow’s been forced to do — it 
behoves you to take the part of them as are deserv- 
ing, , for the Bible says, gray hairs should speak ” 
“Yes, yes — poor woman — what shall I say?” said 
old Mr Transome, feeling himself scolded, and as 
usual desirous of mollifying displeasure 

“ Sir, I can tell you what to say fast enough , for 
It’s what I should say myself if I could get to speak 
to the King For I’ve asked them that know, and 
they say it’s the truth both out of the Bible and in, as 
the King can pardon anything and anybody And 
judging by his countenance on the new signs, and the 
talk there was a while ago about his being the 
people’s friend, as the minister once said it from tho 
very pulpit— if there’s any mcanmg in words, he’ll do 
the, right thing by me and my son, if he’s asked 
proper ” 

“Yes — a very good man — he’ll do anything right ” 
said Mr Transome, whose own ideas about the King 
just then were jooiewhat misty, consisting chiefly w. 
broken reminiscences of George the Third << I’ll 
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him an)rthmgf you like,” he added, with a pressingf 
desire to satisfy Mrs. Holt, who alarmed him sligfhtly. 

“Then, sir, if you’ll go in your carriage and say, 
This young man, Felix Holt by name, as his father 
was known the country round, and his mother most 
respectable — he never meant harm to anybody, and 
so far from bloody murder and fighting, would part 
with his victual to them that needed it more — and if 
youd get other gentlemen to say the same, and if 
they re not satisfied to inquire — I’ll not believe but 
what the King ’ud let my son out of prison. Or if 
Its true he must stand his trial, the King ’ud take 
care no mischief happened to him. I’ve got my 
sens^, and I’ll never believe as in a country where 
tnere s a God above and a king below, the right thing 

M ^ people was willing to do it.” 

rs. Holt, like all orators, had waxed louder and 

propel her arguments, and 
Mr. Transome, 

fnnS? and more frightened at this severe- 

hi<? horrible possibility to 

oermanpni-^ a novelty that was to become 

stood hpl fascinated by fear, and 

to that had relation 

what he^thono-Vif^^^l^^ *? gTame, and, discerning 
Sack Sd wo^? ^ in this naughty 

first to beat her ’^th 

IS «’t'‘b“'’tre^^-“’t‘ ^-Se wS^’’oottSlt^^^ 

Wm and nn L ^'2’- While Dominic rebuked 

MxinSv ?ni fb. ^ Nimrod began to bark 

to Z sau?,^,^ "Tl farming even 

possible. ^ ’ aarambled as far off as 

of intervent^n waiting for an opportunity 

up to Mrs. Holt to speak 
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some soothing words ; and old Mr. Transome, seeing 
a sufficient screen between himself and his formidable 
supphant, at last gathered courage to turn round and 
shuffle away with unusual swiftness into the library 
“Dear Mrs. Holt,” said Esther, “do rest com- 
forted I assure you, you have done the utmost 
that can be done by your words Your visit has 
not been thrown away See how the children have 
enjoyed itl I saw little Job actually laughmg. I 
think I never saw him do more than smile before ” 
Then, turning round to Dominic, she said, “Will 
the buggy come round to this door ? ” 

This hint was sufficient. Dominic went to see 
it the vehicle was ready, and Denner, remarking 
that Mrs. Holt would like to mount It in the Inner 
court, mvited her to go back mto the housekeeper’s 
room. But there was a fresh resistance raised in 
Harry by the threatened departure of Job, who bad 
seemed an mvaluable addition to the mcnagene of 
tamed creatures , and it was barely m time that 
Esther had the rohef of seeing the entrance-hall 
cleared so as to prevent any further encounter of 
Mrs Holt with Harold, who was now coming up 
the flight of steps at the entrance. 


CHAPTER XLIV 

I’m sick at heart The eye of day. 

The Insistent summer noon, seems pitiless. 

Shining m nil the barren crevices 
or weary hfc, leaving no shade, no dark. 

Where 1 may dream that hidden waten he 

Shortly after Mrs Holt’s sinking presentation of 
herself at Transome Court, Esther went on a second 
visit to her father The Loamford Assizes were 
approaching ; it was expected that in about ten days 
Felix Holt’s trial would come on, and some hinu in 
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betters had given Esther the impression 
a melancholy view of the result, 
once or twice mentioned the 
fe&>l hopefulness as to “ the young 

minH commg ofF easily,” which, in her anxious 

tinne* a counterpoise to disquieting sugges- 

conver^af* chosen to introduce another 

concernf^i’?h'‘^°“ questioning Harold 
rnomlni^^ the probabilities he relied on. Since those 

more of i‘ terrace, Harold had daily become 
and Esther solicitous and indirectly beseeching lover ; 

on weighed 

—bv^thonahf^ that were painfully bewildering to her 

mind seem<»f? T ’ i*° newness to her young 
^nythinTeT.l H could be 

his attentions at ^ °^0''c passive to 

to feel more nLf ^ ^ begun 

Transomeshe u accepting Harold 

serenity of perfect loi. *“®untain air, the passionate 
adjust behind her. and must 

hung with the Ian<n, ^p'ddling delights, over- 

where poetry motiveless ease, 

had to be taLrdnS b^C‘'ature, and the fine ideas 
when her husband’^ h shelves of the library 

as if all ou^d it seemed 

generous sympathy fo^ I:he^<^°^^"*®^’ ber 

native tendencies those 

to strug-p-Jc to '*^bich she had once begun 

could attain’to. She was ^bc best she 
resignation to somethino- half-sad, half-satisfied 
'visdom, when she wen”^ \bat is called worldly 
^hat she could from hlf>, ber father, and learn 

The little minister ^ ^bout Felix, 
resign himself to the depressed, unable to 

him, that Felix ^hich had begun to haunt 

penalty of transpo^Jon endure the odious 

P ion for i.he manslaughter, which 
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was the offence that no CMdcnco m his favour could 
disprove. 

“ 1 had been encourag'ed by the assurances of men 
instructed in this regard, ” said Mr Lyon, while 
Esther sat on the stool near him, and listened 
anxiously, “ that though he were pronounced guilty 
in regard to this deed whereinto he hath calamitously 
fallen, jet that a judge mildly disposed, and wnth a 
due sense of that mvisiblc activity of the soul whereby 
the deeds which arc the same in the outward appear- 
ance and effect, yet differ as the kmfe-stroke of the 
surgeon, even though it kill, differs from the knife- 
stroke of a wanton mutilator, might use his discretion 
in tempenng the punishment, so that it would not 
be very cvnl to bear But now it is said that the 
judge who cometh is a severe man, and one nounsh- 
ing a prejudice against the bolder spints who stand 
not in the old paths." 

" I am going to bo present at the tnal, father " 
said Esther, who was propanng the way to expre^ 
a wish, which she was timid about even with her 
father “ I mentioned to Mrs. Transome that I 
should like to do so, and she said that she used in 
old days always to attend the assizes, and that she 
Would take me You will be there, father?” 


“ Assuredly I shall be there, having been summoned 
to bear witness to Felix’s character, and to his havine 
uttered remonstrances and warnings long beforehand 
whereby he proved himself m enemy to not. In our 
ears, who know him, it sounds strangely that aup-ht 
else should bo credible, but he hath few to somI^ 
for him, though I ^st that Mr Harold Transome’s 
testimony will go far, If, as /ou say, he is disposed 
to set aside all minor regards, and not to speak 

gnidgmgly and reluctantly For the v^trmh 
hath a colour from the disposiUon of the utterer ” 

" He IS kind , he is capable of being genernne « 
said Esther ** generous. 
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It Is well. For I verily believe tl«al evil-ml^ed 
men have been at work against Felix. The Duffield 
W'atchtnan hath written continually in allusion to 
him as one of those mischievous men v^ho seek to 
elevate themselves through the dishonour of their 
party ; and as one of those who go not heart and soul 
with the needs of tlie people, but seek only to get a 
hearing for themselves by raising their voices m 
crotchety discord. It is these things that cause me 
heaviness of spirit ; the dark secret of this young 
man’s lot is a cross I carry daily.” 

Father,” said Esther timidly, v/hile the eyes of 
both were filling with tears, I should like to see 
him again, before hts trial. Might I ? Will you ask 
him ? Will you take me ? ” 

Tlie minister raised his suffused eyes to hers, and 
did not speak for a moment or two. A new thought 
had visited him. But his delicate tenderness shrank 
even from an inward inquiry that was too curious 
— that seemed like an effort to peep at sacred 
secrets. 

“ 1 see naught against it, my dear child, if you 
arrived early enough, and would take the elderly lady 
into your confidence, so that you might descend from 
the carriage at some suitable place — the house of 
the Independent minister, for example — where I 
could meet and accompany you. I would forewarn 
Felix, who would doubtless delight to see your face 
again ; seeing tliat he may go away, and be, as 
it were, buried from you, even though it may be 

only in prison, and not^ ” 

This was too much for Esther, She threw her 
arms round her father’s neck and sobbed like a child. 
It was ^ unspeakable relief to her after all the pent- 
up, stifling experience, all the inward, incommunicable 
debate of the last few wccics. The old man was 
deeply ^ved too, and held his arm close round the 
dear child, praying silently. 
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No word was spoken for some minutes, till Esther 
raised kerself, dned her eyes, and with an action that 
seemed playful, though there was no smile on her 
face, pressed her handkerchief against her father’s 
cheeks Then, when she had put her hand in his 
he said solemnly ’ 

“’Tis a groat and mysterious gift, this clinging 
of the heart, my Esther, whereby it hath often seemeS 
to me that oven m the very moment of suffering our 
souls have the keenest foretaste of heaven I speak 
oot lightly, but as one who hath endured And 'tis 
a strange truth that only in tho agony of parting we 
look into the depths of love ” 

So the interview ended, without any question from 
Mr Lyon concerning what Esther contemplated as 
the ultimate arrangement between herself and the 
Transomes 

After this conversatioa, which showed him that 
what happened to Felix touched Esther more closely 
than he had supposed, the mmister felt no impulse 
to raise tho images of a future so unhke anything that 
Felix would share And Esther would have been 
unable to answer any such questions Tho successive 
weeks, instead of bringing her nearer to clearness and 
decision, had only brought that state of disenchant- 
ment belonging to the actual presence of things which 
have long dwelt In the imagination with all the 
factitious charms of arbitrary arrangement. Her 
Imaginary mansion had not been inhabited just as 
Transome Court was; her Imaginary fortune had 
not been attended with drcumstances which she was 
Unable to sweep away She herself, m her Utopia, 
had never been what she was now — a woman whose 
heart was divided and oppressed The first spon- 
taneous offering of her woman’s devotion, tho first 
great bsplration of her hfe, was a sort of vanlshpri 
ecstasy which had left its wounds It seemed to her 
a cruel misfortune of her young life that her best 
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feeling, tier most precious dependence, had been 
called forth just where the conditions were hardest, 
and that ail the easy invitations of circumstance were 
towards something which that previous consecration 
of her longing had made a moral descent for her. 
It was characteristic of her that she scarcely at all 
entertained the alternative of such a compromise as 
would have given her the larger portion of the fortune 
to which she had a legal claim, and yet have satisfied 
her sympathy by leaving the Transomes in possession 
of their old home. Her domestication with this 
family had brought them Into the foreground of her 
imagination ; the gradual wooing of Harold had 
acted on her with a constant immediate influence that 
predominated over all indefinite prospects ; and a 
solitary elevation to wealth, which out of Utopia 
she had no notion how she should manage, looked 
as chill and dreary as the offer of dignities in an 
unknown country. 

Adam’s marriage, it has been 
good f<^ some men to be alone, and for some women 
also. ^ But Esther was not one of these women : she 
was intensely of the feminine type, verging neither 
towards the saint nor the angel. She was “a fair 
divided excellence, whose ftilness of perfection ” must 
e in marnage. And, like all youthful creatures, she 
teit as If the present conditions of choice were final. 
It belonged to the freshness of her heart that, having 
ftan her emotions strongly stirred by real objects, 
sue never speculated on possible relations yet to come, 
it seemed to her that she stood at the first and last 

And, in one sense, she was 
out* oiiiy iQ that freshness of 

to choice is possible which gives unity 

relir^ memory a temple where all 

® offerings, all worship and all 

occ rdigmn’ ^ unbroken history sanctified by 
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CHAPTER XLV. 

We may not make this world a paradise 
Bj walking it together with clasped hands 
And eyes that meeting feed a double strength 
We must be onh joined by pains divine. 

Of spints blent in mutual memories. 

It Was a consequence of that interview with her 
father, tliat when Esther stepped early on a gray 
March morning into the carnage with Mrs Tran- 
some, to go to the Loamford Assizes, she was foil 
of an expectation that held her lips in trembling 
silence, and gave her eyes that sightless beauty which 
tells that the vision is all within 
Mrs Transomo did not disturb her with unnecessary 
speech Of late, Esther’s anxious observation had 
been drawn to a change m Mrs Transome, shown 
in many small ways which only women nobce It 
was not only that when they sat together the talk 
seemed more of an oflFort to her that might have 
come from the gradual draining away of matter for 
discourse pertaining to most sorts of companionship 
m which repetition Is not felt to be as desirable as 
novelty But while Mrs Transome was dressed just 
as usual, took her seat as usual, trifled with her 
drugs and had her embroidery before her as usual 
and still made her morning greetings with that 
finished easy politeness and consideration of tone 
which to rougher people seems like affection, Esther 
noticed a strange fitfolness In her movements. 
Sometimes the stitches of her embroidery went on 
With silent unbroken swiftness for a quarter of an 
hour as If she had to work out her deliverance from 
bondage by finishing a scroll-patterned border then 
her hands dropped suddenly and her gare fell blaoklT 
on the table before ber, and she would *it m that 
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way motlonlc***: a? a -^cattd statist, r'ppafctHh tm- 
consciou*^ of E*5thcr‘’^ presence, till * ome thr^atfht 
darting- within her second to Iiave the effect of an 
external shock and rouse her with a rinrt, hen she 
looked round hastily like a person ashamed of having 
slept. Esther, touched tvhh w/ondering pUy at tign-. 
of unhappincs'i that were new in her cyptiience, took 
the most delicate care to appear inobsciwant, and 
only tried to increase the gentle attention that might 
help to soothe or gratify this uneasy woman. But. 
one morning, Mrs. Transomc had said, breaking 
rather a long silence : 

My dear, I shall make this house dull for you. 
You sit with me like an embodied patience. 1 am 
unendurable ; I am getting into a melancholy dotage. 

hagety old woman like me is as unpleasant to see 
as a rook with its wdng broken. Don’t mind me, 
my eai. Run away from me without ceremony. 
Lvety one else does, you see. I am part of the old 
lurmture with new drapery.” 

tol* Mrs. Transonic, ” said Esther, gliding to the 
vnu close by the basket of embroidery, “do 

^ » o ^ sitting with you ? ” ^ 

Transom. Mrs. 

he .?■ 'hg 

to look at me ? •• ‘ shudder 

Es4M‘’Jrro'tioSr^ ‘‘if vo““h^!i‘f ^ 

she would have desired te daughter, 

YOU mnef vnth you most when 

woman hac surcly every young 

an older nn(» of a daughter’s feeling towards 

eaid Mre m really my daughter,” 

brighter rousing herself to look a little 

to hope for.” something still for an old woman 

er blushed . she had not foreseen tliis application 
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of words that came from pitying tenderness To 
divert the train of thought as quickly as possible, 
she at once asked what she had previously had in 
her mind to ask Before her blush had disappeared 
she said 

“ Oh, you are w good ; I shall ask you to indulge 
me very much It is to let us set out very early to 
Loamford on Wednesday, and put me down at a 
particular house, that I may keep an engagement 
With my father. It Is a private matter, that I wish 
no one to know about, if possible. And he will bnng 
me back to you wherever you appoint.” 

In that way Esther won her end without needing 
to betray it , and as Harold was already away at 
Loamford, she was the more secure 

The Independent minister’s house at which she 
was set down, and where she was received by her 
father, was m a quiet street not far from the jail 
Esther had thrown a dark doak over the handsomer 
coverings which Denner had assured her was absolutely 
required of ladies who sat anywhere near the judge at 
a great tnal , and as the bonnet of that day did not 
throw the face Into high relief, but rather into per- 
spective, a veil drawn down gave her a sufficiently 
inconspicuous appearance ^ 

“I have arranged all thmgs, my dear," said Mr 
Lyon, “and Fehx expects ua We will lose no 
time.” 

They walked away at once, Esther not asking a 
question. She had no consciousness of the road 
along which they passed , she could never remember 
anything but a dim sense of entenng within hie-h 
walls and going along passages, till they were ushered 
into a larger space than she expected, and her father 
said : 


“ It IS here that we are permitted to see Feli-r 
Esther He will presently appear » ^ ‘"J' 

Esther automaticsdly took off her gloves and bonnet, 
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fear is failure in cleaving" to the purpose he sees to 
be best. As to just the amount of result he may 
see from his particular work — ^that’s a tremendous 
uncertainty : ^ the universe has not been arranged 
for the gratification of his feelings. As long as a 
man sees and believes in some great good, he’ll 
prefer working towards that in the way he’s best 
fit for, come what may, I put effects at their 
minimum, but I’d rather have the minimum of effect, 

^ tfic maximum of 

effect I don’t care for — a lot of fine things that are 

they were, the conditions 
ot holding them while the world is what it is, are 
such ^ would jar on me like grating metal.” 

Yes, said Esther, in a low tone, “I think I 
understand that now, better than I used to do.” 
ihe words of Felix at last seemed strangely to fit 
her own experience. But she said no more, though 
he seemed to wait for it a moment or two, looking 
at her. But then he went on : 

m-jiri mean to be illustrious, you know, and 

fTPi- a would be kind of you to 

‘failure’ in my 

vprv^:m^^u tw things can’t happen, I care for 

a rrnr ^ "'''dll never be known be 3 ’-ond 

And then, as to one 
If thrrp’c ^ ^ think I can altogether fail, 

it IS thnf want convincing of, 

a happincsl for 

of the an changing his station. That’s one 

Sivbodi^inM / consecrate my life to. If 

for it. f ciVioi IH that I was a flat 

borrow mnn think it would follow that I must 

dolhcs. ThS’s noTl ffcnteelly and order new 
understODding.” *^gorous consequence to my 

other, with the old sense of 
^^ment they had so often had together. 
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“ You are just the same,” said Esther. 

“And you?” said Felix “My affairs have been 
settled long ago But yours — a great change has 
come in them — magic at work ” 

“Yes,” said Esther, rather faltenngly. 

^ “Well," said Fdix, looking at her gravely again, 
“ifs a case of fitness that seems to give a chMce 
sanction to that musty law The first time I saw 
you, your birth was an immense puzzle to me. 
However, the appropnate conditions are come at 
last” 

These v/ords seemed cruel to Esther But Felix 
could not know all the reasons for their seeming so 
She could not speak , she was turning cold and feeling 
her heart beat painfully 

“All your tastes are grabfied now,” he went on 
innocently. “ But you’ll remember the old pedacocue 
and his lectures?" gue 


One thought m the mind of Felix was, that Esther 
was sure to marry Harold Transomc Men readily 
believe these things of the women who love them'^ 
But he could not allude to the marriage more directly 
He was afraid of this destiny for her, without having 
any very distinct knowledge by which to justify his 
fear to the cimd of another. It did not satisfy him 
that Esther should marry Harold Transome 

“My children,” said Mr Lyon at this moment 
not looking round, but only looking close at his 
watch, “we have just two mmutes more.” Then 
he went on writing 


Esther did not speak, but Fehx could not heln 
ibserving now that her hands had turned to a dcathlv 
oldness, and that she was tremblmg He believed 
le knew, that whatever prospects she had this 
•eehng was for his sakt An overpowering impulse 
mingled love, gratitude, and anxiety, urged him 

“ 1 ^ « horrible struggle, Esther But you see 
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I was rig-ht. There was a fitting lot in reserve for 
you. But remember you have cost a great price — 
don’t throw what is precious away. I shall want 
the news that you have a happiness worthy of you.” 

Esther felt too miserable for tears to come. She 
looked helplessly at Felix for a moment, then took 
her hands from his, and, turning away mutely, walked 
dreamily towards her father, and said, Father, I 
am ready — ^there is no more to say.” 

She turned back again, towards the chair where 
her bonnet lay, with a face quite corpse-lilce above 
her dark garment. 

“ Esther ! ” 

She heard Felix say the word, with an entreating 
c^, and went towards him with the swift movement 
of a frightened child towards its protector. He 
eloped her, and they kissed each other. 

4^*11 u recall anything else that happened, 

tiU she was m the carriage again vrith Mrs. Transome. 


CHAPTER XLVL 

VlHiy, there are maidens of heroic touch 
You’d^omch' gossamer 

:T.s not th. 

That makes a woman’s forc». mu ° fV- j 
With softest downy 

And are brave with love? ' ^ passions in Uiem 

Tran^(^?c^TO? in the Court, under Mrs 

Without effort A® and hear everythin] 

h?tel Lf h?; "^'^eived them at th 

seemed 

EJTnpi-thetif' f> accounted for by he 

J Pahehc anxiety about the result of a triaJ i, 
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which the prisoner at the bar was a friend, and in 
which both her father and himself were important 
Witnesses Mrs Transomo had no reluctance to 
keep a small secret from her son, and no betrayal 
Was made of that previous “ eng-ag-ement ” of Esther’s 
With her father Harold was particularly delicate 
and unobtrusive In his attentions to-day he bad the 
consciousness that he was going to behave in a way 
that would gratify Esther and wm her admiration, 
and we are all of us made more graceful by the 
inward presence of what we believe to be a generous 

purpose , our actions move to a hidden music “ a 

melody that’s sweetly pitched in tune.” 

If Esther had been less absorbed by supreme 
feelings, she would have been av/are that she was 
an object of special notice In tlie bare squareness 
of a public hall, where there was not one jutting 
angle to hang a guess or a thought upon, not an 
image or a bit of colour to stir the fancy, and where 
the only objects of speculation, of admiration, or of 
any interest whatever, were human beings, and 
especially the human beings that occupied positions 
indicating some importance, the notice bestowed on 
Esther would not have been surprising, even if it 
had been merely a tnbute to her youthful charm 
which was well companioned by Mrs Transome’s 
elderly majesty But it was due also to whispennes 
that she was an hereditary claimant of the Transome 
estatCvS, whom Harold Transomo was about to 
marry Harold himself had of hte not cared to 
conceal cither the fact or the probability thcf both 
tended rather to his honour than hb dishonour 
And to-day, when there was a good proportion of 
Trcbians present, the whisperings spread rapidly 
The Court was still more crev ded than on Ib- 
previous daj, when our poor acquamtance Dredire 
and his collier companions we-e sentenced 
> car’s imprisonment with hard labour, and the more 
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enlightened prisoner, who stole the Debarrys' plate, 
to transportation for life. Poor Dredge had cried, 
had wished he’d never beared of a ’lection,” and in 
spite of sermons from the jail chaplain, fell back on 

a world in which Spratt 
were sure to get the best of it; so 
at in Dredge s case, at least, most observers must 
ave had the melancholy conviction that there had 
been no enhancement of public spirit and faith in 
progress from that wave of political agitation which 
had reached the Sproxton Pits. 

But cunosity was necessarily at a higher pitch 
. when the character of the prisoner and the 

offence were of a highly unusual 
rnnrm,, soon as Felix appeared at the bar, a 
rnnfi Spread into a loud buzz, which 

cahe repeated authoritative 

it wa^ r, Rather singularly, 

feeW the first time that Esther^ had a 

hts aoDparn^^^ ^ T ground simply of 

centre ^of a nionient, when he was the 

on her own itudinous gaze, which seemed to act 
she felt that ^ hroad, unmitigated daylight, 

notwithstanding'^^tWicS^^^ pre-eminent in him, 
No ancle wnmF ^ vicinity of numerous gentlemen. 

to 'tv r 

SniLiZZS ti the" 

<tod great Gothy hSd bare throat 

person would doubtless h. ^ somewhat marsiye 
from the hands r^f I f o^t very oddly 

But as Estlicr sav’^bis tailor of that time. 

ttalmlj-and andefiMtIy, 

Jind then vith a the audience generally, 

lawyers and other ner- expression at the 

•'he felt that immediately around him, 

t-r.gaished Zture p =timp of a d,s- 

Forgive her if she needed this 
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•atisfactlon all of us — v/hclher iren or \vomcn — arc 
liable to this weakness of liking to have our preference 
justified before others as well as ourselves. Esther 
•aid inwardly, with a certain triumph, that Felix Holt 
looked as worthy to be chosen in the midst of this 
large assembly, os he had ever looked m their 

under the sombre light of the little parlour in 
Malthousc Yard 

Esther had felt some relief in hearing from her 
father that Felix had insisted on doing without his 
mother’s presence j and since to Mrs Holt’s imagina- 
tion, notwithstanding her general desire to have her 
character inquired into, there was no greatly con- 
solatory diffcreace between being a witness and a 
cr^min^, and an appearance of any kind “ before the 
judge” could hardly be made to suggest anything 
definite that would overcome the dim sense of un- 
alleviated disgrace, she had been less inclined than 
usual to complain of her son’s decision Esther had 
shuddered beforehand at the inevitable farce there 
^ould be in Mrs Holt’s testimony But surely Felix 
would lose something for want of a witness who could 
testify to his behaviour in the morning before he 
became involved in the tumult? 

“ He IS really a fine young fellow,” said Harold 
coming to speak to Esther after a colloquy with the 
prisoner’s solicitor- “I hope he will not make a 
blunder m defending himself ” 

“He 13 not likely to make a blunder ” said 
Esther She had recovered her colour a little and 
was brighter than she had been aU the mornine- 
before “ 


Felix had seemed to include her m his e-enernl 
glance, but had avoided looking at her particularly 
She understood how delicate feehng for her would 
prevent this, and that she might safely look at him 
and towards her fatlier, whom she could see m thii 
same direction. Turning to Harold to make an 
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observation, she saw that he v/as lookingf towards 
the same point, but wdth an expression on hLs face 
that surprised her. 

“Dear me,” she said, prompted to speak without 
any reflection ; “how angry you look I I never saw 
you look so angry before. It is not my father you 
are looking at ? ” 

“Oh, no ! I am angry at something I’m looking 
away from,” said Harold, making an effort to drive 
back^ the troublesome demon who would stare out 
at window, “ It’s that Jermyn,” he added, glancing 
at his mother as well as Esther. “ He will thrust 
himself under my eyes eveiywhere since I refused 
him an interview and returned his letter. I’m deter- 
mined never to speak to him directly again, if I can 
help it.” 

Mrs. Transome heard with a changeless face. She 
had for some time been watching, and had taken 
on her marble look of immobility. She said an 
inward bitter “ Of course I ” to everything that was 
unpleasant. 


After this Esther soon became impatient of all 
speech : her attention was riveted on the proceedings 
of the Court, and on the mode in which Felix bore 
iimse . In the case for the prosecution there was 

^ reproduction, with irrelevancies 
added by \^tnesses, of the facts already known to us. 
bpratt had retained consciousness enough, in the 
midst of his terror, to swear that, when he was tied 
to the finger-p(^t, Felix was presiding over the actions 

landlady of the Seven Stars, who 
drii ^bted to Felix for rescue from pursuit by some 
hi<; fff-ve evidence that went to prove 

Snrnti- leadership prior to the assault on 

^ ’ ^^^embenng only that he had called away 
** better sport.” Various respectable 

rioters “ encouragement ” of the 

° v.ere dragging Spratt in Kmg Street; 
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to his fatal assault on Tucker , and to his attitude 
m front of the drawing-room wmdow at the Manor 
Three other witnesses gave evudence of expres- 
sions used by the prisoner, tending to show the 
character of the acts with which he was charged 
Two were Treby tradesmen, the third was a clerk 
from DufBeld The clerk had heard Felix speak at 
Duffield , the Treby men had frequently heard him 
declare himself on public matters , and they all 
quoted expressions which tended to show that he 
had a virulent feeling against the respectable shop- 
keeping class, and that nothing was likely to be 
more congemsJ to him than the ^tting of retailers’ 
shops No one else knew — the witnesses themselves 
did not know fully — how far their strong perception 
and memory on these points was due to a fourth 
mind, namely, that of Mr John Johnson, the attorney, 
who was nearly related to one of the Treby witnesses, 
and a familiar acquaintance of the DufBeld clerk 
Man cannot bo defined as an evidence-giving animal , 
and in the difhculty of getting up evidence on any 
subject, there is room for much unrecognised action 
of diligent persons vho have the extra stimulus of 
some private motive Mr Johnson was present in 
Court to-da> , but m a modest, retired situation He 
had come down to give information to Mr Jermyn, 
and to gather information in other quarters, which 
was well illuminated by the appearance of Esther in 
company with the Transomes 

When the case for the prosecution closed all 
strangers thought tliat it looked verj black for the 
prisoner In two instances only Felix had chosen 
to put a cross-examining quesUon The first was to 
ask Spratt if he did not l>clie\e that his having been 
tied to the post had saved him from a probably 
mortal injury ? The second was to ask the trades- 
man who swore to his having heard Felix tell the 
nolcri. to leave Tucker alone and come along with 
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And certainly,-; Feilx guded v/itii a stronir rinir of 

Loamshi?^ hv c^didate returned for North 

mob \vhose ^ l^eading- a drunken, howling 

windows consist in breaking 

mg the Iiv-“s nf hiud-got produce, and endauger- 

Haroldfta riow^voire°t!f E^tSr. 

of "belg merely might“ uspcc? him 
“I don’t mean^ wrK Elusion to himself. 

candWat^^hT added hastif'’ 

don’t mean thp hastily, m correction. I 

peroration of hi<? nrh* ^ mean that whole 

It has done h m hJr^ ^ 

understanTtt, o”rath^ /“'7-they won’t 

I’ll answer for h ‘“ “'funderstand it And 

to be seen what we v - It "mains 
nullify the effect of 

hope the attoraev h7e^^ u-^ I 

evidence : I underetanH^f^^® collecting the 

ij undertaken bv snm« r 't. cf the witnesses 

Lancashire, friends of ® Glasgow and m 

father has told you.” I suppose your 

Ly™' Th‘e52?fh?l'lSr^°'’ 

heginning of SentemK was, that from the 

he was in very frequenTint^^ election 

that he had become prisoner ; 

character and view^ s-.f ^ acquainted with his 
fespect to the electinr. conduct with 

inconsistent with anv ’ these were totally 

his being involved supposition than that 

''^th thf> t_ 1 e not, and his fatal #*inr»nnnfc.*- 


involved supposition than that 

the constable j fatal encounter 

Ota bold but ’o-ood^ to the calamitous 

‘bw- ho had been proalfr '“■'“’-er 

y ent unen an interview h^A 
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occurred in his own house between the prisoner and 
Mr Harold Transomo, who was then canvassing for 
the representation of North Loamshiro That the 
object of the pnsoner in seeking this interview had 
been to inform Mr Transome of treatmg given in 
his name to the workmen In the pits and on the 
canal at Sproxton, and to remonstrate against its 
continuance , the pnsoner feanng that disturbance 
and mischief might result from what he believed to 
be the end towards which this treatmg was directed 
—namely, the presence of these men on the occasions 
of the nomination and polhnp- Several times after 
this interview, Mr Lyon said, he had heard Felix 
Holt recur to the subject therein discussed with ex- 
pressions of gnef and anxiety He himself was in 
the habit of visiting Sproxton In his mimstenal 
capacity he knew fully what the prisoner had done 
there in order to found a night-school, and was 
certain that the pnsoner’s interest m the working 
‘ men of that district turned entirely on the possibility 
of converting them somewhat to habits of soberness 
and to a due care for the instruction of their children 
Finallj, he stated that tho pnsoner, In compliance 
with his request, had been present at Duffield on the day 
of the nomination, and had on his return expressed 
himself with strong indignation concerning the employ- 
ment of the Sproxton men on that occasion, and 
what he called the wickedness of hiring blind violence 
The quaint appearance and manner of the little 
Dissenting minister could not fail to stimulate the 
peculiar wit of the bar He was subjected to a 
troublesome cross-examination, which he bore with 
wide-eyed, shortsighted quietude and absorption in 
the duty of truthful response. On bemg asked 
rather sncenngly, if the pnsoner was not one of 
his flock? he answered, in that deeper tone which 
made one of the most effective transitions of his 
\nrying \otce. 
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‘<Nay would to God he were! I should then 
teel teat the great virtues and the pure life I have 
beiield m him were a witness to the efficacy of the 
taith 1 believe m and the discipline of the Church 
whereunto I belong.” 

required a larger power of comparison 
possessed by any of that audience to 
tmni'cf ^ nioi^ elevation of an Independent 
fp< 5 c: fif** could utter those words. Neverthe- 
sympath^y ^ which was clearly one of 

ofThp whom the interest 

chiefly concentrated, was Harold 
Tory ^ decided predominance of 

to eninv human disposition 

opoosite of a little punishment on an 

pFexion ^ instance, of a Tory com- 

everything ‘S- if 

him m 5 ^ disagreeable io 

he wL Lt ^ i? witne^box. But 

fail in adiustinw vi* ^ self-possession, or to 

which most ^^^sdf g-ra^ully, under conditions 

out awkwardness^^ hI had 

enough to bear T 7 «i* u ^®°c*’csity and candour 
advaSL wiiTon. f ^ rejection of his 

the susceptibilitipR f Potty resentment ; he had all 
qualities gave the these moral 

judging of the ^ direction to his acumen, in 

digSity^ E^eFvFhtr^^*" best secure^his 

easier to him^ecaifse^of'^p^filF command was 

admiration was inef fv, ^ ^^^ber s presence ; for her 
tanned man of the worlrfS object which this well- 

When Te enterertt^^-l' heart to secure, 

admired bv the tnrlUc ^ "^tness-box he was much 
whom sighed a the audience, many of 

“urso in%.tiL wf 5®. *°“Sh‘ of his wring 
»ome portrait bv Sir ^ looked like a hand- 

y homas Lawrence, Ia which that 
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remarkable artist had happily omitted the usual excess 
of honeyed blandness mixed with alert mtellie-ence 
which IS hardly compatible with the state of man out 
of paradise. Ho stood not far off Felix , and the two 
Radicals certainly made a Stnlcing contrast. Felix 
ought have come from the hands of a sculptor m 
later Roman period, when the plastic impulse wbc 
stirred by the grandeur of barbaric forms— wh^ 
rolled collars were not yet conceived, and satm stn.'i, 
were not 


Harold Transome declared that he had had onl 
one interview with the prisoner it was the mterview 
referred to by the previous witness, m whose presence 
and m whose house it was begun The mterview 
however, was continued beyond the observation of 
Mr Lyon The pnsoner and himself quitted thi» 
Dissenting minister’s house inMalthouso Yard toe-ether 
and proceeded to the office of Mr Jermyn, who was 
then conducting electioneering business on his behalf 
His object was to comply with Holt’s remonstrance 
by inquiring into the alleged proceedings at Sproxton 
and, if possible, to put a stop to them Hoie4 
language, both in Malthouse Yard and in the attornev’^ 
office, was strong he was evidenUy mdignant anri 
his indignation turned on the danger of emplovin^ 
Ignorant men excited by dnnk on an occasion of 
popular concourse He believed that Holt’s sol 
motive v/os the prevention of disorder, and what 
considered the demoralisation of the workmen bf 
treating. The event had ccrminly justified his ^ 
monstrances He had not had any subsequent onn^' 
tunities of observing the pnsoner, but if any reliant 
was to be placed on a rational conclusion, it must, 
thought, be plain that the anxiety thus manifested hv 
Holt was a guarantee of the statement he had made 
os to his motives on the daj of the not. His entire 
impression from Holt’s manner m that sint’-le inter- 
wcw was, that ho was a moral and political emhu-rfast,* 
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who, it he sought to coerce others, would seek to 
coerce them into a difiicult, and perhaps impractic- 
able, scrupulosity. 

Harold spoke with as noticeable a directness and 
emphasis, as if what he said could have no reaction 
on himself. He had of course not entered unnecessarily 
into what occurred in jermyn’s office. But now he 
was subjected to a cross-examination on this subject, 
which gave rise to some subdued shrugs, smiles, and 
winks, among county gentlemen. 

The questions were directed so as to bring out, if 
possible, some indication that Felix Holt was moved 
to his remonstrance by personal resentment against 
the political agents concerned in setting on foot the 
treating at Sproxton, but such questioning is a sort 
of target-shooting that sometimes hits about widely. 
The cross-examining counsel had close connections 
among the Tories of Loamshire, and enjoyed his 
business to-day. Under the fire of various questions 
about Jermyn and the agent employed by him at 
Sproxton, Harold got warm, and in one of his replies 
said, with his rapid sharpness ; 

“Mr, jennyn was my agent then, not now: I 
have no longer any but hostile relations with him.” 

Tlie sense that he had shown a slight heat would 
have vexed Harold more if he had not got some 
satisfaction out of the thought that Jermyn heard 
those words. He recovered his good temper quickly, 
subsequently, the question came : 

You acquiesced in the treating of the Sproxton 
men, as necessary to the efficient working of the 
fluen^^^ constituency?” Harold replied, with quiet 

Yes ; on my return to England, before I put up 
or ^ortb Loamshire, I got the best advice from 
practised agents, both Whig and Tory. They all 
agreed as to electioneering misures.” 

e next witness was Michael Brincey, otherwise 
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Mike Bnndle, vho gfaNC evidence of the savings and 
doings of the prisoner amongst the Sproxlon men 
Mike declared that Fell'' v/ent “ uncommon again’ 
annk, and pitch-and-toss, and quarrelling, and sich,” 
and was “all for schooling and hanging up the little 
chaps ” , but on being cross-examined, he admitted 
mat he “ couldn’t give much account ” ; that Felix 
did talk again’ idle folks, whether poor or nch, and 
that most like he meant the nch, who had “ a nghts 
to be idle,” which was what he, Mike, liked himself 
sometimes, though for the most part he was “ a hard 
working butty ” On bemg checked for this super- 
iluous allegation of his own theory and practice, Mike 
became timidly conscious that answering was a great 
mystery beyond the reaches of a butty’s soulf and 
began to err from defect instead of excess However 
he reasserted that what Felix most wanted was “to 
get ’em to set up a school for the little chaps ” ’ 

With the two succeeding witnesses, who swore to 
the fact that Felix had tried to lead the mob alontr 
Hobb’s Lane instead of towards the Manor and to 
the violently threatening character of Tucker’s attack 
on him, the case for the defence was understood to 
close 

Meanwhile Esther had been looking on and hstemnp- 
with growng misery, ,n the sense that all had not 
be^ said which might have been said on behalf of 
Felix If It was the jury who we.e to be acted of 
she argued to herself, there might have been an 
impression made on their feeling which would do 
terminc their verdict Was it not constantly sairi 
and seen that junes pronounced Guilty or Nor 
Guilty from sympathjr for or against the accused ? 
She was too inexperienced to check her own are-u 
ment bj thoroughly representing to herself the course 
of things how the counsel for the prosecution would 
reply, and how the judge would sum up, with die 
object of cooling down^unpathy mto deliberauon 
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What she had painfully pressing on her inward 

the trial was coming to an end, and 
enough and truth had not been strong 

‘^obly, that ardour 
urp-ed nr» through formulas too rigorously 

her mn<jf daily practical needs, makes one of 

mfluences : she is the added impulse 
Her stiffening crust of cautious experience. 

so ^ sublimity to actions 

make mEi simple, that otherprise they would 

flashed nni- that ardour which has 

was burntno- * '^“^°^ted all poetry and history 
Lyon. In hosom of sweet Esther 

that the mnr. ’ \ ^®^t, her woman’s lot was perfect : 
woLn’s ZT‘ hero ; that her 

ness rushed^to^^f^^ reverence for rarest good- 

to-day thev weiS. undivided current And 

irres^ble impulse forTer “heS."®^ H °“f r 

growing into a neceLi^ for^- 

resolve to act Sh« ij ^»on» rather than a 

that the trial would come ^'^PPort the thought 
would be passed ^ ^hat sentence 

something hST bpen the while 

said for him THp which might have been 

what had b?on Ws b to” 

before the riot state of mind just 

There w^ Smi P°=s'”to. 

agitation became merp-e? time. AH other 

moment escane eagerness not to let the 

H»ro,d SmelSd'^ot be°““Kr“ being called, 
her on Icavinc tho wife ^®en able to get back to 
c^osc by her Wim ^^"hox, but Mr. Lingon was 
him: firm quickness she said to 

e.ve rSVepri?oner!11™^’;‘*;®^ ' "vidence to 

Wbat1.”u tTgoing to sa,-. 
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mSJt ' LJOgon, looking at her m astonish 

“ Yes— I entreat you, for God’s sake,” said Esther 
m that low tone of urgent beseeching which 
equivalent to a ciy ; and with a look of anneal 
more penetrating still, “ 1 would rather die than 
do it ” not 

The old Rector, always leaning to the good.natiir«w 4 
view of things, felt chiefly that there seemed to ^ 
^ additional chance for the poor fellow who had p-nt 
himself into trouble He disputed no further k. ^ 
went to the attorney ’ 

Before Harold was aware of Esther’s mtentlon sh 
was on her way to the witness-box. When sh 
appeared there, it was as if a vibration, auick 
light, had gone through the Court and had shak^ 
Felix himself, who had hitherto seemed impL^p 
A sort of gleam seemed to shoot across his face anrl 
any one close to him could have seen that his h^ 
which lay on the edge of the dock, trembled ’ 

At the first moment Harold was startled b ri 
alarmed , the next, he felt delight m Esth^’ 
beautiful aspect, and m the admiration of the Cm r 
T^ere was no blush on her face she stood. divest!^rf 
of all personal considerations whether of vani^ 
shyness Her cl^ voice sounded as it might have 
done if she had been making a confession of Ch 
She began and went on without query or inter^;„ 
tion Every face looked grave and reMertfuI P' 

‘‘ I ain Esther I^on, tlie daughter of Mr Lyon the 
Independent minister at Treby, who has been one 
the witnesses for the prisoner I know Fehv 
well On the day of the election at Treb/ 
had been mucli alarmed by the noises that reach J 
me from the mam str«t, Felix Holt cam^e to S 
upon me He knew that my father was awav 
he thought that I should be alarmed by the soundf?5 
disturbance. It was about the middle of the day and^ 
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disturbance was quieted, 

I f emptied. But he 

^r nt^^ v/ould collect again after 

ifltAr something worse might happen 

thJe; fli° much sadncss at 

left ^ 'Vhile, and then he 

full melancholy. His mind was 

feilJni /^solutions that came from his kind 

wn hf others. It was the last thing he 

The ^ j°” “ "pt ^ to hurt any mun, 

he is t?»nri helped it. His nature is very noble ; 

intention tw could never have had any 

int^tion that was not brave and good. »* 

this aSio^^f EsThlr^^hT- ^autiful in 

or nettv stner s, that, it conquered every low 

The three commonest minds. 

— even her fath^ that assembly who knew her best 

deUcate, befut°ill^ha “?'toration. This brigrht, 
like a tov nr ^mg that seemed most 

chords, and ther^,S’*~^f ""I touched the 

tears. Half a year^® forth music that brought 
ridiculous snrea^ Esther s dread of being 

the depth Strs-ic^pLir^^' 

and lead hw°back 

there, Felix for fho place. When she was 

towards her and time, could not help looking 

SO as to form anv ' herself unable to listen 

The actine- out of what she heard, 

her enerew Thpr« strong impulse had exhausted 
murmur, a buz? f" pause, filled with a 

gsncrally felt as if <«ughing. The audience 

And under thone nnc • ^®^ther was setting in again, 
don got up to makr?^ counsel for the prosecu- 
‘fo ettert bVon^th; “ '''P'S'- Esther’s dUd had 
y°“d the momentary one, but the effect 
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was not 1 Lsible In the nijid necessities of legal pro- 
cedure The counsel’s duty of restoring all unfavour- 
able facts to due prominence in the minds of the jurors, 
had Its effect altogether reinforced by the summing- 
up of the judge Even the bare discernment of facts, 
much more their arrangement unth a view to in- 
ferences, must cany a bias human impartiality, 
whether judicial or not, can hardly escape being 
more or less loaded It was not that the judge had 
severe intentions , It was only that he saw with 
seventy The conduct of Felix was not such as 
inclined him to mdulgent consideration, and, m his 
directions to the jury, that mental attitude necessanly 
told on the light m which he placed the homicide 
Even to many in the Court who were not constrained 
by judicial duty, it seemed that though this high 
regard felt for the pnsoner by his fnends, and 
especially by a generous-hearted woman, was very 
pretty, such conduct as his was not Uie less dangerous 
and foolish, and assaulting and killing a constable 
was not the loss an offence to be regarded without 
leniency 

Esther seemed now so tremulous, and looked so ill 
that Harold begged her to leave the Court with his 
mother and Mr Lingon Ho would come and tell 
her the issue But she said, quietly, that she would 
rather stay , she was only a httlo overcome by the 
exertion of speaking She was inwardly resolved 
to sec Felix to the last moment before ho left the 
Court 

Though she could not follow the address of the 
counsel or the judge, she had a keen ear for what 
was bnef and decisive She heard the verdict 
“ Guilty of manslaughter " And every word uttered 
by the judge in pronouncing sentence fell upon her 
like an unforgettable sound that would come back 
in dreaming and in waking She had her eyes on 
Fobs, and at the words, '* Imprisonment for four 
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Depend upon it, whether she’s groingf to marry Tran- 
some or not, she’s been fond of Holt — in her poverty, 
you know. She’s a modest, brave, beautiful woman. 
I’d ride a steeplechase, old as I am, to g^ratify her 
feelings. Hang it I the fellow’s a good fellow if she 
thinks so. And be threw out a fine sneer, I thought, 
at the Radical candidate. Depend upon it, he’s a 
good fellow at bottom.” 

The Rector had not exactly the same kind of 
ardour, nor was he open to precisely that process 
of proof which appeared to have convinced Sir 
Maximus ; but he had been so far influenced as to 
be inclined to unite in an effort on the side of mercy, 
observing, also,, that he knew Phil would be on 
that side.” ^ And by the co-operation of similar 
movements in the minds of other men whose names 
were of weight, a meeting had been determined on 
to consult about getting up a memorial to the Home 
Secretaiy on behalf of Felix Holt. His case had 
nev^ had the sort of significance that could rouse 
ps^rtisanship ; and such interest as was now 
mo unmixed \^4th that induce- 

who gathered in the room at 
nf fv. were — not as the large imagination 

Herald suggested, “of all 
^ ® P^^^bcal opinion,” but — of as many shades 
county^ ° found among the gentlemen of that 

had been energetically active in 
stinJ^ ^ ^f>out this meeting. Over and above the 

^ determination to act up 
had ^ recognised honourableness, he 

^von\d desiring to do what 

perception tEit^she^'h a 8^a<iually heightened 

Felix Hoif K j ^ strong feeling towards 

a convi-^tinn tv, .uiade him uneasy. Harold had 

It had not Vmv have seemed like fatuity if 

uad not been that he saw the effect he produced 
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on Esther by the light of his opinions about uomcn 
m general The conviction was, that Felix Holt 
could not be his nval m any formidable sense 
Esther’s admiration for this cccentnc joung man 
was, he thought, a moral enthusiasm, a romantic 
fervour, which was one among those many attractions 
quite novel in his own expenence , her distress about 
the trouble of one who had been a familiar object 
m her former home, was no more than naturally 
followed from a tender woman’s compassion The 
place young Holt had held m her regard had 
necessarily changed its relations now that her lot 
was so widely changed It is undeniable, that what 
most conduced to the quieting nature of Harold’s 
conclusions was the influence on his imagination of 
the more or less detailed reasons that Felix Holt 
was a watchmaker, that his home and dress were 
of a certain quality, that his person and manners — 
that, in short (for Harold, like the rest of us, had 
many impressions which saved him the trouble of 
distinct ideas), Felix Holt was not the sort of man 
a woman would be likely to bo m love with when 
she was wooed by Harold Transome 

Thus, he was sufficiently at rest on this point not 
to be exerasing any painful self-conquest in acting 
as ibe zealous advocate of Felix Holt’s cause with 
all persons worth influencing , but it was by no 
direct intercourse between him and Sir Maximus 
that they found themselves in co-operation, for the 
old baronet would not recognise Harold by more 
than the faintest bow, and Harold was not a man 
to expose himself to a rebuff Whatever he m 
his inmost soul regarded as nothing more than 
T, narrow prejudice, he could dcf>, not with airs of 
importance, but with easy indifrcrcncc. He could 
bc.ar most things good-humouredly where he felt 
that he had the siipenonty The object of the 
s meeting was discussed- and the mcmonnl agreed 
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upon without any clafthing'. Mr. Lin/^on was f^one 
home,^ but it was expected tliat h.s concurrence 
and sigfnature would be fpvcn, as well as tliose of 
other gentlemen who \vere absent. The business 
gradually reached that stage at which the concen- 
tration of interest ceases— when the attention of all 
but a few who are more practically concerned drops 
oft and disperses iteelf in private chat, and there is 
no longer any particular reason why evcrj'body stays 
except that cvcrj’body is there. The room was 
rather a long one, and invited to a little movement ; 
one gentleman drew another aside to speak in an 
undertone about Scotch bullocks, another had some- 
rung to say about the North Loamshire Hunt to 

reverse of good-looking, 
fu’ ®®'^^rtheless, while hstening, showed his 
to Sfc giving a severe attention also 

mirrrkr reflection in the handsome tall 

mirror that filled the space between two windows. 

shifting groups were continually 

nieantime there were moving towards 

person footsteps of a 

who vprv presence had not been invited, and 
belief u i i^^^ng drawn thither by the 

disao-reeablf' person at least, be bitterly 

^vhose appiran^^ftTr® footsteps of Mr. Jermyn, 
and less^ carp^i?^ morning was not less comely 

‘?ufferina- f tended than usual, but who was 

if not impotent”^tr of a compressed rage, which, 
impotent L. *°..**^^*®^ P^^o on another, was 

view With himself. After his inter- 

reasons a delflw there had been for some 

by Hprold of w procedures against him 
himself; first 'Inlay Jermyn had twice availed 

\ and then to setS intcrricw with Harold, 

^ a letter. The interview had 
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been refused , and the letter had been returned 
with the statement that no communication coulH 
take place except through Harold’s lawyers A d 
yesterday Johnson had brought Jermyn the informs 
tion that he would quickly hear of the proceedmp-s 
m Chancery being resumed the watch Johnson kent 
in town had given him secure knowledge on th ^ 
bead • A doomed animal, with every issue earth^ 
up except that where its enemy stands, must if 
has teeth and fierceness, tiy its one chance without 
delay And a man may reach a pomt m his fife 
which his impulses are not distinguished from thoM 
of a hunted brute by any capability of scruples. Qu 
selfishness is so robust and many-clutching', that^ 
well encouraged, it easily devours all sustenance 
away from our poor little scruples 

Since Harold would not give Jermyn access to 
him, that vigorous attorney was resolved to take it 
He knew all about the meeting at the White Hart 
and he was gomg thither with the determination ^ 
accosting Harold He thought he knew what he 
should say, and the tone in which he should say it 
It would be a vague mtimation, carrying the effect 
of a threat, which should compel Harold to mve 
him a private interview To any counter-consi^ra- 
tion that presented itself in his mind — to anythin e- 
that an imagined voice might say— the imagined 
answer arose, “That’s all very fine, but I’m not 
going to be ruined if I can help it— least of all 
ruined in ^at way ” Shall we call ,t degeneration 
or gradual development— this effect of thirty addi 
tional winters on the soft-glancing, versi^ng youne- 
Jermyn? “ 

When Jermyn entered the room at the White 
Hart he did not immediately see Harold The door 
was at the extremity of the room, and the view 
was obstructed by groups of gentlemen with fignrea 
broadened by overcoats Hia entrance eicat^ no 
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peculiar observation : several persons had come in 
late. Only one or two, who knew Jermyn well, 
were not too mucli preoccupied to have a glancing- 
remembrance of what had been chatted about freely 
the day before — Harold’s irritated reply about his 
agent, from the witness-box. Receivino- and giving 

^ there, Jerm}^ pushed his way, 

cing round keenly, until he saw Harold standing 

'The solicitor who 
W was just then speaking to him, 

anri ^ paper into his hand, turned away ; 

diefa standing isolated, though at no great 

loolfp°r?h,?i?"' paper. He 

orosnprnt, blood was flowing 

additionalL^h • come in after a ride, and was 

least nowprfi impress himself favourably, or at 

or p 4^* minds of neighbours nearer 

which indir^p r ^ amount of flush 

Tnd is more enjoyable than usual ; 

whisker and ^h’ hand caressing his 

rlding-whin his^da*!?^^ holding the paper and his 
writtfn Hne^ ^ong the 

humour which^ad*mo?p m a curve of good- 

al. beholders nright have 

him The^o^men^w^*^ quietly close up to 

before Harold looked ^rLnd height, and 

saying, dose to his ear nnf 

a hard, tncisivp rUo ’ ® v/hisper, but in 

tone • disrespectful and yet not loud 

sou^la^ed speak to you in private.” 

the more^insufferaKi^^^^^^®^*^ ^ sensation 
frn-a j;ant;^^4 able because of the revulsion 

bar! seized him elated, state in which it 

He started and looked round into 
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Jcrmyn’s eyes For an instant, which seemed long-, 
there was no sound between them, but only angry 
hatred gathenng m the two faces Harold felt him- 
self going to crush this msolenco Jermyn felt that 
he had words within him that were fangs to clutch 
this obstinate strength, and wring forth the blood 
and compel submission And Jermyn’s impulse was 
the more urgent. He said, in a tone that was rather 
lower, but yet harder and more biting 

“You will repent else — ^for your mother’s sake ” 

At that sound, qmck as a leaping flame, Harold 
had struck Jermyn across the face with his whip 
The bnm of the hat had been a defence, Jermyn, 
a powerful man, had instantly thrust out his hand 
and clutched Harold hard by the clothes just below 
the throat, pushing him slightly so as to make him 
stagger 

By this time everybody’s attention had been called 
to this end of the room, but both Jermyn and Harold 
were beyond being arrested by any consciousness of 
spectators 

“ Let me go, you scoundrel I” said Harold fiercely 
“ or I’ll be the death of you ” * 

“Do,” said Jermyn, m a gratmg voice, “/ ant 
your father ” 

la the thrust by which Harold had been made to 
stagger backward a httlc, the two men had got very 
near the long mirror They were both white , both 
had anger and hatred m their faces , the hands of 
both were upraised As Harold heard the last terrible 
words he started at a leaping throb that went through 
him, and in the start turned his eyes away from 
Jermyn’s face. He turned them on the same face m 
the glass -with his own beside it, and saw the hated 
fatlierhood reasserted 

The young strong man reeled with a sick faintness 
But in the same moment Jermyn released his hold, 
and Harold feJt hiinsclf supported by the arm It 
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was Sir Maximus Debarry who had taken hold 
of him. 

^ “ Leave the room, sir I the Baronet said to J ermyn, 
m a voice of imperious scorn. '‘This is a meeting 
of gentlemen.” 

Come, Harold,” he said, in the old friendly voice, 
‘come away with me.” 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 

Tts law as stedfast as the throne of Zeus — 

Uur days are heritors of days gone b 3 \ 

jEschylus : Agamemnon, 

T^no o’clock that day, Harold arrived 

broad f ^u^*^*”* winding along the 

MarHi ^ ^ parting gleams of the 

^n the the trees here and there, and threw 

ridm^ shadow of himself and the groom 

hewlL annrn^*^'°^ the home 

made th^s^ bitterness in his mind 

artificial smile j as odious as an 

wished he had never come back 
to this pale English sunshine. 

made^up^hb*^®mind^what^h^^®“ 

neglected solitarino understood before, the 

and innuendoes which°had%*J!'^^^®'‘’® aUusions 

tion. But with a orond • ® out dunng the elec- 

hardshio of an io-r,^ insurrection against the 

making^e inwafdly^Sd Thit “'"'J 

mg his character of gentUm^* 

that character should iC tu ’"** suspicion, 

m his conduct TsTn f more strongly asserted 

any show of proof tha? allege with 

P^oof that he had inherited meanness. 
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As he stepped from the carnage and enter a 
nail, there were the voice and the trotting feet r i 
Harry as usual, and the rush to clasp his fathei^ 
make his joyful puppy-like noises Hamu 
touched the bo/s head, and then said to Dom ^ 
a weary voice m 

“Take the child away Ask where my mother >> 

Mrs Transome, Dommic said, was upstairs 
had seen her go up after coming m from her w i^ 
with Miss Lyon, and she had not come down agai 
Harold, throwing off his bat and greatco^ * 
straight to his mother’s dressing-room There w*** 
still a hope in hts mind. He might be suffen^ 
Simply from a lie. There is much misery cre^rt 
m the world by mere mistake or slander, and 
might have been stunned by a he suggested by such 
slander He rapped at his mother’s door ^ “ 

Her voice said immediately, “ Come m ” 


Mrs Transome was resting in her easy-chair 
^he often did between an afternoon walk and dinner* 
She had taken off her walking-dress and Wrapped 
herself in a soft dressmg-gown She was neither 
more not less empty of joy than usual But when 
she saw Harold, a dreadful certainty took possession 
of her It was as if a long-expected letter, with n 
black seal, had come at last. 


Harold’s face told her what to fear the more 
decisively, because she had never before seen it 
express a man’s deep agitation Since the time of 
Its pouting childhood and careless youth she had seen 
only the confident strength and good-humoured un- 
penousness of maturity The l^t five hours had 
made a change as great as illness makes Harold 
looked as if he had been wrestling, and had had some 
ternblc blow His eyes had that sun] cn look which, 
because it is unusual, seems to intcns'fy expression ' 
He looked at his mother as he entered, and her 
ejes followed him as be moved, till bo came and 
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looking up at him, with 

V, hite lips. 

Mother,” be said, speaking with a distinct siow- 
contrast with his habitual manner, 
1 me the truth, that I may know how to act.” 

father ^ moment, and then said, “Who is my 

r trembled. Harold 

heJpokeTgmn.'' ^ ^ 

falh^^”^^ said— said it before others— that he is my 

ap-e we^e mother. She seemed as if 

tremblinp- f ^ sudden wand — as if her 

She was^Jut^ haggard before him, 

looked un in h<^fnr fallen ; they 

uuKea up in helpless misery at her son 

hen 

show no pin- ah ?h 

against hi^ ^kship. nature rebelled 


CHAPTER XLIX. 

TSe?t£''nobi7s’i!l^^^^ 

Now you have seen it ^ fn 

Po.sons all n^eanar cI^.cTfcA've^Sor'e""'’" 


Harold Jent^*word"thlriS Transome only, 

already dined, and Mr«; engaged and had 

feelingf ill Fcfiio.. „ ^^ansome that she was 

tidings Harold mig-ht disappointed that any 

^’ere deferred m ^ic brought relating to Felix 
her fearful, she her anxiety making 

there had been anvth*^^°^^ ^he thought that if 

° anything chcermg to tell, he would 
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ha\e found time to tell it without dcla> Old Mr 
Transomc w'cnt as usual to his sofa in the library to 
sleep after dmner, and Esther had to seal herself in 
the small drawing-room, in a wcll-ht solitude tliat 
was unusually dispiriting to her Pretty ns this room 
was, she did not like it Mrs Transome's full-length 
portrait, being the only picture there, urged itself too 
strongly on her attention the youthful brilliancy it 
represented saddened Esther by its inevitable associa- 
tion with what she daily saw had come instead of 
it — a joyless, embittered age Tlie sense that Mrs 
Transome was unhappy, affected Esther more and 
more deeply as the growing familiarity which relaxed 
the efforts of the hostess revealed more and more the 


threadbare tissue of this majestic lady's life Even 
the flowers and the pure sunshine and the sweet 
waters of Paradise would have been spoiled for a 
young heart, if the bowered walks had been haunted 
by an Eve gone gray with bitter memories of an 
Adam who had complained, “ The woman . she 
gave me of the tree, and I did eat ” And many of 
us know how, even m our childhood, some blank 
discontented face on the background of our home has 
marred our summer mornings Why was it, when 
the birds were singing, when the fields were a garden 
and when we were clasping another httle hand just 
larger than our own, there was somebody who found 
It hard to smile I Esther had got far beyond that 
childhood to a time and circumstances when this daily 
presence of elderly dissatisfacbon amidst such ou^ 
ward things as she had always thought must ereatlv 
help to satisfy, awaked, not merely vague questioning 
emotion, but strong determining thought. And now 
m these hours since her return from Loamfotd het 
mind was m that state of highly-wrought acti'vitv 
that large discourse, in which we seem to stand aloo 
from our own life — weighing impartially our owi 
temptations and the weak desires that most habitually 
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solicit us. ** I think I am getting that power Felix 
wished me to have : I shnJl soon see strong visions,” 
she said to herseif, with a melancholy smile flitting 
across her face, as she put out the wax lights that 
she might get nd of the oppressive urgency of walls 
and upholstery and that portrait smiling witii deluded 
brightness, unwitting of the future. 

Just then Dominic came to say that Mr. Harold 
sent his compliments, and begged that she would 
grant him an interview in his study. He disliked 
the small drawing-room : if she would oblige him 
by going to the study at once, he would join her 
very soon. Esther went, in some wonder and 
anxiety. What she most feared or hoped in these 
moments related to Felix Holt, and it did not occur 
to her that Harold could have anything special to 
say to her that evening on other subjects. 

Certainly the study was pleasanter than the small 
drawing-room. A quiet light shone on nothing but 
greenness and dark wood, and Dominic had placed 
a delightful chair for her opposite to his master’s, 
which was still empty. All the little objects of luxury 
around indicated Harold’s habitual occupancy ; and 
as Esther sat opposite all these things along with the 
empty chair which suggested the coming presence, 
^^P^^^^rion of his beseeching homage brought 
with it an impatience and repugnance which she had 
never felt before. While these feelings were Strongly 
upon her, the door opened and Harold appeared. 

• recovered his self-possession since his 

interview with his mother ; he had dressed, and was 
perfectly calm. He had been occupied with resolute 
th^ghts, determining to do what he knew that 
perfect honour demanded, let it cost him what it 
would. It is true he had a tacit hope behind, that 
I might not cost him what he prized most highly i 

r»r?f 1 *^^^ ^ glimpse even of reward ; but it was 

css true that he would have acted as he did 
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Without that hope or glimpse It -was the most 
serious moment m Harold Iransome’s life for tl.e 
first time the iron had entered mto his soul, and lie 
felt the hard pressure of our common lot, the yoke 
of that mighty resistless destiny laid upon us by the 
acts of other men as well as our own 
When Estlier looked at him she relented, and felt 
ashamed of her gratuitous impatience She saw 
that his mind was m some way burdened But 
then immediately sprang the dread that he had to 
say something hopeless about Felix 
They shook hands in silence, Esther looking at 
him with anxious surprise He released her hand, 
but it did not occur to her to sit down, and they 
both continued standing on the hearth 

“Don’t let me alarm you,” said Harold, seeing 
that her face gathered solemnity from his ‘ ‘ I 
suppose I carry the marks of a past agitation It 
relates entirely to troubles of my own — of my own 
family No one beyond is involved in them ” 

Esther wondered still more, and felt still more 
relentmg 

“ But,” said Harold, after a slight pause, and in a 
voice that was weighted with new feeling, “it in- 
volves a difference m my position with regard to 
you and it is on this point that I wished to speak 
to you at once When a man sees what ought to 
be done, he had better do it forthwith He can’t 
answer for himself to-morrow ” 

While Esther continued to look at him, with eyes 
widened by anxious expectation, Harold turned a 
little, leaned on the mantelpiece, and ceased to look 
at her as he spoke 

“ My feelings drag me another way I need not 
tell you that your regard has become very important 
to me — that if our mutual position had been different 
— that, m short, you must have seen— if it had not 
seemed to be a matter of worldly mterest, 1 should 
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have told you plainly already that I loved you, and 
that my happiness could be complete only if you 
v/ould consent to marry me*” 

Esther felt her heart beginning to beat painfully. 
Harold’s voice and words moved her so much that 
het^own task seemed more difficult than she had 
before imagined. It seemed as if the silence, un- 
broken b}’^ anything but the clicking of the fire, had 
been long, before Harold turned round towards her 
again and said : 

But to-day I have heard something that affects 
my own position. I cannot tell you what it is. 
There is no need. It is not any culpability of my 
own. But I have not just the same unsullied name 
and fame in the eyes of the world around us, 25 I 
believed that I had when I allowed myself to entertain 
that wish about you. You are very young, entering 
on a fresh life with bright prospects — you are worthy 
of everything that is best I may be too vain in 
thinking it was at all necessary ; but I take this 
precaution against myself. I shut myself out from 
the chance of trying, after to-day, to induce you to 
accept anything which others may regard as specked 
and stained by any obloquy, however slight.” 

Esther was keenly touched. With a paradoxical 
longing, such as often happens to us, she wished 
at that moment that she could have loved this man 
whole heart. The tears came into her eyes ; 
she did not speak, but, with an angel’s tendenaess 
in her face, she laid her hand on bis sleeve. Harold 

strongly, and said ; 

What IS to be done now is, that we should 
proceed at once to the necessary legal measures for 
possession of your own, and arranging 
Engiand^’’^”'^’ ^ probably leave 

by an overpowering difficulty, 
sj pathy With Harold at this moment was so 
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strong, that It spread itself like a mist over all 
previous thought and resolve It was impossible 
now to wound him afresh With her hand sLll 
resting on his arm, she said timidly 
“Should you be urged — obliged to go — m any 
case?” 

“ Not in every case, perhaps,” Harold said, with 
an evident movement of the blood towards his face , 
“ at least not for long, not for always ” 

Esther was conscious of the gleam in his eyes 
With terror at herself, she said, in difficult haste, 
“I can’t speak. I cau t say anything to-night A 
great decision has to bo made I must wait — till 
to-morrow ” 

She was moving her hand from his arm, when 
Harold took it reverentially and raised it to his 
lips She turned towards her chair, and as ho 
released her hand she sank down on the seat with 
a sense tliat she needed that support. She did not 
want to go away from Harold yet. All the while 
there was something she needed to know, and yet 
she could not bring herself to ask it. She must 
resign herself to depend entirely on his recollection 
of anything beyond his own immediate tnaL She 
sat helpless under contending sympathies, while 
Harold stood at some distance from her, feeling’ 
more harassed by weariness and uncertainty, now 
that ho had fulfilled his resolve, and was no longer 
under the excitement of actually fulfillmg it. “ 

Esther’s last words had forbidden his revival of 
tlie subject that was necessarily supreme with him 
But still she sat there, and his mind, busy as to the 
probabilities of her feeling, glanced over all she had 
done and said m the later days of their mtcrcourse. 
It was this retrospect that led him to say at last 
“You will be glad to hear that wo shall get a 
very powerfully signed memorial to the Homo 
Secretary about young HolL I thmk jour speaking 
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w° sh whaf?:^ ‘>“= 

and d*L^“oT^k ^i^welf yearning to hear 

absorption in Ws Harold’s 

ing that belonp-s tn « ^ ^^oni the shrink- 

rehef of heaniS- intense 

her whole framed her coM ^ ioaged to hear, affected 
as if she had been sudde^iT^f expression, changed 
constraint. Bur ^ fre^ from some tortunng 

interprTother signs!^ftr‘ “-f “ 

we have the np-hr^li-t quite erroneously, unless 

did not ga*e"^L S. ° Harold 

for, or that the chnno- • what Esther had waited 

had expected he?toE.“'*'lt- “f.i^ted more than he 
act which she had don^» allusion to an unusual 

Besides, the introrf? “P-^se. 

very momentous wordl^hLe ®“Bject after 

dwelling on the have passed, and are still 

concussion, sh^in? °«=“sarily a sort of 
ourselves ^ ^ ^ °ew adjustment of 

out her hand ^terward Esther put 

Harold we^ to 11:= ‘ ^°°^-°^ght. » 
wiih his study 1hi k- the same level 

uncertainty that dinn^H ^ J^he morning with an 

fweet woman, for This 

dian any he had expected r passion newer 

make some hard thing's moro ^ might possibly 
him. If uQt — -well he hari ^ ^®^^able — if she loved 

y one to sa%e wLtnf 

hsther went upst£ls^f gentleman, 
she should not sleep th'if-^** b^eoroom, thinking that 
ajugh stand, tmd di^n^'v ^he set her light 
\e desired to sec wiih her dress. What 

ungs not present • the r^t clearness were 

’■e^unctation. difficult. On each side 
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She drew up her blinds, liking to see the gray 
where there were some veiled ghmmenngs of 
moonlight, and the lines of the for-ever running 
nver, and the bending movement of the black trees 
She wanted the largeness of the world to help her 
IhoughL This young creature, who trod l^htly 
backward and forward, and leaned against the 
Window-frame, and shook back her brov/u curls as 
she looked at something not visible, had lived hardly 
more than six months since she saw Felix Holt for 
the first time But life is measured by the rapidity 
of change, the succession of mfluences that modify 
tile being , and Esther had undergone something 
httle short of an mward revolution The revolutionary 
struggle, however, was not quite at an end 
There was something which she now felt pro- 
foundly to be the best thing that life could give her 
But — if it was to be had at all — it was not to be had 
without paying a heavy price for it, such as we must 
pay for all that is greatly good A supreme love, a 
mobve that gives a sublime rhythm to a woman’s 
life, and exalts habit into partnership with the soul’s 
highest needs, is not to be had where aud how she 
wills to know that high initiation, she must often 
tread where it is hard to tread, and feel the chill mr 
and watch Uirough darkness It is not true that 
love malies all things easy it makes us choose what 
is difficult Estlier’s previous life had brought her 
into close acq^uaintanco vith many negations, and 
with many positive ills too, not of the acutely painful 
but of the distasteful sort What if she chose the 
hardship, and had to bear it alone, with no strength 
to lean upon — no otlier better self to make a place for 
trust and joy ? Her past ci pentnee saved her from 
illusions She knew the dim life of the back street, 
tne contact with sordid vulgarity, the lack of refine- 
ment for Uie senses, the summons to a daily task , 
and the gam that was to make that life of privation 
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something- on which she dreaded to turn her back,- as 
u heaven — the^ presence and the love of Felix 

Holt— was only a quivering liope, not a certainty^ 

^voman’s nature that the hope 
should not spring within her and make a strong 
impulse. She knew that he loved her; had he not 
said how a woman might help a man if she were 
vvorthy? and if she proved herself worthy? But 
still there was the dread that after aJl she might find 
herself on the stony road alone, and faint and be 
wearj' Even with the fulfilment of her hope, she 
knew that she p] edged herself to meet high demaods. 

And on the other side there was a lot where every- 
thing seemed easy-but for the fatal absence of those 

?ee3dLorh ’ once Imown them, it 

seemed nothing- ess than a tall and a degradation to 
do without ^^hth a terrible prescif>ni-scs u i 
titude of impressions during W Z ^ 

Court had contributed to fofm shf Transome 

silkeo bondage that arrested all mo-Tve W 
nothing better than a well-cushioneri* 
be restless amidst ease, to be 
appliances for pleasure, was a possibl^ 
to haunt the rooms of this hmise 
her under the oaks and elms nf 
Harold Transome's love, no lonp-- park. And 

with which she played, but ^ hovenng fancy 

seemed to threaten her -with ^ serious fact, 

The homage of a man may be He.i oppression, 

straight for love, by which a wn until he aslcs 

Since she and FeUx had kit renders homage, 
prison, she felt as if she had other in the 

if memory lay on her hps lik,. herself away, as 
Yet what had happened that- Possession. 

strengthened her liking for Har^kF had 

for all that regarded him- it care 

repugnance to turning him out of 
expected to be his, or to 

S ‘‘uytiiing from 
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bun on tile ground of an arbitrary claim It had 
tven made her dread, as a coming pain, the task of 
saying anything to him that was not a promise of the 
utmost comfort under this nawly-disclosed trouble 
of his 

It was already near midnight, but with these 
thoughts succeeding and returning m her mind like 
scenes through which she was living, Esther had a 
more mtense wakefulness than any she had known 
by day All had been stillness hitherto, except the 
fitful wind outside But her ears now caught a 
sound withm — slight, but sudden She moved near 
her door, and heard the sweep of something on the 
matting outside It came closer, and paused Then 
it began again, and seemed to sweep away from her. 
Then it approached, and paused as it had done 
before Esther listened, wondenng The same thing 
happened again and again, till she could bear it no 
longer She opened her door, and m the dim lip-ht 
of the corridor, where the glass above seemed to 
make a ghmmenng sky, she saw Mrs Transome’s 
tall iiguro pacmg sloivly, with her cheek upon her 
hand ^ 


CHAPTER L. 


The great question in life « the suffering we cause . 
the utmost Ingenuity of mctaphjsics wnno^uL,rvO 
man who has pierced the heart that lov^d him 

Benjamin Constant 


When Denner had gone un to her ^.^ 1 . , 

dress her for dinner, she had found hcr'^^a/ 

Harold had found her, only with eyelids dro^^'^ ^ 

trembling over slowly -roUmg twrs-nL fnd 

m which every sensitive feature, cverv mii ^ 
to be qurtcnng ualh a silent cnd[iran« 


agony 


some 
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went and stood by the chair a minute 

M^°t‘ °°'y 'aying her hand gently on 

“PravQ said, beseechingly. 

Pray speak, madam. What has happened ? " 

worst, Denaer — the worst." 
to bed°” undress you, and put you 

shllurveilThanlve ! -• ' ' 

“ What may I do ? ” 

com?bac“Vyo^u 

back and sat by 

would not j silence. Mrs. Transome 

all proffers tith*^ a waved away 

Denner ^ slight movement of her hand. 

told At lasf ^ candle without being 

Transome said evening was forgone, Mrs. 

and ?omt°Sc^d“ten 

“ No ; do^^dam to madam ? ” 

back.” ^ you love me. Come 

stu°rand‘’SafMr^vo^‘ 

not dmed, but had senUaLT 

mto his study, Miss Lyon to go 

W ‘eave me " 

“ Mayn t I come again ? ” ' 

** No. It may be that m^r 

Mayn’t I sleep on the Ut?I ‘J! 
room?’’ “ your bed- 

‘‘ No, good Denner ; I am not ill. You can’t help 


me 


That’s the hardest word of all, madam.” 
*‘The time will come — but not now. Kass 
Now go.” 


me. 
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The small quiet old woman obeyed, as she had 
always done She shrank from seeming to claim axi 
equal’s share m her mistress’s sorrow 
For two hours Mrs Transome’s mind hung on 
what was hardly a hope — hardly more than the 
listening for a bare possibility She began to create 
the sounds that her angmsh craved to hcar—began 
to imagine a footfall, and a hand upon the dobr 
Then, checked by continual disappointment, she tried 
to rouse a truer consciousness by nsing from her 
seat and walking to her window, where she saw 
streaks of light movmg and disappeanng on the grass, 
and the sound of bolts and closing doors She 
hurried away and threw herself mto her seat again, 
and buried her head in the deafening down of the 
cushions There was no sound of comfort for her 
Then her heart cned out within her against the 
cruelty of this son When be turned from her in the 
first moment, he had not had time to feel anything 
but the blow that had fallen on himself But aft^ 
wards — was it possible that he should not be touched 
with a son’s pity — was it possible that he should not 
have been visited by some thought of the long years 
through which she had suffered? The memo^ of 
those years came back to her now with a protest 
against the cruelty that had all fallen on her She 
started up with a new restlessness from this spmt 
of resistance. She was not penitent. She had borne 
too hard a punishment. Always the edge of calamity 
had fallen on Jicr Who had felt for her? She was 
desolate. God had no pity, else her son would not 
have been so hard What drearv future was there 
after this dreary past'^ She, too, looked out into the 
dim light , but the black boundary’ of trees and the 
long line of the ni.cr seemed only part of the loneli 
OCS5 and monotony of her life 

Suddenly she saw a light on the stone bnlu’^rad' « 
of ihc balcony that projected in front of Esther’* 
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window, and the flash of a moving* candle falling 
on a shrub below. Esther was still av;ake and up. 
What had Harold told her — what had passed between 
them ? Harold was fond of this young creature, who 
had been always sweet and reverential to her. There 
was mercy in her young heart; she might be a 
daughter who had no impulse to punish and to strike 
her whom fate had stricken. On the dim loneliness 
before her she seemed to see Esther’s gentle look ; 
it was possible still that the misery of this night might 
be broken by some comfort. The proud woman 
yearned for the caressing pity that must dwell in tliat 
young bosom. She opened her door gently, but 
when she had reached Esther’s she hesitated. She 
had never yet in her life asked for compassion — had 
never thrown herself in faith on ao unproffered love. 
And she might have gone on pacing the corridor like 
an uneasy spirit without a goal, if Esther’s thought, 
leaping towards her, had not saved her from the need 
to ask admission. 

Mrs. Transome was walking towards the door 
when It opened. As Esther saw that imag-e of rest- 
less misery, it bleat^ itself by a rapid flash with all 
that Harold had said in the evening. She divined 
that the son’s new trouble must be one with the 
mothers long sadness. But there was no waiting. 
In an instant Mrs.^ Transome felt Esther’s arm round 
her neck, and a voice saying softly : 

“ Oh, why didn’t you call me before?” 

They turned hand m hand into the room, and 
sat down together on a sofa at the foot of the bed. 
Xlie disordered gray hair — ^the haggard face — the 
reddened eyelids under which the tears seemed to 
be coming again with pain, pierced Esther to the 
heart. A passionate desire to soothe this suffering 
woman came over her She clung round her again, 
and kissed her poor quivering lips and eyelids, and 
laid her young cheek against the pale and haggard 
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one Words could ool be quick or strong enough 
to utter her yMmmg As Mrs, Transonic felt tlfat 
sort clinging, she said 
I* God has some pity on me.” 

‘ Rest on my bed,” said Esther “ You are so tired 
“P "warmly, and then you will sleep ” 

^ No— tell me, dear — tell me what Harold said ” 
That he has had some new trouble.” 

” He said nothmg hard about me ? ” 

*'No — ^nothing He did not mention yon ” 

” I have been an unhappy woman, dear ” 

“ 1 feared it," said Esther, pressing her gently 
‘‘Men are selfish They are selfish and cruel 
What they care for is their own pleasure and their 
own pnde ” 

“ Not all,” said Esther, on whom these words fell 
With a painful jar 

“All I have ever loved,” said Mrs Transome 
She paused a moment or two, and then said “Pnr 
more than twenty years I have not had an’houPs 

to ^ faaS 

“He will not be. To-morrow he will nnt Kn 
I am sure he will be good,” said Esther plead, nrfv 
“ Remember— he said to me his trouble wm 
he has not had time." — - 

‘‘It IS too hard to bear, dear,” Mrs Trance 
said, a new sob rising as she clung fast to 
in return “I am old, and expect so 

little thing would seem great "Why^sh^H 
I be punished any more?" vvny should 

Esther found it difficult to speak. Ti.„ j . 
suggested tragedy of this woman’s hfe the 
waste of years empty of sweet trust aid 
afflicted her eien to horror It seemed 1^°°’ 
come as a last vision to urge her towarH^ .u 
where the draughts of joy sprang from th'* 
changing fountains of rcicrence and dcioai loi * 
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But all the more she longed to still the pain of 
tins heart that beat against hers, • 

I *. your own room with you, and 

let me undress you, and let me lend upon you,” she 
said, with a woman’s gentle instinct “ It will be a 
very great thing to me. I shall seem to have a 
mother again. Do let me.” 

Mrs. Transome yielded at last, and let Esther 
soothe her with a daughter’s tendance. She was 
undressed and went to bed ; and at last dozed fitfully, 
with frequent starts. But Esther watched by her 
iiii the chills of morning came, and then she only 
^pre -warmth around her, and slept fast 

oi movement in the room 

roused her. She started out of a dream in which 

Aat night. happened to her 

sle^p'^wldcrpetSSsT^^ a^ter'“ Sghfof 

the-drefX^. 

“It is late, Mrs. Hickes. Do you think Mr 
Harold is out of his room ? ” ^ ^ ^ 

usual”*’ “ than 

youT'" “'”® "P P Say I begg-ed 

When Harold entered, Esther wac ♦ i. 

the back of the empty 4air 

seen h,s mother sftSug. H?'=JLn^a“^smte'’of 
wonder and suspense, and when Esther approached 

him and gave him her hand, he said, in a'^stmHed 

* 


way J 

« Good God 1 how ill you look 1 Have you been 

. i nrirn mtr mrkfViiaw o >f ^ 


^ ^ — * — .w.r 

sitting up with my mother ? ’* 

ttVes. She is asleep now,” said Esther. Thev 
■nressed hanHc 


had merely pressed hands by way of greeting, and 
jjow stood apart looking at each other solemnly. 
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"Has she lold yoa anj-thlng? ” said Harold 
" No — only that she is wretched Oh, 1 think 1 
would bear a great deal of unhappiness to save her 
from having any more ” 

A painful ^nll passed through Harold, and 
showed itself in his face with that pale rapid flash 
which can never be painted Esther pressed her 
hands together, and said, timidly, though it was 
from an urgent prompting 

"There is nothing in all this place — nothing since 
ever I came here — I could care for so much as that 
you should sit down by her now, and that she should 
see you when she wakes ” 

Then with delicate instinct, she added, just laying 
her hand on his sleeve, " I know you would have 
come. I know you meant it But she Is asleep 
now Go gently before she wakes ” 

Harold just laid Jiis right hand for an instant on 
the back of Esther’s as it rested on his sleet e, and 
then stopped softly to his mother’s bedside 

^ An hour afterwards, when Harold had laid his 
mother’s pillow afresh, and sat down again by her, 
she said 

“ If that dear thing will marry you, Harold, it 
will make up to you for a great desd ” 

But before the day closed Harold knew that this 
was not to be That young presence, which had 
flitted like a white new-wingcd dove over all the 
saddening relics and new finery of Transome Court, 
could not find its home there Harold heard from 
Esther’s lips that she loved some one else, and that 
she resigned all claim to the Transome estates. 

She wished to go back to her father. 
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CHAPTER LI. 

The maiden said, I wis the londe 
Is very fair to see, 

But my true-love that is in bonde 
Is fairer still to me. 


One April day,^ when the sun shone on the ling-cring 
ram-drops, Lyddy was gone out, and Esther' chose 
to sit m the kitchen, in the wicker chair ao-ainst the 
white table, between the fire and the wmd*ow. The 
kettle was singing, and the clock was ticking 
steadily towards four o’clock. 


She was not reading, but stitching ; and as her 
fingers moved oimbiy, something played about her 
parted hps like a ray. Suddenly she laid down her 
work, pressed her hands together on her knees, and 
bent forward a little. The next moment there came 
a loud rap at the door She started up and opened 
it, but kept herself hidden behind it 

“Mr. Lyon at home?” said Feliir, in his firm, 

woncs* 

« a Esther from behind her screen; 

but Miss Lyon is, if you II please to walk in.” 

Esther 1 exclaimed Felix, amazed 

_ They held each other by both hands, and looked 
into each other s faces with delight, 

“ You are out of prison ? ” 


_-hol“s d‘ii?? y- ? 

“ Oh, it is,” said Esther, smiling brightly as she 
moved towards the wicker chair, and seated her- 
self ** that evesythmg is as usual ; my father 

is > Lyddy is gone in deep 

despondency to buy the grocery ; and I am sitting- 
here, vanity in me, needing to be 

scolded,” 
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Felix had seated himself on a chair that happened 
to be near her, at the corner of the table He looked 
at her still with questioning eyes — he grave, she 
mischievously smiling, 

“ Are you come back to hvc here then ? ” 

“ Yes ” 

“You are not going to bo married to Harold 
Transome, or to be rich ? ” 

“No ” Something made Esther take up her work 
again, and begin to stitcb. The smiles were dying 
into a tremor 

“ Why ? ” said Felix, in rather a low tone, leaning 
his elbow on the table, and resting his head on bis 
hand while he looked at her 

“ I did not wish to marry him, or to be rich ” 

“You have given it all up?” said Felix, leaning 
forward a little, and speaking m a still lower tone 
Esther did not speak They heard the kettle 
singing and the clock loudly tickmg There was 
no knowing how it was Esther’s work fell, their 
eyes mot , and the next instant their arms were 
round each other’s necks, and once more they kissed 
each other 

When their hands fell again, their ejes were 
bright with tears Felix laid his hand on her 
shoulder. 

“Could yon share the life of a poor man, then, 
Esther?” 

“ If I thought well enough of him," she said, 
the smile coming again, with the pretty saucy 
movement of her head 

“Have you considered well what it would be? — 
that it Will be a very bare and simple life?" 

,*Yts — without att-i of toscs " 

Felix suddenly remo\cd his hand from her shoulder, 

oso from his chill, tuid walked a step or two , tlicn 

tc turned round ard said, with deep graviti - 

*' And the people I shall live among, Esioer r They 
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have not just the same follies and vices as the rich, 
but they have their own forms of folly and vice ; 
and they have not what are called the refinements of 
the rich to make their faults more bearable. I don’t 
say more bearable to me — I’m not fond of those 
refinements ; but you arc.” 

Felix paused an instant, and.theo added : 

It is very serious, Esther.” 

“I know it is serious,” said Esther, looking- up at 
him. Since I have been at Transome Court I have 
seen many things very seriously. If I had not, I 
should not have left what I did leave. I made a 
deliberate choice.” 

Felix stood a moment or two, dwelling on her 
where the gravity gathered tenderness. 

^ And these curls ? ” he said, with a sort of relent- 

seating himself again, and putting his band on 
them. 

“They cost nothing — they are natural.” 

“You arc such a delicate creature.” 

1 . healthy. Poor women, I think, are 

ncBjtnicr ttis^n the rich* Bcsidcs*^^ Esther went on* 
w.th a njischievous meaning, -’l thiS^ orhav°ng 
some wealth.” ** 


^ anxious start. 

“ What do you mean ? ” 

“I think even of two pounds a week : one needn’t 
live up to the splendour of all that, you know; we 
might live as simply as you liked : there would be 
money to spare, and you could do wonders, and be 
oblige^ to work too, only not if sickness came And 
then I tninlc ot a little income for your mother, 
enough for her to live as she has been used to live ; 

^ little income for my father, to save him from 
being dependent when he is no longer able to 

saiti all this in a playful tone, but she 
ti-ith a grave look of appealing submission : 
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“I mean — if you approve I "wish to do what 
you think it will be right to do *’ 

Felix put his band on her shoulder again and 
reflected a little while, looking on the hearth then 
he said, lifting up his eyes, with a smile at her 

“Why, 1 shall be able to set up a great library, 
and lend the books to be dog’s-eared and marked 
With bread-crumbs ’’ 

Esther said, laughing, “You think you are to do 
everything You don't know how clever I am I 
mean to go on teaching a great many things.” 

“ Teaching me ? ” 

“ Oh, yes,” she said, with a little toss , “ 1 shall 
improve your French accent ” 

“You won’t want me to wear a stock ? ” said 
Felix, with a defiant shake of the head 

“No, and you will not attribute stupid thoughts 
to me before I’ve uttered them ” 


They laughed merrily, each holding the other’s 
arms, like girl and boy There was the ineffable 
sense of youth m common 

Then Felix leaned forward, that their lips might 
meet again, and after that his eyes roved tenderly 
over her face and curls 

“ I m a rough, severe fellow, Esther Shall you 
never repent? — never be inwardly reproaching me 
^ man who could have shared jour 
quite sure ? ” 

Esther, shaking her head , “for 
honoured you less 1 am weak — 
nv. greater and nobler than I am ” 

. t what, though!” said Felix, 

starting p, hrusting his hands into his pockets, and 
creasing hia brow plajfuUy “ if you take me in tliat 

t rver ^ f«uch better fellow 

than 1 ever thought of bemir " 

tetnbutloD,” said Esther, with a 
l^augh os sweet as the mornmg thrush 
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EPILOGUE. 

Our finest hope is finest memory ; 

And those who love in a^e think youth is h.appy, 
Because it has a life to fill with love. 

Fvf next May, Edix and Esther were married. 

married at the parish 
satisfied without an 
htn^l ^ solemnity, wherein there was no 

bondag-e to questionable forms, so that he mig-ht have 
a more enlarged utterance of joy and supplication.” 

It was a very simple wedding ; but L weddine 

s,;‘r.‘s“' sr ■“f" ? 

to look f “ 

chosen to be the «°o«nced wealth, and 

always be pooJ * 

shook their head^ • f>r\rtiri ^ 'x. 

believe it; and thought there 

But the majority of honest TrTl^n ® behind.” 

somewhat in the same way as 

Wacc was, who observed to^his wife^^i^” 

from under the churchyard chestnut*; 1 

how things go through you!!vou s wonderful 

I feel somehow as if I belicve^mnr* • 

that’s good.” everything 

Mrs. Holt, that day, said d,. r i.. t. 
receiving “ fomo reward,” implying 
certainly -had much more in 

Tudge had an ®®tirely new suit, of which he fino-eied 
every separate brass button in a way that threatened 

an arithmetical niania ; and Mrs. Holt had out her 
best tea-trays and put down her carpet again, with 
the satisfaction of thinking that there would no more 
be boys commg’ m aj] weathers with dirty shoes. 
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For Fehx and Esther did not take \ip their abode 
>n Treby Magna , and after a while Mr Lyon left the 
town too, and joined them where they dwelt On 
resignation the church m Malthousc Yard chose 
a successor to him whose doctrine was rather higher 
There were other departures from Treby Mr 
Jermyn's establishment was broken up, and he was 
understood to have gone to reside at a great distance 
some said ** abroad," that large home of ruined 
reputations. Mr Johnson continued blond and 
sufficiently prosperous, till he got gray and rather 
more prosperous. Some persons, who did not think 
highly of him, held that his prosperity was a fact 
to be kept in the background, as being dangerous 
to the morals of the young , judging that it was not 
altogether creditable to the Divine Providence that 
anything but virtue should bo rewarded by a front 
and back drawing-room in Bedford Row. 

As for Mr ChnsUan, he had no more profitable 
secrets at his disposal But he got his thousand 
pounds from Harold Transome 
The Transome family were absent for some timf 
from Transome Court The place was kept up and 
Shown to visitors, but not by Denner, who was aX 

A ^ family rami 

back, and Mrs Transome died there. Sir Max^c 
was at her funeral, and throughout that 
bood there was silence about the past, 

Uncle Lingon continued to watch over th». 
on the Manor and the covers until that .venr 
which he had predicted as a part of'^ Churrh'^'r"®'^ 
sure to come Little Treby had a new jJto? 
others vs ere sorry besides the old pomt^ rector, but 
As to nil that wide parish of Ttebv Mocr.. , 
since prospered as the rest of England ba^*’ 

Doubtless there is more cnhehlcnment Prospered 

X- r„rn,.r.i nr,. »ii now Whether 


he farmers are all publu?.;pirncd ule^t 

,obl> independent, the Sproxton men 


ihe 

n 
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and judicious, the Dissenters quite without narrow- 
ness or asperity in rehgfion and politics, and the 
publicans all fit, like Gaius, to be the friends of an 
apostle these thing’s I have not heard, not having* 
correspondence in those parts. Whether any pre- 
sumption may be drawn from the fact that North 
Loamshire does not yet return a Radical candidate, 
1 leave to the all-wise — I mean the newspapers. 

As to the town in which Felix Holt now resides, 
I will keep that a secret, lest he should be troubled 
by any visitor having the insufferable motive of 
curiosity. 


I will only say that Esther has never repeated. 
Felix, however, grumbles a little that she has made 
his life too easy, and that, if it were not for much 
walking, he should be a sleek dog. 

^ ^ ^^eat deal more 

science than his father, but not much more money. 



